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LATTER-DAY 


Tr is nothing unusual, in this way- 
ward world of ours, to find men 
denouncing, with apparent sincerity, 
that very fault which is most conspi- 
cuous in themselves. How often do 
we detect the most quarrelsome fellow 
of our acquaintance, the Hotspur of 
his immediate circle, uttering a grave 
homily against intemperance of speech, 
and rebuking for some casual testi- 
ness a friend, whose general demean- 
our and bearing give token of a lily- 
liver? What more common than to 
hear the habitual drunkard railing at 
the sin of inebriety, and delivering 
affecting testimony against the cry- 
ing iniquity of the ginshop? We 
have listened to discourses on the 
comeliness of honesty, and the de- 
grading tendencies of mammon-wor- 
ship, from gentlemen who, a few 
hours before, had given private in- 
structions to their brokers to rig the 
market, and who looked upon George 
Hudson as the greatest ornament of 
the age. Cobden mounts the plat- 
form to propose a motion in favour 
of universal peace and brotherhood, 
and, by way of argument, suggests 
the propriety of crumpling up the 
empire of the Russias, like the sheet 
of white paper which trembles in his 
omnipotent hand. He is seconded 
by a Quaker. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Mr Thomas Carlyle has, of late 
years, devoted a good deal of his 
leisure time to the denunciation of 
shams. The term, in his mouth, has a 
most extended significance indeed— 
he uses it with Catholic application. 
Loyalty, sovereignty, nobility, the 
church, the constitution, kings, 
nobles, priests, the House of Com- 
mons, ministers, Courts of Justice, 
laws, and lawgivers, are all alike, in 
the eyes of Mr Carlyle, shams. Nor 
does he consider the system as of 
purely modern growth. England, he 
thinks, has been shamming Isaac for 
several hundred years. Before the 
Commonwealth it was overridden by 
the frightful Incubus of Flunkeyism ; 
since then, it has been suffering under 
Horsehair and Redtapism, two awful 
monsters that present themselves to 
Mr Carlyle’s diseased imagination, 
chained at the entrances of Westmin- 
ster Hall and Downing Street. Crom- 
well, perhaps, was not a sham, for in 
the burly regicide brewer Mr Carlyle 
discerns certain grand inarticulate 
strivings, which elevate him to the 
heroic rank. The gentlemen of the 
present age, however, are all either 
shams or shamming. The honourable 
Felix Parvulus, and the right ho- 
nourable Felicissimus Zero, mounted 
respectively upon ‘desperate Sles- 
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wick thunder-horses” — M‘Crowdy 
the political economist—Bobus--Flim- 
nap, Sec. Foreign Department—the 
Right Honourable Minimus, and va- 
rious other allegorical personages, in- 
tended, we presume, to typify carnal 
realities, are condemned as Solemn 
Shams, Supreme Quacks, Phantasm 
Captains, the Elixir of the Infatuated, 
and Able-Editor’s Nobles. 

It is natural to suppose that an 
individual who habitually deals in 
such wholesale denunciation, and 
whose avowed wish is to regenerate 
and reform society upon some entirely 
novel principle, must be a man of im- 
mense practical ability. The exposer 
of shams and quackeries should be, 
in his own person, very far indeed 
above suspicion of resembling those 
whom he describes, or tries to de- 
scribe, in language more or less intel- 
ligible. If otherwise, he stands in 
imminent danger of being treated by 
the rest of the world as an impertinent 
and egregious impostor. Now, Mr 
Thomas Carlyle is anything but a 
man of practical ability. Setting 
aside his style for the present, let us 
see whether he has ever, in the course 


of his life, thrown out a single hint 
which could be useful to his own ge- 
neration, or profitable to those who 


may come after. If he could originate 
any such hint, he does not possess 
the power of embodying it in dis- 
tinct language. He has written a 
history of the French Revolution, a 
pamphlet on Chartism, a work on 
Heroes and Hero-worship, and a sort 
of political treatise entitled Past and 
Present. Can any living man point 
to a single practical passage in any of 
these volumes? If not, what is the 
real value of Mr Carlyle’s writings? 
What is Mr Carlyle himself but a 
Phantasm of the species which he is 
pleased to denounce ? 

We have known, cre now, in Eng- 
land, political writers who, single- 
handed, have waged war with Mini- 
sters, and denounced the methods of 
government. But they were men of 
strong masculine understanding, cap- 
able of comprehending principles, and 
of exhibiting them in detail. They 
never attempted to write upon sub- 
jects which they did not understand: 
consequently, what they did write 
was weil worthy of perusal, more 
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especially as their sentiments were 
conveyed in clear idiomatic English. 
Perhaps the most remarkable man of 
this class was the late William Cob- 
bett. Shrewd and practical, a master 
of figures, and an utter scorner of 
generalisation, he went at once in 
whatever he undertook to the root of 
the matter, and, right or wrong, 
demonstrated what he thought to be 
the evil, and what he conceived to be 
the remedy. There was no slip-slop, 
burlesque, or indistinctness about 
William Cobbett. Mr Carlyle, on 
the other hand, can never stir one 
inch beyond the merest vague gene- 
rality. If he were a doctor, and you 
came to him with a cut finger, he 
would regale you with a lecture on 
the heroical qualities of Avicenna, or 
commence proving that Dr Abernethy 
was simply a Phantasm-Leech, in- 
stead of whipping out his pocket- 
book, and applying a plaster to the 
wound. Put him into the House of 
Commons, and ask him to make a 
speech on the budget. No baby ever 
possessed a more indefinite idea of 
the difference between pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. He would go on 
maundering about Teufelsdrdkh, 
Sauerteig, and Dryasdust, Sir Jabez 
Windbag, Fire-horses, Marsh-jotuns, 
and vulturous Choctaws, until he was 
coughed down as remorselessly as 
ever was Sir Joshua Walmsley. 
And yet this is the gentleman who 
has the temerity to volunteer his 
services as a public instructor, and 
who is now issuing a series of monthly 
tracts, for the purpose of shedding a 
new light upon the most intricate and 
knotty points of the general policy of 
Great Britain ! 

Something of this kind we have 
already witnessed in a neighbouring 
country, but never.in the like degree. 
France has had her Flocons and her 
Louis Blancs, small, pert, presump- 
tuous animals, chalking out schemes 
of social regeneration, organised la- 
bour, industrial regiments, and the 
like. We do not intend to insinuate 
that either of these scribes is entitled 
to be ranked, for parity of intellect, 
with Mr Carlyle, because by doing 
so we might involve ourselves in a 
squabble with some of his benighted 
admirers. But we say, with per- 
fect sincerity, that so far as regards 
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political attainments and information, 
clear views, and we shall even add 
common sense, (distant as that attri- 
bute is from any of the parties above 
named,) MM. Flocon and Blanc are 
at least as capable guides as Mr Car- 
lyle can pretend to be. Something 
tangible there is, however pernicious 
to society, in the propositions of the 
former—the latter does not favour us 
with propositions at all; he contents 
himself with abusing men and matters 
in a barbarous, conceited, uncouth, 
and mystical dialect. 

One peculiarity there is about the 
Latterday Pamphlets, as contradistin- 
guished from their author’s previous 
lucubrations, which: has amused us 
not a little. Mr Carlyle has hitherto 
been understood to favour the cause 
of self-styled Liberalism. His mania, 
or rather his maunderings, on the sub- 
ject of the Protector gained him. the 
applause of many who are little less 
than theoretical republicans, and who 
regard as a glorious deed the regicide 
of the unfortunate Charles. More- 


over, certain passages in his History 
of the French Revolution tended to 
strengthen this idea ; he had a kindly 


side for Danton, and saw evident 
marks of heroism in the loathsome 
miscreant whom, in his usual absurd 
jargon, he styles “the pale sea- 
green Incorruptible,” Robespierre. 
On this ground, his works were 
received with approbation by a sec- 
tion of the public press; and we used 
to hear him lauded and commended 
as a writer of the profoundest stamp, 
as a deep original thinker, a thorough- 
paced philanthropist, the champion of 
genuine greatness, and the unflinch- 
ing enemy of delusions. Now, how- 
ever, things are altered. Mr Carlyle 
has got a new crochet into his head, 
and to the utter discomfiture of his 
former admirers, he manifests a tru- 
culent and ultra-tyrannical spirit, 
abuses the political economists, wants 
to have a strong coercive government, 
indicates a decided leaning to the whip 
and the musket as effectual modes of 
reasoning, and, in short, abjures de- 
mocracy! The sensation caused by 
this extraordinary change of sentiment 
has been as great as if Joe Hume had 
declared himself a spendthrift. Only 
think of such a document as the follow- 
ing, addressed to the sovereign people! 
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% Speech of the British Prime Minister 
to the floods of Irish and other Beggars, 
the able-bodied Lackalls, nomadic or sta- 
tionary, and the general assembly, outdoor 
and indoor, of the Pauper Populations of 
these Realms, 

“ Vagrant Lackalls! foolish most of 
you, criminal many of you, miserable all; 
the sight of you fills me with astonish- 
ment and despair. What to do with you 
I know not ; long have I been meditat- 
ing, and it is hard to tell. Here are 
some three millions of you, as I count; so 
many of you fallen sheer over into the 
abysses of open Beggary; and, fearful to 
think, every new unit that falls is loading 
so much more the chain that drags the 
other over. On the edge of the precipice 
hang uncounted millions; increasing, I am 
told, at the rate of 1200 a-day. They 
hang there on the giddy edge, poor souls, 
crumping themselves down, holding on 
with all their strength, but falling, falling 
one after another; and the chain is get- 
ting heavy, so that ever more fall; and 
who at last will stand! What to do with 
you The question, what to do with 
you? especially since the potato died, is 
like to break my heart! 

“One thing, after much meditating, I 
have at last discovered, and now know 
for some time back: That you cannot be 
left to roam abroad in this unguided 
manner, stumbling over the precipices, 
and loading ever heavier the fatal chain 
upon those who might be able to stand; 
that this of locking you up in temporary 
Idle Workhouses, when you stumble, and 
subsisting you on Indian meal, till you 
can sally forth again on fresh roamings, 
and fresh stumblings, and ultimate de- 
scent to the devil;—that this is not the 
plan; and that it never was, or could out 
of England have been supposed to be, 
much as I have prided myself upon it! 

“Vagrant Lackalls! 1 at last perceive, 
all this that has been sung and spoken, 
for a long while, about enfranchisement, 
emancipation, freedom, suffrage, civil and 
religious liberty over the world, is little 
other than sad temporary jargon, brought 
upon us by a stern necessity,—but now 
ordered by a sterner to take itself away 
again a little. Sad temporary jargon, I 
say; made up of sense and nonsense,— 
sense in small quantities, and nonsense in 
very large;—and, if taken for the whole 
or permanent truth of human things, it is 
no better than fatal infinite nonsense 
eternally untrue. All men, I think, will 
soon have to quit this, to consider this as 
a thing pretty well achieved; and to look 
out towards another thing much more 
needing achievement at the time that 
now is.” 
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Flat burglary as ever was com- 
mitted! O villain! thou wilt be con- 
demned into everlasting redemption 
for this—so say the political Dogberrys 
to the gentleman whom they used to 
applaud. We are not surprised at 
their wrath. It is rather hard to be 
told at this time of day that ballot- 
boxes and extension of the suffrage 
are included in Mr Carlyle’s catalogue 
of Shams, and that Messrs Thompson, 
Fox, and Co., must even submit to 
the charge of talking unveracities and 
owlism. Surely there is some mistake 
here. Nota whit of it. Mr Carlyle is 
in grim earnest, and lays about him like 
aman. He has not studied the records 
of the French Revolution for nothing ; 
and he is not able to discern in the late 
Continental revolts any ground for 
general congratulation on theimproved 
prospects of mankind. Such language 
as the following must sound as a 
strange rebuke in the ears of divers 
organs of the public press, who, not 
long ago, were flinging up their caps 
in ecstasies at the fall of constitutions, 
backing up Garibaldi against the 
Pope, Charles Albert against Radet- 
sky, the Sicilian insurgents against 
their Sovereign of Naples, Kossuth 
against the Emperor, Von Gagern 
against Federalism, Ledru Rollin 
against Civilisation, and Lamartine 
against Common-sense. 


“ Certainly it is a drama full of action, 
event fast following event; in which 
curiosity finds endless scope, and there 
are interests at stake, enough to arrest 
the attention of all men simple and wise. 
Whereat the idle multitude lift up their 
voices, gratulating, celebrating sky-high; 
in rhyme and prose announcement, more 
than plentiful, that now the New Era, 
and long-expected Year One of Perfect 
Human Felicity hascome. Glorious and 
immortal people, sublime French citizens, 
heroic barricades ; triumph of civil and 
religious liberty—O Heaven ! one of the 
inevitablest private miseries, to an earnest 
man in such circumstances, is this multi- 
tudinous efflux of oratory and psalmody 
from the universal human throat; drown- 
ing for the moment all reflection whatso- 
ever, except the sorrowful one that you 
are fallen in an evil, heavy-laden, long- 
eared age, and must resignedly bear your 
part inthe same. The front-wall of your 
wretched old crazy dwelling, long de- 
nounced by you to no purpose, having at 
last fairly folded itself over, and fallen 
prostrate into the street, the floors, as 
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may happen, will still hang on by the 
mere beam-ends and coherency of old 
carpentry, though in a sloping direction, 
and depend there till certain poor rusty 
nails and wormeaten dovetailings give 
way :—but is it cheering, in such circum- 
stances, that the whole household burst 
forth into celebrating the new joys of 
light and ventilation, liberty and pictu- 
resqueness of position, and thank God that 
now they have got a house to their mind?” 


Sham-kings may and do exist, 
thinks Mr Carlyle, but the greatest 
unveracity of all is this same Demo- 
cracy, which people were lately so 
very willing to applaud. It must be 
admitted that our author is perfectly 
impartial in the distribution of his 
strokes. He has no love for Kings, 
or Metternichs, or Redtape, or any 
other fiction or figure of speech where- 
by he typifies existing governments : 
he disposes of them in a wholesale 
manner of Impostors and Impostures. 
But no more does he regard with 
affection Chartist Parliament, Force 
of Public Opinion, or “ M‘Crowdy the 
Seraphic Doctor with his last evangel 
of Political Economy.” M‘Culloch 
is, in his eyes, as odious as the First 
Lord in Waiting, whoever that func- 
tionary may be. Clenching both his 
fists, he delivers a facer to the Trojan 
on the right, and to the Tyrian on 
the left. Big with the conviction that 
all Governments are wrong, as pre- 
sently or lately constituted, he can see 
no merit, but the reverse, in any of 
the schemes of progress, or reform, or 
financial change, which have yet been 
devised. Here follow some of his 
notions with regard to the most popu- 
larly prescribed remedies :— 


“ A divine message, or eternal regula- 
tion of the Universe, there verily is, in re- 
gard to every conceivable procedure and 
affair of man: faithfully following this, 
said procedure or affair will prosper, and 
have the whole universe to second it, and 
carry it, across the fluctuating contradic- 
tions, towards a victorious goal; not 
following this, mistaking this, disregard- 
ing this, destruction and wreck ure cer- 
tain for every affair. How find it? All 
the world answers me,‘ Count heads ; 
ask Universal Suffrage by the ballot- 
boxes, and that will tell! Universal Suff- 
rage, ballot-boxes, count of heads? Well, 
—I perceive we have got into strange 
spiritual latitudes indeed. Within the 
last half century or so, either the Uni- 
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verse or else the heads of men must have 
altered very much. Half a century ago, 
and down from Father Adam’s time till 
then, the Universe, wherever I could 
hear tell of it, was wont to be of some- 
what abstruse nature; by no means carry- 
ing its secret written on its face, legible 
to every passer-by ; on the contrary, ob- 
stinately hiding its secret from all foolish, 


slavish, wicked, insincere persons, and, 


partially disclosing it to the wise and 
noble-minded alone, whose number was 
not the majority in my time ! — Or per- 
haps the chief end of man being now, in 
these improved epochs, to make money 
and spend it, his interests in the Uni- 
verse have become amazingly simplified 
of late ; capable of being voted on with 
effect by almost anybody? ‘To buy in 
the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest :’ truly if that is the summary 
of his social duties, and the final divine 
message he has to follow, we may trust 
him extensively to vote upon that. But 
if it is not, and never was, or can be? If 
the Universe will not carry on its divine 
bosom any commonwealth of mortals that 
have no higher aim, — being still ‘a 
Temple and Hall of Doom! not a mere 
Weaving-shop and Cattle-pen? If the 
unfathomable Universe has decided to 
reject Human Beavers pretending to be 
Men ; and will abolish, pretty rapidly 
perhaps, in hideous mud-deluges, their 
‘markets’ and them, unless they think of 
it ?—In that case, it were better to think 
of it; andthe Democracies and Universal 
Suffrages, I can observe, will require to 
modify themselves a good deal ! ” 


Now, reader, what do you think of 
allthis? We doubt not you are a good 
deal puzzled: and an admission to 
that effect would be no impeachment 


of your intellect. Well then, let us 
try to extract from these pamphlets of 
Mr Carlyle some tendency, if not 
distinct meaning, which may at least 
indicate the current of his hopes and 
aspirations. Putting foreign govern- 
ments altogether out of the question, 
we gather that Mr Carlyle considers 
this realm of Britain as most scandal- 
ously misgoverned; that he looks 
upon Downing Street as an absolute 
sewer; that he decidedly yields to 
Mr Hawes in reverence for Lord John 
Russell; that he regards the Protec- 
tionists as humbugs ; that he laughs 
at ballot-boxes, despises extension of 
the suffrage, and repudiates, as a rule 
of conduct, the maxim about the 
markets, which indeed, by this time, 
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stinks in every British nostril as yet 
unplugged with calico; that he detests 
the modern brood of political econo- 
mists with a cordiality which does 
him credit; and that he is firmly 
convinced that democracy is a thing 
forever impossible. This is a toler- 
ably extensive creed, though as yet 
entirely a negative one—is there no 
one point upon which Mr Carlyle will 
condescend to be positive ? 

Yes, one there is; not apparent 
perhaps to the casual reader, -but de- 
tectible by him who studies closely 
those pages of oracular thought—a 
point very important at the present 
moment, for this it is—that there is 
ONE MAN existing in her Majesty’s 
dominions who could put everything 
to rights, if he were only allowed to 
do so. Who that man is we may 
possibly discover hereafter. At pre- 
sent we are hardly entitled to venture 
beyond the boundaries of dim conjec- 
ture. Nor is it very clear in what 
way the Unknown, or rather the 
Undeveloped, is to set about his ex- 
alted mission. Is he to be minister 
—or something more? Perhaps Mr 
Carlyle did not like to be altogether 
explicit on such a topic as this ; but 
we may possibly gain a little light 
from indirect and suggestive passages. 
Take this for example : 


“ Alas, it is sad enough that anarchy 
is here; that we are not permitted to 
regret its being here,—for who that had, 
for this divine Universe, an eye which 
was human at all, could wish that shams 
of any kind, especially that Sham Kings 
should continue ? No: at all costs, it is 
to be prayed by all men that Shams may 
cease. Good Heavens, to what depths 
have we got, when this to many a man 
seems strange! Yet strange to many a 
man it does seem ; and to many a solid 
Englishman, wholesomely digesting his 
pudding among what are called the culti- 
vated classes, it seems strange exceed- 
ingly, a mad ignorant notion, quite heter- 
odox, and big with mere ruin. He has 
been used to decent forms long since 
empty of meaning, to plausible modes, 
solemnities grown ceremonial,—what you 
in your iconoclast humour call shams,— 
all his life long ; never heard that there 
was any harm in them, that there was 
any getting on without them. Did not 
cotton spin itself, beef grow, and groceries 
and spiceries come in from the East and 
the West, quite comfortably by the side 
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of shams? Kings reigned, what they 
were pleased to call reigning; lawyers 
pleaded, bishops preached, and honour- 
able members perorated ; and to crown 
the whole, as if it were all real and no 
sham there, did not scrip continue sale- 
able, and the banker pay in bullion, or 
paper with a metallic basis? ‘The 
greatest sham, I have always thought, is 
he that would destroy shams.’ 

“Even so. To such depth have J, the 
poor knowing person of this epoch, got ; 
—almost below the level of lowest hu- 
manity, and down towards the state of 
apehood and oxhood! For never till in 
quite recent generations was such a 
scandalous blasphemy quietly set forth 
among the sons of Adam; never before 
did the creature called man believe gene- 
rally in his heart that this was the rule 
in this Earth; that in deliberate long- 
established lying could there be help or 
salvation for him, could there be at length 
other than hindrance and destruction for 
him.” 

We have been sorely tempted to 
mark with italics certain portions of 
the above extract, but on second 
thoughts we shall leave it intact. 
After applying ourselves most dili- 
gently to the text, with the view of 
eliciting its meaning, we have arrived 
at the conclusion, that it is either 
downright nonsense, or something a 
great deal worse. Observe what he 
says. It is to be prayed for by all 
men that Shams may cease—more 
especially Sham Kings. But certain 
solid Englishmen are not prepared 
for this. They have been “used to 
decent forms long since fallen empty 
of meaning, to plausible modes, solem- 
nities ‘grown ceremonial,—what you 
in your iconoclast humour call shams.” 
They thought no harm of them. 
" vm g reigned, what they were 
pleased to call reigning; lawyers 
pleaded, bishops preached, and ho- 
nourable members perorated,” &c. 
And those who differ in their estimate 
of these things from Mr Carlyle are 
“almost below the level of lowest 
humanity, and down towards the 
state of apehood and oxhood :”—and 
their belief is a ‘scandalous blas- 
phemy.” So then, the Monarchy is 
a sham, and so are the laws, the 
Church, and the Constitution! They 
are all lies, and in deliberate long- 
established lying there can be no help 
or salvation for the subject! This 
may not be Mr Carlyle’s meaning, 
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and we are very willing to suppose 
so; but he has no title to be angry, 
were we to accept his words accord- 
ing to their evident sense. If men, 
through conceit or affectation, will 
write in this absurd and reckless 
fashion, they must be prepared to 
stand the consequences. ‘The first 
impression on the mind of every one 
who peruses the above passage must 
be, that the author is opposed to the 
form of government which is unalter- 
ably established in these kingdoms. 
If this be so, we should like to know 
in what respect such doctrines differ 
from the pestilential revolutionary 
trash which has inundated France 
and Germany? What kind of over- 
turn does Mr Carlyle contemplate, 
for overturn there must be, and that 
of the most extensive kind, if his 
views are ever destined to be realised? 
Is it not, perhaps, as melancholy a 
spectacle as may be, to find a man 
of some genius, and considerable 
learning, attempting to unsettle the 
minds of the young and enthusiastic, 
upon points distinctly identified with 
all that is great. and glorious in our 
past history; and insinuating doc- 
trines which are all the more danger- 
ous on account of the oblique and 
uncertain language in which they are 
conveyed? Fear God and honour the 
King, are precepts not acknowledged 
by Mr Carlyle as the rudiment and 
foundation of his faith. He does not 
recognise them as inseparably linked 
together. He would set up instead 
some wretched phantom of his own ima- 
gination, framed out of the materials 
which he fondly supposes to be the 
attributes of the heroic character, and 
he would exalt that above all other 
authority, human and divine. He is, 
if we do not entirely misconstrue the 
tenor of these pamphlets, possessed at 
this moment with the notion of the 
advent of another Cromwell, the sole 
event which, as he thinks, can save 
England from being swallowed up by 
the evils which now beset her. What 
these evils are, we shall shortly en- 
deavour to ascertain; in the mean 
time, let us keep our attention fixed 
on this primary matter of authority. 
Cromwellism, then, if we may use 
the term, is Mr Carlyle’s secret and 
theory. Cromwellism, is, we know, 
but another phrase for despotism; and 
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we shall not put so harsh a construc- 
tion on the term as to suppose that it 
necessarily involves extinguishment 
of the royal function. The example 
of Richelieu is sufficient to save us 
from such a violent interpretation, 
and therefore we may fairly assume 
that our author contemplates nothing 
more than the lodgment of the execu- 
tive power in the hands of some stern 
and inexorable minister. To this the 
whole of his multitudinous political 
ravings, when melted into intelligible 
speech, would seem to tend. He has 
little regard for Kings, despises Lords, 
contemns Bishops, scouts the House 
of Commons, sneers at Chartists, re- 
pudiates the political economists, 
spurns the mob, and laughs at the 
Ten-pounders. There is here a toler- 
ably extensive range of scorn—we 
doubt whether it could have been 
equalled by the reflective philosopher 
of the tub. Now, lest we should be 
thought harsh in our judgment of Mr 
Carlyle, or uncharitable in our method 
of construing him, let us hear what 
he has to say with regard to popular 
representation. Let us suppose that 


monarchy is cleared away as a Sham, 


or at all events placed in respectable 
abeyance, and that there is no farther 
debate as to hereditary right or even 
constitutional sovereignty. Also that 
we have got rid of Peers and Bishops. 
Now, then, as to Congress :— 


“To examine this recipe of a Parlia- 
ment, how fit it is for governing Nations, 
nay, how fit it may now be, in these new 
times, for governing England itself where 
we are used to it so long : this, too, is an 
alarming inquiry, to which all thinking 
men, and good citizens of their country, 
who have an ear for the small still voices 
and eternal intimations, across the tem- 
porary clamours and loud blaring pro- 
clamations, are now solemnly invited. 
Invited by the rigorous fact itself; which 
will one day, and that perhaps soon, de- 
mand practical decision, or redecision of 
it from us,—with enormous penalty if we 
decide it wrong. I think we shall all 
have to consider this question, one day; 
better perhaps now than later, when the 
leisure may be less. If a Parliament, 
with suffrages and universal or any con- 
ceivable kind of suffrages, is the method, 
then certainly let us set about discovering 
the kind of suffrages, and rest no moment 
till we have got them. But it is possible 
@ Parliament may not be the method! 
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Not the whole method ; nor the method 
at all, if taken as the whole? If a Par- 
liament with never such suftrages is not 
the method settled by this latter autho- 
rity, then it will urgently behove us to 
become aware of that fact, and to quit 
such method ;—we may depend upon it, 
however unanimous we be, every step 
taken in that direction will, by the Eter- 
nal Law of things, be a step from im- 
provement, not towards it.” 

Was there ever so tantalising a 
fellow? We only know of one paral- 
lel instance. Sancho, after a judicial 
hearing at Barrataria, sits down to 
dinner, but every dish upon which he 
sets his fancy is whisked away at the 
command of a gaunt personage sta- 
tioned on one side of his chair, hay- 
ing a wholesome rod in his hand. 
Fruit, meat, partridges, stewed rab- 
bits, veal, and olla-podrida, vanish 
in succession, and for the removal of 
each some learned reason is assigned 
by the representative of Esculapius. 
We give the remainder of the anec- 
dote in the words of Cervantes. 
‘¢ Sancho, hearing this, threw himself 
backward in his chair, and, looking 
at the doctor from head to foot, verv 
seriously, asked him his name, and 
where he had studied. To which he 
answered: ‘My Lord Governor, my 
name is Doctor Pedro Rezio de 
Aguero; I am a native of a place 
called ‘Tirteafuera, lying between 
Caraquel and Almoddobar del Campo 
on the right hand, and I have taken 
my doctor’s degree in the University 
of Ossuna.’ ‘Then hark you,’ said 
Sancho in a rage, ‘Signor Doctor 
Pedro Rezio de Aguero, native of 
Tirteafuera, lying on the right hand 
as we go from Caraquel to Almod- 
dobar del Campo, graduate in Os- 
suna, get out of my sight this 
instant—or, by the light of heaven! 
I will take a cudgel, and, be- 
ginning with your carcase, will so 
belabour all the physic-mongers in 
the island, that not one of the tribe 
shall be left!—I mean of those like 
yourself, who are ignorant quacks ; 
for those who are learned and wise I 
shall make much of, and honour, as 
so many angels. Isay again, Signor 
Pedro Rezio, begone! or I shall take 
the chair I sat on, and comb your 
head with it, to some tune, and, if 1 
am called to an account for it, when 
I give up my office, I will prove that 
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Ihave done a good service, in ridding 
the world of a bad physician, who is 
a public executioner.’ ” 

Mr Carlyle, though he may not be 
aware of it, is even such a political 
doctor. He despises De Lolme on 
the British Constitution, and peremp- 
torily forbids his patient to have 
anything to do with that exploded 
system. ‘‘I should like to have,” 
says the pupil placed under his 
charge, ‘‘in the first place, a well- 
regulated constituted monarchy.” 
“Tis a sham!” cries Signor Doctor 
Thomas Carlyle—‘* Are solemnly 

- constituted Impostors the proper 
kings of men? Do you think the 
life of man is a grimacing dance of 
apes? To be led always by the 
squeak of a paltry fiddle? Away 
with* it!” The wand is waved, and 
constitutional monarchy disappears. 
“* Well then,” quoth the tyro, ‘‘ sup- 
pose we have anestablished Church and 
a House of Peers?” ‘* Avaunt, ye 
Unveracities—ye Unwisdoms,” shrieks 
the infuriated graduate. ‘‘ What are 
ye but iniquities of Horsehair? O 
my brother! above all, when thou 
findest Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute- 
mindedness, — yes, there, with or 
without Church-tithes and Shovelhat, 
or were it with mere dungeons, and 
gibbets, and crosses, attack it, I say ; 
smite it wisely, unweariedly, and rest 
not while thou livest and it lives! 
Instead of heavenly or earthly Guid- 
ance for the souls of men, you have 
Black or White Surplice Controver- 
sies, stuffed Hair-and-leather Popes ; 
—terrestrial Law-words, Lords, and 
Lawbringers organising Labour in these 
years, by passing Corn Laws. ‘Take 
them away!” ‘What say you to 
the House of Commons, doctor?” 
“ Owldom! off with it.” ‘A De- 
mocracy?” ‘On this side of the 
Atlantic and on that, Democracy, we 
apprehend, is for ever impossible.” 
** And why will none of these things 
do?” ‘ Because,” quoth the gra- 
duate with a solemn aspect, ‘ you 
perceive we have actually got into 
the New Era there has been such pro- 
phesying of: here we all are, arrived 
at last ;—and it is by no means the 
land flowing with milk and honey we 
were led to expect! very much the 
reverse. A terrible new country 

this: no neighbours in it yet, that I 
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can see, but irrational flabby mon- 
sters (philanthropic and other) of the 
giant species; hyenas, laughing 
hyznas, predatory wolves ; probably 
devils, blue (or perhaps blue-and- 
yellow) devils, as St Guthlac found 
in Croyland long ago. A huge un- 
trodden haggard country, the chaotic 
battlefield of Frost and Fire, a 
country of savage glaciers, granite- 
mountains, of foul jungles, unhewed 
forests, quaking bogs;— which we 
shall have our own ados to make 
arable and habitable, I think!” 
What wonder if the pupil, hearing 
this pitiable tirade, should bethink 
him of certain modes of treatment 
prescribed by the faculty, in cases of 
evident delirium, as extremely suit- 
able to the symptoms exhibited by 
his beloved preceptor ? 

Let us now see what sort of govern- 
ment Mr Carlyle would propose for 
our adoption, guidance, and regenera- 
tion. Some kind of shapes are trace- 
able even in fog-banks, and the ana- 
logy encourages us to persevere in our 
Latter-day researches. 

Mr Carlyle is decidedly of opinion 
that it is our business to find out the 
very Noblest possible man to undertake 
the whole job. What he means by 
Noblest is explicitly stated. ‘It is 
the Noblest, not the Sham-Noblest ; 
it is God Almighty’s Noble, not the 
Court-Tailor’s Noble, nor the Able- 
Editor’s Noble, that must in some 
approximate degree be raised to the 
supreme place; he and not a coun- 
terfeit — under penalties.” This 
Noblest, it seems, is to have a select 
series or staff of Noblers, to whom 
shall be confided the divine everlasting 
duty of directing and controlling the 
Ignoble. The mysterious process by 
means of which ‘the Noblest” is to 
be elevated—when he is discovered— 
is not indicated, but the intervention 
of ballot-boxes is indignantly dis- 
claimed. ‘The Real Captain, unless 
it be some Captain of mechanical 
Industry hired by Mammon, where is 
he in these days? Most likely, in 
silence, in sad isolation somewhere, in 
remote obscurity; trying if, in an 
evil ungoverned time, he cannot at 
least govern himself.” There are 
limits to human endurance, and we 
maintain that we have a right to call 
upon Mr Carlyle either to produce 
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this remarkable Captain, or to indi- 
cate his whereabouts. He tells us 
that time is pressing—that we are 
moving in the midst of goblins, and 
that everything is going to the mis- 
chief for want of this Noblest of his. 
Well, then, we say, where is this 
Captain of yours? Let us have a look 
at him—give us at least a guess as to 
his outward marks and locality—does 
he live in Chelsea or Whitehall Gar- 
dens ; or has he been, since the gene- 
ral emigration of the Stags, trying to 
govern himself in sad isolation and 
remote obscurity at Boulogne? Ifyou 
know anything about him, out with 
it —if not, why pester the public 
with these sheets of intolerable 
twaddle? 

As to the Nobler gentry, who are to 
surround the Noblest, whenever that 
Cromwell Redivivus shall appear, 
there is, in Mr Carlyle’s opinion, no 
such pitiable uncertainty. ‘They may 
not, perhaps, be altogether as plenti- 
ful as blackberries on an autumnal 
hedge, yet nevertheless they are to be 
found. ‘* Who are available to your 


offices in Downing Street ? ” quoth he. 
“ All the gifted souls, of every rank, 


who are born to you in this generation. 
These are appointed, by the true eter- 
nal ‘divine right’ which will never 
become obsolete, to be your governors 
and administrators; and precisely as 
you employ them, or neglect to em- 
ploy them, will your State be favoured 
of Heaven or disfavoured. This 
noble young soul, you can have him 
on either of two conditions ; and on 
one of them, since he is here in the 
world, you must have him. As your 
ally and coadjutor ; or failing that, as 
your natural enemy: which shall it 
be?” Now, this we call speaking to 
the point. We are acquainted, more 
or less intimately, with some couple 
of dozen “noble young souls,” all 
very clever fellows in their way, who 
have not the slightest objections to 
take permanent quarters in Downing 
Street, if anybody will make it worth 
their while; and we undertake to 
show that the dullest of them is inti- 
nitely superior, in point of intellect and 
education, to the present Secretary of 
the Board of Control. But are all the 
noble young souls, without excep- 
tion, to be provided for at the public 
expense? Really, in these economi- 
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cal times, such a proposal sounds rather 
preposterous; yet even Mr Carlyle 
does not insinuate that the noble 
young souls will do any work without 
a respectable modicum of pay. On 
the contrary, he seems to admit that, 
without pay, they are likely to be 
found in the opposition. Various 
considerations crowd upon us. Would 
it have been a correct or a creditable 
thing for M. Guizot to have placed in 
Office all the noble young souls of the 
National, simply by way of keeping 
them out of mischief? The young 
nobility connected with that credit- 
able print certainly did contrive to 
scramble into office along the ridges 
of the barricades, and a very nice 
business they made of it when they 
came to try their hands at legislation. 
But perhaps Mr Carlyle would only 
secure talent of the very highest de- 
scription. Well, then, what kind of 
talent ? Are we to look out for the best 
poets, and make them Secretaries of 
State? The best Secretaries of State 
we have known in our day, were about 
as poor poets as could be imagined; 
and we are rather apprehensive that 
the converse of the proposition might 
likewise be found to hold good. 


“ How sweet an Ovid was in Melbourne 
lost !’? 


sighed a Whig critic, commenting 
with rapture on some of that noble- 
man’s early lucubrations; and yet, 
after all, we have no reason to think 
that the roll of British bards has been 
impoverished by the accidental exclu- 
sion. Flesh and blood could not have 
endured a second tragedy from Lord 
John Russell, and yet the present 
Premier, despite of Don Carlos, is 
thought by some partial friends to cut 
a tolerably decent figure as a politician. 
As to that, we shall venture no opinion. 
Mr Carlyle, however, is clear for the 
poets. Listen to his instance. 


* From the lowest and broadest stra- 
tum of Society, where the births are by 
the million, there was born, almost in 
our own memory, a Robert Burns ; son 
of one who ‘had not capital for his poor 
moor-farm of twenty pounds a-year.’ 
Robert Burns never had the smallest 
chance to get into Parliament, much as 
Robert Burns deserved, for all our sakes, 
to have been found there. For the man, 
—it was not known to men purblind, 
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sunk in their poor dim vulgar element, 
but might have been known to men of 
insight who had any loyalty, or any roy- 
alty of their own,—was a born-king of 
men: full of valour, of intelligence and 
heroic nobleness ; fit for far other work 
than to break his heart among poor 
mean mortals, gauging beer. Him no 
ten-pound Constituency chose, nor did 
any Reforming Premier.” 


Of course they did not, and why 
should they? If Burns was alive at 
the present moment, in the full glory 
of his intellect and strength, would 
any sensible constituency think of 
sending him to Parliament? Of all 
the trash that Mr Carlyle has ever 
written—and there is a good deal 
of it,—this about Robert Burns, 
whom he calls the ‘‘ new Norse Thor,” 
not being selected as a statesman, is 
perhaps the most insufferable. The 
vocation of a poet is, we presume, to 
sing ; to pour forth his heart in noble, 
animating, or touching strains ; not 
to discuss questions of policy, or to 
muddle his brains over Blue Books, 
or the interminable compilations of 
Mr Porter. Not so thinks Carlyle. 
He would have shut up Burns in 


Downing Street, debarred him from 
the indulgence of verse, and clapped 
him at the head of a Board of Poor- 


law Commissioners. ‘* And the 
meagre Pitt, and his Dundasses, and 
red-tape Phantasms (growing very 
ghastly now to think of) did not in 
the least know or understand, the im- 
pious god-forgetting mortals, that 
Heroic Intellects, if Heaven were 
pleased to send such, were the one 
salvation for the world and for them 
and all of us.” Mr Carlyle seems to 
have most original notions on the 
subject of nature’s gifts. It would be 
as reasonable to say that, because a 
nightingale sings more sweetly than 
its compeers, it ought to be taken to 
the house and trained as a regular 
falcon. 

We are very far indeed from wish- 
ing to maintain that literary men may 
not be possessed of every quality 
which is most desirable in a states- 
man. But instances of this combina- 
tion are rare, and on the whole we 
think that our ‘ Heroic Intellects,” 
and ‘‘ noble young souls,” will acquit 
themselves most creditably by follow- 
ing out the peculiar bent of their own 
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genius. If they have any political 
tendency, it will develop itself in due 
season ; but we protest, most strenu- 
ously, against a Parliament of men of 
genius, or a cabinet of literateurs. 
We have seen quite enough of that in 
other countries. A more laughable 
spectacle, if it had not also been pain- 
ful, than the Frankfort chamber, 
composed very much of suchlike ma- 
terials, was never given to public 
gaze. Old Ludwig Uhland, for all 
the appearance he made, had better 
have stuck to his ballads. In France, 
Victor Hugo, whose name is second 
in literature to none, cuts a most 
sorry figure. Even Lamartine is 
sadly out of his place, though a longer 
experience of the Chamber saves him 
from incurring that constant ridicule 
which is the reward of his dramatic 
brother. Eugene Sue, we observe, 
is another noble young soul, who is 
panting for political renown. Far be 
it from us to anticipate his final des- 
tiny: as to his deservings, there can 
be little difference of opinion. 

It cannot be denied that excep- 
tions, and very plausible ones, might 
be taken to the very best ministry 
ever formed, on the score of talent. 
Nay, even that ministry known by 
the distinguishing title of ‘‘ all the 
Talents,” could hardly have borne a 
searching scrutiny. But, upon the 
whole, we are by no means convinced 
that a Cabinet of uniform brilliancy 
is a thing to be desired. One light 
would be apt to burn emulously be- 
side another. Moreover talent, though 
an excellent and admirable quality, 
is not the only requisite for a states- 
man. Barrington was one of the 
cleverest fellows of his day; yet it 
might have been somewhat hazardous 
to trust him with the keys of the 
Treasury. There have been in our 
own time in the House of Commons 
divers noble young souls, of great and 
undoubted talent, whose accession to 
office would by no means have in- 
creased the confidence of the public 
in Ministers. And there are men now 
in the House of Commons who, to a 
certain extent, agree with Mr Car- 
lyle, and complain very bitterly that 
talent is not allowed to occupy its 
proper place. At a meeting of the 
National Reform Association held on 
23d April last, Mr W. J. Fox, M.P. 
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for Oldham, is reported to have said 
— That the great object they had 
in view was a social revolution, not 
gained by blood, or disturbing the 
constitution, but raising the aristo- 
cracy of intelligence and morality to a 
place beside the cliques which had 
ruled the country merely by the in- 
fluence of property and wealth. . . 
An open career to talent was a fa- 
vourite maxim of Napoleon, who, so 
far as he had acted on it, gave the 
signal for a great change in the public 
mind. He hoped that responsibility 
would assume the place now held by 
the interests and privileges of family 
cliques, and that talent would thus be 
made true to its duties and instincts.” 
Here is another Heroic Intellect quite 
ready to take office if he can get it, 
and ready, moreover, to put the bal- 
lot-box and all manner of extended 
suffrage into motion, in order that he 
may attain his object. We have no 


doubt that Mr Fox is a very clever 
person, and also that he is fully im- 
bued with the same gratifying impres- 
sion; nevertheless, we are free to 
confess that we would rather see him 
on the outside, than in the interior of 


the hen-roost of Downing Street. 
There may be persons within it who 
might as well, on public considera- 
tions, be out; but there are also many 
without, who, notwithstanding their 
vaunted breadth of intellect, should be 
kept from getting in. Will Mr Fox 
venture to aver that, in Britain, there 
is not an open career for talent? Now, 
as ever, talent will not fail in its aim, 
provided its possessor is endowed with 
other qualities and virtues which are 
requisite to command success by se- 
curing confidence and esteem. 

Let us now suppose that Mr Car- 
lyle has succeeded in his quest after 
capable men—that he has fairly bolted 
his Noblest, like an overgrown badger, 
from the hole in which he lies present- 
ly concealed, and has surrounded 
him with a staff of the Nobler, includ- 
ing, we presume, the author of the 
Latter-day Pamphlets. Noblest and 
Nobler must now go to work in seri- 
ous earnest, taking some order with 
the flabby monsters, laughing hyznas, 
predatory wolves, and blue, or blue 
and yellow devils, which abound in 
this New Era. What is the first step 
to be adopted? We find it in No. I. 
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We have transcribed already the 
commencement of the speech to be 
made by the new British Minister to 
the assembled paupers—let us hear a 
few sentences— 

“ But as for you, my indigent incom- 
petent friends, I have to repeat, with sor- 
row but with perfect clearness, what is 
plainly undeniable, and is even clamor- 
ous to get itself admitted, that you are of 
the nature of slaves,—or if you prefer the 
word of nomadic, and now even vagrant 
and vagabond servants that can find no 
master on those terms ; which seems to me 
a much uglier word. Emancipation ? 
You have been emancipated with a ven- 
geance! Foolish souls! I say the whole 
world cannot emancipate you. Fealty to 
ignorant unruliness, to gluttonous slug- 
gish Improvidence, to the Beerpot and 
the Devil, who is there that can emanci- 
pate a man in that predicament? Nota 
whole Reform Bill, a whole French Re- 
volution executed for his behoof alone.” 


In this style, Noblest proceeds for a 
page or two, haranguing the unlucky 
paupers upon the principle that po- 
verty is crime; taunting them with 
previous doles of Indian meal and 
money, and informing them that the 
Workhouses are thenceforward inex- 
orably shut. Finally, he announces 
that they are to be embodied into 
industrial regiments, with proper 
officers; and marched off ‘to the 
Irish Bogs, to the vacant desolations 
of Connaught now falling into Canni- 
balism, to mis-tilled Connaught, to 
ditto Munster, Leinster, Ulster, I will 
lead you; to the English fox covers, 
furze-grown Commons, New Forests, 
Salisbury Plains; likewise to the 
Scotch Hillsides, and bare rushy 
slopes which as yet feed only sheep.” 
All these are to be tilled by the slave 
regiments under the following penal- 
ties for recusancy. ‘* Refuse to strike 
into it; shirk the heavy labour, dis- 
obey the rules—I will admonish and 
endeavour to incite you; if in vain, I 
will flog you; if still in vain, I will 
at last shoot you,—and make God’s 
Earth, and the forlorn-hope in God’s 
Battle, free of you. Understand it, I 
advise you!” O rare Thomas Carlyle! 

The language in which this signi- 
ficant and notable plan is conveyed, is 
more original than the plan itself. 
Other Liberals than Mr Carlyle have 
propounded the doctrine that the 
pauper is a slave of the state. A cen- 
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tury and a half ago, Fletcher of Sal- 
toun wrote a treatise to that effect, 
and probably a more determined re- 
publican than Fletcher never stepped 
in upper leathers. But somehow or 
other, although Scotland was then 
less scrupulous in matters of personal 
freedom than the sister kingdom, the 
scheme was by no means received with 
acclamation. Heritable jurisdictions 
were all very well in their way, but 
the idea of reducing the peasantry to 
the state of Russian serfdom, was 
rather more than the free parliament 
of the Scots Estates could contrive to 
stomach. It has been very shrewdly 
remarked that there is a wide circle in 
politics, whereof the connecting link 
lies between ultra-liberalism and 
absolute tyranny. Mr Carlyle, with- 
out meaning it, gives us a fair exem- 
plification of this in the present 
pamphlets. Messrs Cobden and Bright 
afford us an unmistakeable exemplifi- 
cation of it, in their endeavours to 
frustrate the operation of the Ten 
Hours’ Bill. M. Ledru Rollin demon- 
strated it in his circulars, on the occa- 
sion of the first French republican 
election. Liberty is a beautiful term, 


but its true signification is unknown 

to the thorough-paced demagogue. 
According to the spirit of the Brit- 

ish laws, labour can only be enforced 


as the penalty of crime. Mr Carlyle 
would change this, and would place 
the pauper upon precisely the same 
level as the convict. We are not pre- 
pared to say that some important im- 
provements might not be made in the 
practical operation of the poor-laws. 
We have read various pamphlets, 
published in this city and elsewhere, 
which strenuously recommend the 
employment of the able-bodied poor 
in the reclaiming of waste lands, and 
their immediate removal from the 
towns. There is, however, much 
more philanthropy than philosophy in 
these schemes. In order to discover 
a proper remedy, we ought in every 
case to direct our primary attention 
to the nature and origin of the dis- 
ease; and this is precisely what our 
modern philanthropists neglect to do. 
Pegple do not crowd into towns of 
their own choice. Give them their 
free will, and the means of subsis- 
tence, and one and all of them will 
prefer the fresh air, and the sights and 
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sounds of nature, to the stifling atmo- 
sphere, the reeking filth, and the dis- 
cordant cries of the city lanes and 
courts. But no such free will exists : 
the balance has not been kept between 
the country and the towns. No en- 
couragement has been given to the 
small manufactures, which in former 
times were the support of villages 
now rapidly falling into decay. The 
gigantic power of machinery, set in 
motion by large capital, has nearly 
abolished the hand-loom. Worsted 
knitting, yarn-spinning, straw-plait- 
ing, are now rendered almost profit- 
less occupations. In order to live, 
the villagers have been forced to 
migrate to the towns. We need hardly 
refer to the earliest of the Free-trade 
measures, which, by substituting Span- 
ish barilla for kelp, threw whole dis- 
tricts of the West Highlands at once 
into a state of pauperism. At this 
moment, a new cause is aggravating 
the evil. The stagnation of agricul- 
tural employment occasioned by the 
abolition of the corn duties, has given 
a new impetus to rural emigration; 
and those who cannot afford their 
passage to foreign parts naturally 
seek refuge in the towns. In another 
year—if the experiment shouldbe con- 
tinued so long—the effects of this last 
change will become more evident than 
they are now. ‘The able-bodied 
ploughman is the last of the agricul- 
tural class who will suffer. Those 
who have already been compelled to 
change their homes, or to go upon 
the parish-list, are the cottars, who 
derived their subsistence from the 
employment given them by resident 
proprietors. So long as encourage- 
ment to agricultural improvement ex- 
isted, these poor people never wanted 
work; but now the calamitous fall in 
the price of produce, and the prospect 
of a great diminution of rents, have 
compelled the landlords to discontinue 
their improvements, and to reduce 
the expenses of their establishments to 
the lowest possible limit. In this way, 
country labour is lessened, and town 
labour, by the increasing competition 
of hands, is cheapened. This is the 
true secret of all those startling reve- 
lations as to the misery, want, and 
positive oppression of the working 
classes which have lately appeared in 
the public journals, and which have: 
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engendered in the minds of many a 
natural despair as to the destiny of a 
state in which such things are suffered 
to exist. The remedy undoubtedly 
is neither an easy nor a speedy one; 
still, it is by no means to be included 
in the category of impossibilities. 
Machinery, which is the first great 
cause of British pauperism, cannot in- 
deed be checked, but it may very easily 
be taxed. ‘‘ An acre of land,” says a 
late eminent writer, ‘ if cultivated, 
must pay a tithe of its productions to 
support the religion of the state, and 
an equal contribution with any other 
property in respect of the poor, coun- 
ty, and church rates ; but mechanical 
power may exercise its productive 
faculty ad infinitum, with but a trifling 
reference or liability to either the one 
or the other. The building may be 
rated at £200, £500, or £1000 a-year, 
but it has a power within it which, as 
compared with landed property rated 
at the same amount, will produce a 
hundredfold as great a return—a 
principle in legislation as deteriorat- 
ing in its operation on the masses as 
it is unjust to individuals.” That 
machinery, which has changed the 


whole character of our population, 
and which, in fact, has been the means 
of creating this stern reality of pau- 
perism, is not taxed upon the prin- 


ciple of its productive power. That 
it should be so, seems evident upon 
the smallest reflection. Land is not 
taxed on the principle of acreage, but 
on that of value, which again depends 
entirely on production. Why should 
not the manufactory be rated in the 
same manner? It is true that, by 
such a meastire as this, pauperism 
could not be removed, but it would be 
materially checked, for the fair propor- 
tion of the burden would thus be 
thrown on the shoulders of those who 
occasioned it. But nothing effectual 
can be done until the nation has 
finally determined what policy it is to 
pursue for the future, and in all time 
coming, with respect to native indus- 
try. If Free Trade is to go on, pau- 
perism must continue like a Upas 
tree to spread and overshadow the 
land. It is not within the range of 
possibility that this can be otherwise. 
Nochurch-extension, education, cheap 
literature, ventilation, sewerage, pub- 
lic baths, or model lodging-houses, 
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can avail to mitigate the evil. It is 
town competition—made triply worse 
by the operation of low tariffs—which 
is driving the working classes to the 
verge of the pit of despair; and that 
town competition is increasing, and 
will increase, so long as a fresh daily 
supply of hands is driven from coun- 
try labour. The scheme of the phil- 
anthropists to whom we have referred, 
is to take the surplusage from the 
towns and to send them to the coun- 
try. This, in the present state of 
matters, is about as feasible an under- 
taking as if we were to try to make a 
stream of water run up-hill. Why, 
the misery and indigence which they 
seek to relieve, is not the result of 
mere idleness, dissipation, or profli- 
gacy—it arises from over-competition 
in one department of industry, occa- 
sioned by the utter want of profitable 
employment in another. There would 
be no need of industrial regiments to 
cultivate the soil, if its cultivation were 
allowed to beremunerative. But,to set 
our pauper population at work upon 
anything which will not repay private 
enterprise is mere delusion. We have 
said this much upon a topic of the 
greatest interest, and the utmost im- 
portance, becatise we are convinced 
that many persons, who are fully im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the 
evil, have mistaken the remedy from 
the want of a due consideration of the 
causes from whence that evil has 
arisen. It is, however, a subject too 
large for incidental discussion, and we 
shall probably return to it on a future 
occasion, when we can state our views 
without reference to the whimsical 
vagaries of Mr Carlyle. 

So then, the Noblest having made 
his speech, and wound up with a sig- 
nificant hint of flogging and pistol- 
ing every one of the unfortunate serfs 
who shall fail to wield the hoe with 
becoming alacrity, what next? No- 
thing more, in so far as the interests 
of the working classes are concerned ; 
at least nothing tangible. Perhaps it 
would be absurd to expect anything 
more. The man who can propound a 
scheme to rid us of pauperism, with 
all its concomitant misery, would be a 
greater benefactor to the common- 
wealth, and to the human race, than a 
thousand Howards in one. Mr Car- 
lyle is perhaps the most strenuous 
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advocate for work that we ever en- 
countered. He would have made a 
first-rate taskmaster under the old 
Egyptian economy. He is, with 
great reason, indignant at the state to 
which our West Indian Colonies have 
been reduced by means of Exeter 
Hall emancipation, and he scouts 
emancipation itself as a gross delusion 
of the fiend. It is to be regretted 
that his views have been so late of 
ripening. Time was, when a fair and 
common-sense protest, advanced by a 
Liberal philosopher, against the absur- 
dity of attempting to change the hue 
of the Ethiopian by a single moment- 
ary scrubbing, might have been of 
some actual use: now, it is in vain to 
recommend a protracted application 
of the tub. The Noblest, when Mr 
Carlyle has discovered him and put 
him forward, will hardly achieve his 
ends by using the following language, 
even supposing that he wielded the 
lightning, and were able to put his 
threats into execution. 

“Beautiful Black Peasantry, who 
have fallen idle, and have got the Devil 
at your elbow; interesting White 


Felonry, who are not idle, but have en- 


listed into the Devil’s regiments of the 
line,—know that my benevolence for you 
is comparatively trifling! What I have 
of that divine feeling is due to others, 
not to you. A universal Sluggard-and- 
Scoundrel Protection Society is not the 
one I mean to institute in these times, 
where so much wants protection, and is 
sinking to sad issues for want of it! 
The scoundrel needs no protection. The 
scoundrel that will hasten to the gallows, 
why not rather clear the way for him ? 
Better he reach his goal and outgate by 
the natural proclivity, than be so ex- 
pensively dammed up and detained, 
poisoning everything as he stagnates and 
meanders along, to arrive at last a 
hundred times fouler, and swollen a 
hundred times bigger! Benevolent men 
should reflect on this—And you Qua- 
shee, my pumpkin,—{not a bad fellow 
either, this poor Quashee, when tolerably 
guided !)—idle Quashee, I say you must 
get the Devil sent away from your elbow, 
my poor dark friend! In this world 
there will be no existence for you other- 
wise. No, not as the brother of your 
folly will I live beside you. Please to 
withdraw out of my way, if I am not to 
contradict your folly and amend it, and 
put it in the stocks if it will not amend. 
By the Eternal Maker! it is on that foot- 
ing alone that you and I can live 
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together. And if you had respectable 
traditions dated from beyond Magna 
Charta, or from beyond the Deluge, to 
the contrary, and written sheepskins 
that would thatch the face of the world, 
—behold I, for one individual, do not be- 
lieve said respectable traditions, nor 
regard said written sheepskins, except 
as things which you, till you grow wiser, 
will believe. Adieu, Quashee; I will 
wish you better guidance than you have 
had of late.” 

The meaning of this passage is, 
that the black population of our 
colonies ought no longer to be per- 
mitted to dwell in perfect idleness in 
their provision grounds, rearing 
pumpkins for their own consumption, 
without regard to the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane, As we have already 
remarked, this view is somewhat of 
the latest ; nevertheless truth, like 
repentance, can never come too late 
to be received. Divorced from the 
folly of his speech, Mr Carlyle’s senti- 
ment is sound. Twenty millions of 
British money, wrung from the hard- 
taxed labour of our people, were 
given—for what? Not only to eman- 
cipate the Negroes, but to place 
them in such a position that they 
could effectually control their former 
masters — our own colonists and 
countrymen, to whom our faith was 
solemnly plighted for the maintenance 
of their privileges and commerce. 
Let it be granted that slavery was 
a gross sin, was it incumbent upon 
us to elevate the emancipated Blacks 
so high, that they could control the 
labour market—to give them the 
status of untaxed yoemen, without any 
security for the slightest manifestation 
of their gratitude? It was more than 
preposterous that those whose free- 
dom was purchased should be placed 
in a better position, and invested 
with more immunity from labour and 
want, than the great bulk of the 
people who made the sacrifice in 
order to secure that freedom; and 
the result has amply demonstrated 
the gross folly of the scheme. There 
are thousands, nay millions of men in 
Britain and Ireland, whose lot, com- 
pared with that of the emancipated 
Blacks of Jamaica, is one of speech- 
less misery—and yet their cry to be 
relieved from a competition which is 
crushing them down to the dust, is 
unheard and uncared for amidst the 
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din of contending politicians, and the 
perpetual hum of the busy proselytes 
of Mammon. 

Here we cannot forbear from quot- 
ing a characteristic passage from Ms 
Carlyle’s tracts. The idea is not 
original, but the handling is worthy of 
Astley’s humourist ; and we commend 
it to the special attention of all free- 
trading philanthropists. 


“Certainly Emancipation proceeds 
with rapid strides among us, this good 
while ; and has got to such a length as 
might give rise to reflections in men of a 
serious turn. West Indian Blacks are 
emancipated, and it appears refuse to 
work. Irish Whites have long been 
entirely emancipated ; and nobody asks 
them to work, or on condition of finding 
them potatoes (which, of course, is in- 
dispensable) permits them to work. 
Among speculative persons, a question 
has sometimes risen. In the progress of 
Emancipation, are we to look for a time 
when all the Horses also are to be eman- 
cipated, and brought to the supply-and- 
demand principle? Horses too have 


‘motives ;’ are acted on by hunger, fear, 
hope, love of oats, terror of platted 
leather ; nay they have vanity, ambition, 
emulation, thankfulness, vindictiveness ; 


some rude outline of all our human 
spiritualities,—a rude resemblance to us 
in mind and intelligence, even as they 
have in bodily frame. The Horse, poor 
dumb four-footed fellow, he too has 
his private feelings, his affections, grati- 
tudes ; and deserves good usage; no 
human master, without crime, shall treat 
him unjustly either, or recklessly lay on 
the whip where it is not needed :—I am 
sure if I could make him ‘happy,’ I 
should be willing to grant a small vote 
(in addition to the late twenty millions) 
for that object ! 

“Him, too, you occasionally tyrannise 
over ; and with bad result to yourselves 
among others; using the leather in a 
tyrannous, unnecessary manner; with- 
holding, or scantily furnishing, the oats 
and ventilated stabling that are due. 
Rugged horse-subduers, one fears they 
are a little tyrannous at times. ‘Am I 
not a horse, and half-brother?’ To re- 
medy which, so far as remediable, fancy 
—the horses all ‘ emancipated ;? restored 
to their primeval right of property in the 
grass of this Globe; turned out to graze 
in an independent supply-and-demand 
manner! So long as grass lasts, I dare- 
say they are very happy, or think them- 
selves so, And Farmer Hodge sallying 
forth, on a dry spring morning, with a 
sieve of oats in his hand, and agony of 
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eager expectation in his heart, is he 
happy? Help me to plough this day, 
Black Dobbin ; oats in full measure if 
thou wilt. ‘Hlunh! No—thank !’ snorts 
Black Dobbin; he prefers glorious liberty 
and the grass. Bay Darby, wilt not thou 
perhaps? ‘Hlunh!’ Gray Joan, then, 
my beautiful broad-bottomed mare,— 
O Heaven ! she too answers Hlunh! Not 
a quadruped of them will plough a stroke 
for me. Corn-crops are ended in this 
world !—For the sake, if not of Hodge, 
then of Hodge’s horses, one prays this 
benevolent practice might now cease, and 
a new and a better one try to begin. 
Small kindness to Hodge’s horses to 
emancipate them! The fate of all eman- 
cipated horses is, sooner or later, inevi- 
table. To have in this habitable earth no 
grass to eat,—in black Jamaica gradually 
none, as in White Connemara already 
none;—to roam aimless, wasting the seed- 
fields of the world ; and be hunted home 
to Chaos, by the dire watch-dogs and dire 
hell-dogs, with such horrors of forsaken 
wretchedness as were never seen before ! 
These things are not sport; they are ter- 
ribly true, in this country at this hour.’’ 


One other sham, perhaps the great- 
est which our age has witnessed, Mr 
Carlyle accidentally denounces — we 
mean the late Colonial policy. Ifthe 
Whigs have an official aptitude for 
anything, it is the coopering up of 
Constitutions. Is one colony indig- 
nant at some outrage or insult pro- 
ceeding from headquarters—is another 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
Governor, and urgent for his recall— 
is a third aggrieved by the commercial 
vacillation and fiscal measures of a 
Parliament in which it has neither voice 
nor power—the universal panacea is, 
Give them a Constitution! "We hope 
the present Ministry will profit by the 
following criticism—not volunteered 
by us, who neither look upon them with 
affection, nor entertain any sanguine 
hope of their conversion to a patriotic 
policy,—but penned by a writer who, 
not long ago, was considered by their 
organs as one of the deepest thinkers 
of the age. 


* Constitutions for the Colonies,” says 
Mr Carlyle, “are how on the anvil ; the 
discontented Colonies are all to be cured 
of their miseries by Constitutions. Whe- 
ther that will cure their miseries, or only 
operate as a Godfrey’s Cordial to stop 
their whimpering, and in the end worsen 
all their miseries, may be a sad doubt to 
us. One thing strikes a remote spectator 
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in these Colonial questions: the singular 
placidity with which the British States- 
man at this time, backed by M‘Crowdy and 
the British moneyed classes, is prepared 
to surrender whatsoever interest Britain, 
as foundress of those establishments, might 
pretend to have in the decision. ‘If you 
want to go from us, go; we by no means 
want you to stay: you cost us money 
yearly, which is scarce; desperate quan- 
tities of trouble too: why not go, if you 
wish it?” Such is the humour of the 
British Statesman at this time.—Men 
clear for rebellion, ‘annexation’ as they 
call it, walk openly abroad in our Ame- 
rican Colonies; found newspapers, hold 
platform palaverings. From Canada there 
comes duly by each mail a regular sta- 
tistic of Annexationism : increasing fast 
in this quarter, diminishing in that ;— 
Majesty’s Chief Governor seeming to take 
it as a perfectly open question; Majesty’s 
Chief Governor, in fact, seldom appearing 
on the scene at all, except to receive the 
impact of a few rotten eggs on occasion, 
and then duck in again to his private 
contemplations. And yet one would 
think the Majesty’s Chief Governor 
ought to have a kind of interest in the 
thing? Public liberty is carried to a 
great length in some portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. But the question, * Are 
we to continue subjects of her Majesty, 
So many 


or start rebelling against her ? 
as are here for rebelling, hold up your 


hands !’ Here is a public discussion of a 
very extraordinary nature to be going on 
under the nose of a Governor of Canada ? 
How the Governor of Canada, being a 
British piece of flesh and blood, and not 
a Canadian lumber-log of mere pine and 
rosin, can stand it, is not very conceivable 
at first view. He does it, seemingly, with 
the stoicism of a Zeno. It is a constitu- 
tional sight like few.” 


With Earl Grey at the head of the 
Colonial Department, backed and 
assisted by that pattern of candour, 
Mr Hawes—with Lord Elgin in 
Canada, and Lord Torrington in 
Ceylon—the integrity of the British 
empire is certainly exposed to peril. 
But a more dangerous symptom is the 
spirit which of late years has prevailed 
in the councils of the nation, and 
which owes its origin to the false 
views and perverse unpatriotic doc- 
trines of the political economists. They 
refuse to admit into their calculations 
any element which may not be reduced 
to the standard of money-value, and 
they consider that the worth of a 
colony is to be measured solely by the 
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returns of its traffic. This is a lead- 
ing dogma of Free Trade; and no 
doubt, were Free Trade capable of en- 
tire realisation, if the nations of the 
earth had no other ambition than to 
buy and sell, after the manner recom- 
mended by Mr Cobden, and if reci- 
procity were a thing universal, a good 
deal might be urged in its favour. If 
we apply the same test to Ireland, we 
shall find that it is greatly for the 
advantage of the people of Great 
Britain to pronounce in favour of 
Repeal, and to allow the young patriots 
of the Emerald Isle to enter into any 
kind of relationship which they may 
choose with the sympathising repub- 
licans of France. This is Free Trade 
in its plain, undisguised form ; and to 
some such consummation as this we 
must come at last, by virtue of the 
grand experiment, should that, like 
Sir Robert Peel’s temporary Income 
Tax, be extended to a limitless perpe- 
tuity. At present, in so far as regards 
the welfare of a great portion of the 
inhabitants of the country, it is diffi- 
cult to perceive what advantage they 
derive from the boasted character of 
Britons, except the privilege of con- 
tributing to the heaviest load of taxa- 
tion that was ever laid upon the in- 
dustry of a people. We acknowledge 
that the Free-traders have planned 
their scheme with consummate adroit- 
ness and dexterity. If their object 
was, as we believe it was, to sap those 
principles of high morality, rectitude, 
honour, and patriotism, which carried 
Great Britain successfully through 
the dangers of wild European revolu- 
tion, anarchy, and war, they could 
not have hit upon a better or a 
surer method. Many a disheartened 
agriculturist has lately asked himself, 
what is the nature of the ties which 
bind him imperatively to Britain, 
when a richer soil and a fairer climate 
can be found elsewhere, a home not 
daily harassed by the knock of the 
tax-gatherer, and the London market 
ever ready to receive the product of 
his industry? It is not good that 
these questions should arise in the 
minds of our yeomen, for they are 
calculated to engender a train of 
thoughts very hostile to the mainte- 
nance of that credit which England 
dare not lose, without forfeiting her 
reputation, her fame, her honour, and 
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her sway. The thoughts of the 
colonies have long been bent in a 
similar direction ; and we doubt not 
that many of them have been amazed 
to find that, so far from being checked 
in their preliminary mutterings of 
revolt, they have the hearty good 
wishes of the Manchester men in dis- 
solving their connection with the 
mother country, whenever they may 
choose to do so. Thus do we stand 
at present in our home and colonial 
relations, the clank of the constitu- 
tion hammer resounding from the 
cooperage, and dull-eyed Imbecility 
sitting lazily at the helm. 

We must now take our leave of Mr 
Carlyle, sincerely regretting that we 
cannot, with any degree of truth, con- 
gratulate him either on the tone or 
the character of his late lucubrations. 
These pamphlets, take them alto- 
gether, are about the silliest produc- 
tions of the day; and we could well 
wish, for his sake, that they had never 
been compiled. Very few people, we 
imagine, will be disposed to wait with 
confidence for the avatar of his 
Noblest and Noblers, such as he has 
depicted them. Our faith and hopes 
lie in a different direction ; nor have 
we any wish to sec a Cromwell at the 
head of affairs, supported by a staff 
of noble young souls, poetical or 
otherwise, who require to be bought 
over for the purpose. Towards the 
close of his fourth pamphlet, our au- 
thor lets drop a hint from which we 
gather that it is not impossible that 
his Noblest may hereafter appear em- 
bodied in the person of Sir Robert 
Peel. All we shall say on that score 
is, that Sir Robert has already had 
sufficient opportunity vouchsafed him 
to exhibit the extent of his qualifica- 
tions, It is not likely that the States- 
man who, in the eve of life, and en- 
joying the undiminished confidence of 
his Sovereign, finds himself in the 
House of Commons without the sem- 
blance of a party to support him, can 
ever make another desperate rally. 
It would be difficult to find in the 
annals of history any instance of a 
leading politician who has been so 
often trusted, and impossible to find 
one who has so often abused that 
trust. Even Mr Carlyle cannot deny 
the Unveracities of which Sir Robert 
stands convicted; and although he 
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appears to think that lapses from 
truth are of so common occurrence as 
to be venial, we beg to assure him 
that his opinion is not the - general 
one, nor is it altogether creditable to 
the morality of the man who ven- 
tures to express it. We are sorry to 
observe that, in the conclusion of this 
latter tract, Mr Carlyle has condes- 
cended to borrow some hints from 
that most eminent master of modern 
scurrility, the late Daniel O’Connell. 
This is, in every respect, to be de- 
plored. Wit is not Mr Carlyle’s 
forte, and this kind of wit, if wit it be, 
is, when served up atsecond hand, both 
nauseous and revolting. Atacalmer 
moment, and on more mature reflec- 
tion, we feel convinced that Mr Car- 
lyle will blush for the terms which he 
has allowed himself to apply to so 
eminent a genius as Mr Disraeli; and 
that he will in future abstain from tes- 
tifying his gratitude for a humiliating 
invitation to dinner in a shape so 
abject as that of casting personal and 
low abuse upon the political adversa- 
ries of his entertainer. 

If Mr Carlyle feels that his voca- 
tion is political—if the true spirit of 
the prophet is stirring within him— 
he ought to endeavour in the first 
place to think clearly, and, in the se- 
cond, to amend hisstyle. At present 
his thoughts are anything but clear. 
The primary duty of an author is to 
have a distinct understanding of the 
matter which he proposes to enun- 
ciate, for unless he can arrive at that, 
his words must necessarily be mysti- 
cal and undefined. If men are to be 
taught at all, let the teaching be sim- 
ple, and level to the common capa- 
city ; and let the teacher be thoroughly 
conversant with the whole particulars 
of the lesson. We havea strong sus- 
picion that Cassandra must have been 
a prophetess reared in the same 
school as Mr Carlyle. Her predic- 
tions seem to have been shrouded in 
such thorough mysticism, that no one 
gave her credit for inspiration; and 
in consequence the warnings which 
might have saved Troy, were spoken 
to the empty winds. Here, perhaps, 
we ought to guard ourselves against 
a similar charge of indistinctness. 
We by no means intend to certify that 
Mr Carlyle is a prophet, or that there 
is any peculiar Revelation in these 
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Latter-day Pamphlets which can avert 
the fall of Britain, should that sad 
catastrophe be foredoomed. We sim- 
ply wish to express our regret that 
Mr Carlyle, who may lay claim to 
the possession of some natural genius 
and ability, will not allow us the 
privilege of understanding the true 
nature of his thoughts, and there- 
fore exposes himself to a suspicion 
that the indistinctness lies quite as 
much in the original conception of 
the ideas, as in the language by 
means of which they are conveyed. 
As to his style, it can be defended 
on no principle whatever. Richter, 
who used to be his model, was in 
reality a first-rate master of language 
and of verbal music ; and although in 
some of his works, he thought fit to 
adopt a quaint and abrupt manner of 
writing, in others he exhibited not 
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only great power, but a harmony which 
is perhaps the rarest accomplish- 
ment of the rhetorical artist. His 
‘* Meditation on a Field of Battle,” 
for example, is as perfect a strain of 
music as the best composition of 
Beethoven. But in Mr Carlyle’s sen- 
tences and periods, there is no touch 
or sound of harmony. They are harsh, 
cramped, ‘and often ungrammatical ; 
totally devoid of all pretension to ease, 
delicacy, or grace. In short, we pass 
from the Latter-day Pamphlets with 
the sincere conviction that the author 
as a politician is shallow and unsound, 
obscure and fantastic in his philosophy, 
and very much to be reprehended for 
his obstinate attempt to inculcate abad 
style, and to deteriorate the simple 
beauty and pure significancy of our 


language. 


THE HUNGARIAN JOSEPH. 


Tue following poem is intended to commemorate a very interesting episode, 
which lately enlivened the deliberations of the National Reform Association. 


The usual knot of Parliamentary orators having somewhat cavalierly left 
the delegates to their own rhetorical resources, on the third day of conference, 
and the conversation having taken a doleful turn, owing to the paucity of 
subscriptions, the Chairman, Sir Joshua Walmsley, thought fit to enliven 
the spirits of the meeting by the introduction of an illustrious visitor. The 
following extract from the morning papers will explain the incident, as well 
as the commemorative verses :— 


“The Chairman (Sir J. Walmsley) here left the platform, and shortly afterwards 
returned, leading a short, stout, elderly, intelligent-looking gentleman, with a very 
formidable mustache and bushy beard of snowy whiteness, whose appearance created 
considerable excitement in the audience, and gave rise to great satisfaction in the 
minds of several delegates, who were under the impression that they beheld Mr 
Muntz, the hon. member for Birmingham, whose beard is so well known by report to 
the Liberal party. 

“The Coarnman.—Gentlemen, you observed that I left the platform fora short 
time, and returned with a gentleman who is now near me. It is no other than the 
Joseph Hume of the Hungarians. (Loud cheers, followed by cries of * Name, name.’) 

“The chairman did not appear able to afford the desired information, and the 
venerable Hungarian financier wrote his name on a slip of paper, from which Sir 
Joshua Walmsley read aloud what sounded like ‘ Eugene Rioschy.’ (Cheers; and 
voices, ‘ We don’t know it now,’ ‘I can’t tell my wife ;’ and laughter.) 


I. 
No, no! ’tis false! it cannot be! 
When saw a mortal eye 
Two suns within the firmament, 
Two glories in the sky ? 
Nay, Walmsley, nay! thy generous heart 
Hath all too wide a room : 
We'll not believe it, e’en on oath— 
There’s but one Joseph Hume! 





The Hungarian Joseph. 
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Unsay the word so rashly said ; 
From hasty praise forbear ! 

Why bring a foreign Pompey here 
Our Cesar’s fame to share ? 

The buzzard he is lord above, 
And Hume is lord below, 

So leave him peerless on his percli, 
Our solitary Joe! 


ug. 


He may be known, that bearded wight, 
In lands beyond the foam ; 

He may have fought the fiery fight 
’Gainst taxes raised at home. 

And hate of kings, and scorn of peers, 
May rankle in his soul : 

But surely never hath he reached 
‘“‘ The tottle of the whole.” 

ly. 

Yes, he may tell of doughty deeds, 
Of battles lost and won, 

Of Austrian imposts bravely spurned 
By each reforming Hun. 

But dare he say that he hath borne 
The jeers of friend and foe, 

Yet still prosed on for thirty years 
Like our transcendant Joe ? 

v. 

Or hath he stood alone in arms 
Against the guileful Greek, 

Demanding back his purchase-coin 
With oath, and howl, and shriek ? 

Deemed they to hold with vulgar bonds 
That lion in the net? 

One sweep of his tremendous paw 
Could cancel all their debt. 


VI. 


How could we tell our Spartan wives 
That, in this sacred room, 

We dared, with impious throats, proclaim 
A rival to the Hume ? 

Our children, in their hour of need, 
Might style us England’s foes, 

If other chief we owned than one, 
The member for Montrose. 


Vi, 


© soft and sweet are Cobden’s tones 
As blackbird’s in the brake ; 

And Oldham Fox and Quaker Briglit 
A merry music make ; 

Aud Thompson’s voice is clear and strong, 
And Kershaw’s mild and low, 

And nightingales would hush their trill 
To list M‘Gregor’s flow ; 





The Hungarian Joseph. 


Vill. 


But Orpheus’ self, in mute despair, 
Might drop his magic reed 

When Hume vouchsafes, in dulcet strains, 
The people’s cause to plead. 

All other sounds of earth and air 
Are mute and lost the while ; 

The rasping of a thousand saws, 
The screeching of the file. 

Ix. 

With him we'll live, with him we’ll die, 
Our lord, our light, our own ; 

We'll keep all foemen from his face, 
All rivals from his throne. 

Though Tory prigs, and selfish Whigs, 
His onward course assail, 

Here stand a hundred delegates, 
All joints of Joseph’s tail. 


x. 

Hlo, there! remove that hairy Hun 
With beard as white as snow ; 

We need no rank reformers here 
To cope with honest Joe. 

Not Muntz, with all his bristly pride, 
From him our hearts can wean : 

We know his ancient battle-cry— 


‘¢ Shave close, my friends, and clean !” 
y 


a 
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A.tnouGH I have not specified 
every place at which we halted, or 
through which we passed, it may be 
proper to state that we arrived in 
due course at St Sever, which was 
distant only one day’s march from 
the actual headquarters of the British 
army, Aire on the Adour. Here 
Pledget interposed his professional 
authority, and decided that neither 
Mr Chesterfield nor Jones must pro- 
ceed farther. “They both remained, 
therefore, under surgical treatment 
at St Sever. Pledget and Gingham, 
deeming the road now safe, pushed 
forward to Aire, leaving the cart to 
follow with the convoy. At the same 
time, our numbers experienced a still 
more considerable diminution. Our 
cavalry escort, also, received orders 
to push forward, and started before 
us in high spirits, with the prospect 
of immediate operatiens. The convoy 
was, accordingly, left with only the 
infantry as a guard, under Corporal 
Fraser. 

Before starting for this our last 
day’s march I saw both our wounded 
men, neither of them well pleased at 
being left behind. As to Jones, I 
was getting used to him, and could 
have better spared a better man. I 
found him confined to his bed, in a 
house full of sick and wounded; very 
much down in the mouth, fractious, a 
little feverish, and not at all satisfied 
with hospital diet. ‘* Please, sir, the 
doctor don’t not allow me a drop of 
sperrits, sir; no, nor wine nayther, 
sir; nothing whatsomdever to drink, 
only powders, sir.” 

‘** Powders to drink, Jones? What 
d’ye mean, man?” 

‘Please, sir, what I means is 
powders, sir. Hope no offence, sir. 
Doctor calls ’em everfizzing powders, 
sir. 

From the Hon. Mr Chesterfield I 
parted with unfeigned regret. I 
believe he had won the respect of the 
whole party. His manner was a 
little stiff and aristocratical at first. 


But he mended on acquaintance ; 
and, in everything connected with 
duty, he was both highly competent, 
and pleasant to act with. We got 
off in good time, and proceeded on 
our march as on former days, our 
road carrying us through two or three 
villages. 

In passing one of these, I pulled up 
to make some trifling purchase ; and, 
when I came out of the shop, found 
our whole convoy and escort halted. 
‘+ How ’s this, Fraser? Why are we 
not getting on?” 

“Orders for the whole party to 
halt have just arrived from head- 
quarters, sir.” 

“Indeed ! Who brought them ?” 

‘* A gentleman belonging to your 
department, sir.” 

I rode forward to the head of the 
column; and there, sure enough, at 
the entrance of the village inn, saw a 
uniform resembling my own. In 
fact, I recognised not only the coat, 
but the wearer of it, though he did 
not recognise me. He was a foreigner 
— Westphalian, Saxon, Bohemian, 
High Dutch, Low Dutch, or some- 
thing of that .sort; had served at 
Lisbon as clerk in a civil department 
attached to the British army; and, 
in some situation of trust and respon- 
sibility, had incurred suspicions of 
an awkward kind. He had in conse- 
quence been suspended. The matter 
was referred to the home authorities, 
and the result was his dismissal. 
This was what I knew of him. As 
to his having subsequently obtained 
employment in our department, of 
this 1 knew nothing. And it did 
appear rather curious that a person 
‘‘ disadvantageously known,” as he 
was, should have gained a footing 
where trustiness was so indispen- 
sable. Yet there he stood in full fig, 
enormous staff-hat, and all the de- 
partmental toggery. He addressed 
me in French, with a tone of au- 
thority. 

‘Why have you come this road? 
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You have followed the wrong route. 
Your way was by the left bank of the 
river.” 

“IT came by the high road, of 
course. The maps show no route by 
the other side. All the troops take 
this way, and of course I followed 
their example.” 

“Nothing of the kind. They all 
take the other, which is shorter by 
nearly a league. Besides, you should 
not have come by St Sever at all. I 
am sent from headquarters, to show 
you the right direction.” 

“Very good. Of course, then, 
you bring written orders.” 

“No written orders are requisite. 
My directions are, to turn you into 
the other route. This, in fact, is 
not safe. You will therefore cross 
at the ford, and proceed to head- 
quarters along the other bank of the 
river.” 

“Tf, as you say, the other is the 
usual route, of course they must sup- 
pose at headquarters that I have 
taken it. Very droll they should have 
sent you to turn me back from this, 
then.” 

You will 


‘‘Such were my orders. 
proceed by the other road.” 
‘¢ Allow me to inquire,” said I, 
‘‘ were your orders from our own 
department, or from the Quarter- 


master-General’s?” That was a 
poser; for, if they came from our 
own, the question would at once 
arise, Could any such authority 
enjoin departure from a regular route, 
given in writing? If, on the other 
hand, it had been deemed expedient, 
from circumstances grave and un- 
foreseen, to send me fresh instruc- 
tions from the higher authority, the 
bearer of them would probably 
eome direct from the same quarter. 
He hesitated — looked rather at a 
Joss. 

“The directions,” said he at 
length, “‘come from your own de- 
partment, of course. I was ordered 
to ride off, make you come by the 
other road, and accompany you to 
the end of the march.” 

“J had much rather march by 
the present route. Rather doubt 
whether I should be justified in leav- 
ing it.” 

** Oblige me,” said he, in an altered 
tone, “by fust stepping into the house 
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with me. Iam charged with a com- 
munication of some importance.” 

Leaving Sancho in care of an atten- 
dant, I followed him into the Auberge. 
‘¢ Have the goodness,” said he, * to 
step into that apartment. Excuse 
me for one moment. I must just 
speak to the landlord.” 

I entered. It was an apartment 
on the ground floor, with a table laid 
for two—by no means a disagreeable 
surprise on a march. On the table 
were already placed the bread, and 
the bottle of wine uncorked —sure 
signs, in a French inn, that dinner 
will soon make its appearance. 
“ Really, he seems a very good sort 
of a fellow, after all. This is just 
the way with the lads of our depart- 
ment. Suspicion be hanged! my 
first impressions were unjust.” 

He entered; and the garcon fol- 
lowed with the soup. ‘' Ah,” said 
my new acquaintance, “ now be 
quick with the other things. Come, 
Mons. d’Y—, this is your longest 
day’s march; you must be hungry, 
no doubt. Come, sit down; take 
some soup. We shall soon be better 
acquainted. Excuse this little ruse.” 

*‘ Readily,” said 1; “and you 
must gecuse my quitting you this in- 
stant. 

A glance from the window had 
effected a second revolution in my 
sentiments. Looking out before I 
sat down, I discovered that the con- 
voy and escort were off! Far down 
the street, I perceived the last of 
them disappearing along the road |— 
walked straight towards the door. 
He was too quick for me; locked it, 
and placed himself with his back to 
it, pocketing the key. “No, no, 
Mons. d’Y—,” said he; “ you are 
my guest. You really must not 
depart till after dinner. It’s absurd. 
For you I ordered it. Would you 
hurry away without taking a mouth- 
ful?” 

Had I removed him by force, I 
must still have forced the door; and 
that might have brought upon me 
the whole establishment, and caused 
further delay. I therefore took three 
steps from the door to the window, 
threw it open, and soon found myself 
on the pavé, which was higher than 
the floor of the apartment. To my 
surprise, Sancho also had disappeared! 
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My first impression was, that he had 
gone on with the convoy, and I was 
about to follow on foot ;—thought it 
best, though, to look in the stables 
first. There he was, sure enough. 
The attendant had already taken off 
his saddle, and was about to remove 
his bridle. ‘‘ What are you about 
there, my friend? I requested you 
to hold him at the door.” 

“* Monsieur, the other English 
officer came out after you had entered, 
and desired me to bring him here, 
take off his saddle and bridle, and 
give him some orge.” 

I whipped on the saddle again in 
no time, mounted, and soon overtook 
the escort. ‘‘ Corporal Fraser, why 
did you go on?” 

*‘ T understood that we went on by 
your orders, sir.” 

** My orders ? 
sort.” 

‘“*T am very sorry if I have done 
wrong, sir. The gentleman who 
joined just now came out from the 
inn, and directed us to proceed. Said 
you would follow immediately. As 
he wears the same uniform, I sup- 
posed a command from him was the 
same as one from yourself, sir. In- 
deed, he said it was your order.” 

‘¢ He received no order from me; 
and he had no business to send you 
on without.” 

*¢ Shall I halt the party, sir?” 

“No, no; keep on. It was a mis- 
take our stopping at all.” 

As we passed out of the village, I 
began to ruminate upon what had 
just occurred. First of all, there was 
the character of this gentleman, well 
known at Lisbon, and, I supposed, at 
headquarters. Then there was the 
improbability of his story, to say 
nothing of one or two little contradic- 
tions. Then, it was clear, he had 
attempted to separate me from the 
convoy, and to prevent my following 
it. Then, too, his conduct was 
doubly incorrect; in taking upon 
himself, first, to halt the party, 
secondly, to send it on. Item, in the 
course of our short interview, he had, 
it appeared to me, told as many fibs 
as could well be got into the given 
time. Moreover, he had attempted 
to divert us from our route, which 
was just what Hookey did; and, 
what made it very remarkable, Hookey 


Nothing of the 
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and he both wished us to turn aside 
in the same direction, namely, by the 
left bank of the river, when the regular 
route was by the right. Something 
was evidently not straight. For all 
that, though, the manner of this intel- 
ligent individual was so very easy and 
impudent, and he seemed so bent 
upon accomplishing his purpose, 
whatever it might be, that I felt a 
strong impression we had not seen 
the last of him, especially as he 
appeared utterly unconscious that I 
knew his previous history. —** Cor- 
poral Fraser !” 

“ What’s your pleasure, sir?” 

“Tf that person comes up, I wish 
you to keep near me. Take no notice; 
but be prepared, if I direet, to arrest 
him.” 

The corporal looked a little queer. 
‘Very good, sir,” said he; ‘upon 
receiving your orders,” (he intoned 
the word orders,) “I shall be ready 
to do so.” 

“Tn case of my giving you an order 
to that effect, I, of course, am respon- 
sible, not you. If I turn round, give 
you a look, and say, ‘ Fraser,’ you 
will consider that you have got your 
directions.” 


“Very good, sir; it shall be done.” 
My anticipations proved correct. 
Mounted on what had very much the 
appearance of a French post-horse, my 
would-be entertainer presently came 


up at a laborious canter. The mo- 
ment he got alongside, he began 
to expostulate. Was profoundly 
grieved that I had declined his hospi- 
tality. It was a long day’s march, 
the longest from Passages to head- 
quarters. ‘ A little refreshment 
would have recruited your forces, 
Mons. d’Y—.” 

‘‘ T cannot separate from the con- 
voy and escort. As you thought fit to 
send them on, I had no choice but to 
follow.” 

‘s Well, pardon me, if I have done 
wrong,” said he. ‘* My intentions 
were pure, at any rate. Positively, 
though, you must not follow this road. 
The way to the ford is now close at 
hand. Come, let me be your con- 
ductor.” 

_ % Were you not at Lisbon last 
autumn?” said I. 

“6 Were you?” said he, in a tone 

of alarm. 
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“Twas. And though you do not 
know me, I know you.” 

“Nothing to my prejudice, I feel 
convinced.” (Still more uneasy.) 

“Very well. All will be cleared up 
at headquarters. Of course, you will 
accompany us.” 

** At any rate,” replied he, anxious 
to back out, ‘“*I hope to have the 
pleasure of meeting you there.” 

** No, no,” said I; ‘* you go with 
us.” 

By this time he was decidedly in a 
fidget, and began to hang behind. 
Just then we came suddenly to a lane, 
branching off to the right. ‘This was 
probably the very direction he had 
wished me to take; though whether 
it really led to a ford over the Adour, 
or to what it led, was a different 
question. Before I was aware of his 
design, he turned sharp in that direc- 
tion; and, when I looked after him, 
he was already some distance down 
the lane, digging his heels into the old 
poster’s sides. This operation had 
put the gay old stager into something 
as much like a gallop as you can hope 
to get out of a French post-horse. He 
was off! Ah! our cavalry had left us 
toosoon. I looked round, and shouted 
*¢ Fraser !” 

Fraser, prepared for my order, and 
anxious to have all ready for execut- 
ing it, had three men marching at 
hand, with loaded firelocks. Three 
balls whistled down the lane. But it 
was a waste of his Majesty’s powder 
and shot ; the fugitive escaped unhurt. 
Not so, though, the lively old post- 
horse. His screwed tail, his stradding 
hind-legs, and his action—- for a moment 
prancing, not progressive—gave evi- 
dent indications that the luckless beast 
had not got off so easily as his rider. 
Then, in an agony of apprehension lest 
his scutcheon should receive a second 
totem, he plunged forward again at 
his previous rate, and soon disap- 
peared down the lane. Pursuit was 
out of the question, for Sancho’s best 
pace was an up-and-down; even a 
French horse was too fast for a French 
pony: so both horse and horseman 
got off. 

My first care, on reaching head- 
quarters, was to make inquiry re- 
specting this new member of our 
Aepartment. You will hardly need 
to be informed, that there was no such 
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person belonging to us. The only 
question was, how did he get the uni- 
form coat? It certainly was not that 
of the corresponding department of 
the French service, which not only re- 
joiced in the appropriate embellish- 
ment of a key embroidered on the 
collar, but differed in other respects 
from ours. Some said he must have 
procured the coat at Lisbon. Some 
said he had got it made for the occa 

sion. A gentleman of the Commis- 
sariat suggested that he had picked 
up a coat at headquarters, cast off 
when some of us had been promoted. 
But-the worst of it was, our depart- 
ment couldn’t recollect when any such 
cheering event had taken place. 

As both Hookey, and this more re- 
cent adviser, strenuously insisted on 
our proceeding to headquarters by the 
country to the south-east of the 
Adour, and as Hookey particularly 
inculcated the duty and necessity of 
our passing through Hagetmau, which 
lies a few miles to the south of St 
Sever,.it is curious to discover, at this 
interval of time, that the very neigh- 
bourhood indicated by these two ta- 
lented individuals as offering us the 
best route, was precisely the most 
unsafe. I reached headquarters on 
the 17th of March. The next day the 
Commander-in- Chief (vide Gurwood) 
writes to Sir J. Hope,—* I use the 
cipher, because I understand the ene- 
my were at Hagetmau yesterday.” 
That’s just where we should have 
been on the same day, had I followed 
Hookey’s advice; so that we should 
have walked right into them; and 
that, no doubt, was what Hookey 
intended. But further, by a letter 
from the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Mayor of Hagetmau, dated 21st 
March, we learn that, on the 18th, 
there was in that place an affair of 
partisans. It was, therefore, a very 
eligible neighbourhood to which our 
two friends wished to introduce us. 

When I reached headquarters at 
Aire with the convoy and escort, a 
forward movement of the troops ap- 
peared to have already commenced. 
Firing was heard at hand; and the 
operation was attended with rather 
more noise than those in which we 
were engaged the day before: A 
great army advancing upon the ene- 
my, like the chariot of Jove, cannot 
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move without thunder. I know not 
how far the arrival of the treasure 
which we brought up contributed to 
this movement. Suffice it to say, I 
find our Commander-in-Chief writing 
to Sir J. Hope, March 18—“‘ I waited 
quietly till all my means coming up 
were arrived, and I am now moving 
upon them in earnest.” Ah, Hookey! 
you played great stakes, and a deep 
game, too. But it wouldn’t do. 

The hour of my arrival, though, 
was signalised by that event, of all 
others, which men chronicle as the 
most important of their lives—an 
interview with a great man. In my 
case, it was a very great man. ‘Tobe 
sure, he didn’t speak tome. But what 
does. that signify? Ispoke to him. 
On arriving with the treasure at the 
office of our own department, I was 
directed to go forthwith and report 
inyself at the office of the Quarter- 
master-General. I went, and found 
it in a very humble mansion. On 
entering the passage, found a door to 
the right, where I was desired to go 
in. Saw a long table by the window, 


with two or three officers writing. 


Before the fire stood ANorHER. He 
was drenched with rain; all in a 
steam, like a hot potato; lost in 
thought ; looked awful ; a middle-aged 
and remarkably well-built man, with 
a striking—nay, more than striking— 
with a particular expression of coun- 
tenance; such a face as I had never 
seen before; a very keen eye—the 
eagle’s, that can look at the sun, would 
have quailed before his ; and oh, what 
abeak! I felt rather at aloss. No 
one did me the honour to notice my 
entrée. Noone took any notice; no 
one vouchsafed me a look! I stood, 
for a moment, in silence. As all the 
others were hard at work, and one was 
doing nothing, I of course concluded 
that he was the Head of the Depart- 
ment; and, with crude atrocity, ad- 
dressed him—though with a queer 
kind of feeling, which I myself didn’t 
exactly understand—‘ Are you the 
Quartermaster-General, sir ?”’ 

No reply on his part—no look, no 
movement of the head, no change of 
countenance! He merely raised his 
arm, and pointed to the table. By 
that act alone he indicated a conscious- 
ness of being spoken to; and had he, 
the next moment, been called upon to 
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describe the speaker, why, I firmly 
believe he couldn’t have doneit. I 
then turned towards the table. One 
of the writers rose from his seat in 
silence, walked me out into the pas- 
sage, made an inquiry or two, and 
walked in again. 

The next day I was once more on 
the march, riding side by side with a 
brother clerk. ‘There he is!” said 
he. I now beheld, on horseback—a 
regular centaur, part of his horse— 
that same distinguished individual 
whom, the day before, I had so un- 
ceremoniously addressed, as he stood 
reeking before the fire, while great 
guns were banging right and left, the 
troops advancing, and he at the best 
of all possible points to direct and con- 
trol the vast machinery that he had 
set in motion. 

Life at headquarters proved to be 
much what I had anticipated. In 
attending the movements of the army, 
we officials had sometimes very little 
work ; sometimes, especially when the 
troops remained a few days stationary, 
a great deal. While they moved from 
day to day, we seldom had much to 
do but to follow them, and make our- 
selves as comfortable as we could at 
the end of the day’s march. The 
military movements from Aire to 
Toulouse were curious. From Aire 
we went right down to the south, as 
far as Tarbes and Vic Bigorre—a 
course which almost brought us back 
again to the Spanish frontier and the 
foot of the Pyrenees; then up again 
to the Garonne and Toulouse. A 
sailor would have called it tacking. 
Of course, one could not follow even 
an.advancing and victorious army 
without undergoing some hardships. 
On one occasion, after much previous 
fatigue, in passing a wild and moun- 
tainous district, we were suddenly 
overtaken by a snow-storm. While 
nodding on Sancho’s back from sheer 
exhaustion, I was caked on the left, 
from head to foot, with snow, which 
first began to melt with the warmth 
of the body, then froze hard with the 
keenness of the wind. The next 
moment the sun blazed forth, to the 
right, with scorching heat. Thus 
roasted on one side, and frozen on the 
other, I dozed and nodded on, with 
just sufficient consciousness to form 
virtuous resolutions of knocking off 
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the snow, but without sufficient energy 
to carry them into effect. After ail, 
though, a civilian following the army, 
supplied pretty regularly with rations 
for himself, pony, and servant—toler- 
ably sure, too, of a good billet at night, 
and generally provided with a few 
dollars, easily convertible into francs 
—has no business to talk of hardships. 
The real hardships of a campaign fall 
on the marching officers and privates. 
What they endure is past conception. 
Gingham and I were much together, 
and carried out our plan of campaign- 
ing in company as far as circum- 
stances would allow. At headquarters, 
also, I fell in again with my old 
acquaintance and fellow-voyager, Mr 
Commissary Capsicum, who gloried 
in giving good dinners. He was never 
better pleased than when I accepted 
his invitations, but always gave me 
a good blowing-up if I dined with 
Gingham in preference. 

Amongst all my reminiscences of 
campaigning, none are more vividly 
impressed upon my mind, than the 
reminiscence of a campaigning appe- 
tite, which I am persuaded is alto- 


gether extraordinary, and a thing per 
se. Did you ever visit Cintra? Now 
there’s the Cintra appetite, and a 


very good one it is, too. ‘This, also, 
has its distinguishing feature—name- 
ly, that on the one hand, while you 
are riding about (or, if a sensible 
person, going on foot, exploring, 
climbing, scrambling) amongst rocks, 
and peaks, and splendid scenery, the 
pleasing idea of the dinner that will 
be ready for you, on returning to your 
hotel, blends itself, by a gentle amal- 
gamation, with every discovery, with 
every prospect; and while, on the 
other hand, the said dinner is actually 
on the table before you, and under 
discussion, the splendid scenes you 
have been witnessing, like dissolving 
views, pass in procession before your 
mind. ‘Thus your dinners are roman- 
tic, while your rambles are appetis- 
ing. 

Then, again, there’s the nautical 
appetite, which comes on you like a 
giant, when you have mastered the 
qualms of the first few days at sea. 
The nautical appetite, also, has its 
peculiar feature, which is this—that 
the intervals of time between one 
meal and another appear so awfully 
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long. That’s because you’ve nothing 
todo. But— 

The campaigning appetite, I say, 
differing from both these, has also its 
characteristic proper to itself—name- 
ly, that there never is a moment 
when you are unprepared to eat; the 
instant you have done, you are ready 
to begin again. You sit down, at 
headquarters, to a breakfast where 
the table groans with various and 
abundant provender—tea, coffee, cho- 
colate, bread, eggs, cold meat, ham, 
tongue, sausages sublimed with garlic, 
enormous rashers of bacon, beefsteaks, 
not to name knick-knackeries innu- 
merable, and something short as a 
calker. You do ample justice—oh, 
haven’t you made a famous breakfast ? 
and in half-an-hour you are ready 
for another! If, having stowed away 
breakfast for two, you happen to pop 
in upon a friend who is taking his, 


‘you join him as a matter of course. 


And, my dear madam, what makes it 
so peculiar in my case is, I was always 
such a very small eater. The only 
exception to this perpetuity of a cam- 
paigning appetite, is when something 
extraordinary is going on in front—a 
battle, or what looks just like it, a 
skirmish. Then, for a while, you 
forget that you are hungry. ‘The 
stomach is still equally in a state of 
preparation to receive and digest 
food. But, for the nonce, you ignore 
the fact ; the wolf lies dormant. Oh, 
how savage he wakes up, though, 
when the fighting is over, and you all 
at once remember that you haven’t 
dined. In short, with plenty always 
at command, with no real want un- 
supplied, I never suffered so much 
from hunger as when campaigning, 
and I never ate so often. Your only 
plan is this: Whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, take in stock. 
Breakfast, as if you had no prospect 
of a dinner; dine, as if you had not 
breakfasted. 

Generally, then, at headquarters, I 
fared as Gingham fared ; and to say 
that is tosay enough. But it was not 
always so. His engagements, or my 
duties, sometimes made a separation ; 
and then I learned my loss, Once, 
when I was so circumstanced, my 
servant came home with disconso- 
late looks and a melancholy report: 
“To-day, no beefy, senhor.” At that 
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moment, I could have eaten my gloves! 
Went with him myself; was politely 
received by a gentleman in a blue 
apron with a steel dangling in front. 
‘“* What, no beef to-day ?” 

“Oh yes, bless your heart. Plenty, 
sir. 

‘‘ Well, here’s the order. Let’s 
have some, then. Where is it?” 

‘* There it is, sir.” 

‘** Don’t see any. Where?” 

“Why, it’s in that ’ere pen, sir. 
Only you jest look in through the 
‘gateway. Wherry find beastesses, I 
calls em. In two hours we shall be- 
gin to kill.” 

He pointed to a large stone en- 
closure, in which stood a captive herd 
of horned cattle. An anxious bullock 
rested his chin upon the wall, and, 
breathing a misty sigh, with melan- 
choly countenance looked fall in mine! 

At another time I had been riding 
on in front, and was coming home at 
a rambling pace through lanes and 
by-paths, when suddenly the wolf re- 
turned—I was appallingly hungry— 
must eat or faint. Contrived to ride 


on to alone cottage—tapped at the 


door. It was opened by a very re- 
spectable quiet-looking man ; old gen- 
tleman, I ought to say, for such he 
was, both in aspect and manners. 
His garb, indeed, was homely; but 
his air was superior, his address 
manly and simple with a certain finish, 
and his carriage perfectly upright. 
He courteously invited me to enter ; 
the door led at once into a large room, 
which was in fact the whole ground- 


floor of the cottage. A little preli- © 


minary chat sufficed to inform him 
what I was, and me what he was— 
namely, an old soldier, who had got 
his discharge, and was living in re- 
tirement. No one came to attend on 
him ; aregular old campaigner, he did 
for himself. I soon came to the 
point—was in a state of inanition— 
would pay with alacrity for anything 
eatable, even bread. ‘No, no,” said 
he, “wait a while, mon enfant, I 
shall soon have the pleasure of setting 
before you a superb repast. It will 
diversify my existence! Ah! I shall 
experience an emotion!” He imme- 
diately unhooked from the wall &n 
old iron frying-pan, as black inside 
as out—the only cooking utensil that 
graced his menage ; poured in water, 
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and set it on the fire to simmer. He 
then took down from the shelf a large 
brown bowl, and brought out from 
under the table a goodly loaf of 
coarse but excellent bread, part of 
which he cut into the bowl, and 
sprinkled with a little salt. Then, 
walking out into his garden, he pulled 
a leek, and collected two or three 
kinds of herbs, all which he added to 
the water, with something that re- 
sembled the fat of bacon, though not 
so solid. When all was scalding hot, 
he doused it into the bowl upon the 
bread, then handed me a pewter 
spoon, and begged me to use no cere- 
mony. Hunger is indeed the best 
sauce; and, homely as was the fare, 
I never made a heartier meal. 
Somewhat recruited in strength, I 
rose to take leave, having first re- 
quested my brave old entertainer to 
accept payment, which he declared 
impossible. However, I had now 
been long enough on Gallic ground to 
understand the idiom, so laid my 
*‘ legal tender” on the table, and said 
farewell, with many thanks. He 
tottled with me to the door; then, 
suddenly stopped me, and looked 
earnestly in my face, as if he had 
something very particular to commu- 
nicate. What was he going to say? 
He begged to assure me I had laid 
him under an infinite obligation. 
Again he arrested my progress, with 
the door inhis hand. HopedI would 
honour his menage with a second 
visit. Admired the brave English, 
and lamented that he had never had 
the pleasure of meeting them profes- 
sionally. “* Peut-étre encore! Mais 
hélas! nous sommes les f—s!” Halted 
me a third time outside. ‘‘ His cot- 
tage was mine, with all that it con- 
tained.” He had marched through 
half Europe, and was a simple- 
hearted, civil, old Frenchman. 

There was one circumstance, 
though, not a little to the advantage 
of those who dined with Gingham or 
Capsicum; and this was, that there 
arose between these two worthies an 
amicable rivalry on this very affair of 
giving dinners. The contest, in fact, 
had its origina year before, on our 
voyage from Falmouth to Lisbon, 
when Capsicum brewed a bowl of 
punch, and Gingham brewed a better. 
Capsicum could not brook the idea 
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that any man should brew punch, or 
give dinners, equal to his. The style 
of the two entertainers was different. 
Capsicum’s dinners were more pro- 
fuse, Gingham’s more _ recherchés. 
Gingham, in fact, had all the appli- 
ances of the table in greater perfection. 
He had plate enough for a handsome 
dinner—mind, I don’t mean to say a 
state dinner—of eight or ten. His 
whole dinner-service, too, was hand- 
some, elegant; wines, the choicest 
that money could command; all the 
little etceteras excellent—coffee, for 
instance; such coffee as you could 
not get elsewhere in France, where 
they are too apt to make a mess of it. 
I don’t think much of French coffee, 
except such as you get here and there 
at private houses. Gingham’s coffee 
was a pure, genial, high-flavoured 
decoction. Ah! you tasted the berry. 
As summer came on, Gingham in- 
tended ices. And good fish, till we 
arrived at Bordeaux, being next to 
unattainable, he had organised a plan 
for procuring salmon in ice from 
England. Capsicum, on the other 


hand, had resources which Gingham 


had not. He could always command 
the best cut of the best commissariat 
beef; and this ‘advantage told with 
stunning effect when he gave a spread. 
He had other advantages in foraging, 
and he knew how to turn them to 
account. In short, the characteristic 
of his dinners was abundance; and, 
with the guests who partook of them 
on actual service, this would generally 
secure the preference. 

Many dinners might I describe— 
and, oh! describe con amore—both 
Capsicum’s and Gingham’s. But I 
select one in particular, which was 
signalised by a hoax. I abstain 
from entering into the general subject 
of hoaxes, as hoaxes were practised 
at headquarters, He that would do 
justice to it must also treat of shaves. 
Let us confine ourselves, for the pre- 
sent, to a particular branch of the 
subject—namely, the dinner hoax. 
The dinner hoax was twofold. Was it 
a time of scarcity, when ration beef 
was all that could be got? Then the 
hoax was, to create a persuasion in 
the mind of the unfortunate hoaxee 
that something else was coming. 
‘* Major, a little more bouillie 7” 
“No, I thank you. I’m keeping a 
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corner for the turkey.” Hoaxee hears 
that. He also will keep a corner 
for the turkey—plays with the beef. 
Next entrée is—the cheese! Was it, 
on the other hand, a season of abun- 
dance? ‘Then the hoax, equally un- 
feeling, assumed an opposite charac- 
ter. ‘Sorry, gentlemen, we're so 
badly off now,” says the host, with a 
wink seen by all at table, hoaxee 
excepted; ‘“thope you'll contrive, for 
once, to make a dinner on soldier’s 
fare.” Hoaxee pitches into the beef 
—stows away a double ration—is’ 
pressed and helped, pressed and 
helped, till he positively declines an- 
other mouthful—then enter the roast 
pig. Unhappy hoaxee! He has 
dined ! 

The object of the hoax at Capsi- 
cum’s was an individual of a parti- 
cular class. You must know, the 
home authorities had got a notion, 
that, amongst the departments at- 
tached to the Peninsular army, abuses 
of all kinds were rife, and required to 
be looked after. For this purpose, 
they occasionally sent out some intel- 
ligent individual, whose business was 
to see and report. Sometimes he 
came for the avowed purpose. It 
was to a talented character of this 
kind that the greatest man amongst 
us—who was as good at a joke as he 
was at polishing the French—gave 
the name of * Argus.” Sometimes 
the individual’s object was merely sus- 
pected; partly betrayed, perhaps, by 
his own homebred simplicity, which 
was no proof against the penetration 
of old campaigners. In either case, 
as will easily be understood, such a 
person was no favourite, and was 
deemed a fair subject for a hoax. 

I was walking down a lane towards 
Capsicum’s quarters, when I was 
overtaken by a gentleman on horse- 
back, who was evidently a fresh arri- 
val from England. Everything about 
him looked new, a regular London 
outfit. You'd have said he came 
direct from Piccadilly in a bandbox. 
His manner, moreover, announced 
him to be somebody; he was evi- 
dently a very great man. “Pray, 
sir,” said he, “‘can you inform me the 
Way to Mr Capsicum’s ?” i 

“Tam going that way myself, sir. 
I shall be happy to show you the 
road, as it has one or two turnings.” 
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‘Much obleeged, sir. I am going 
there by invitation to dinner.” 

“So am I, sir.” 

‘‘ Understand his dinners are capi- 
tal, sir,” said the newly-arrived, 
somewhat softening. 

‘“* Few equal to them at headquar- 
ters, sir. He is very great in that 
line ; takes a pleasure in it.” 

* Really, sir, I’m not sorry to hear 
it,” said he, still more mollified ; ‘* for, 
to tell you the truth, I’m not yet 
quite at home here; no more is my 
servant. I’ve been forced to rough 
it; and have sometimes come off with 
short commons.” 

Other conversation followed, and 
led to the mention of my own official 
rank, in the humble capacity of a 
departmental clerk. A great change 
took place when the gentleman heard 
this. He became dignified, absent, 
and monosyllabic. When we arrived 
at Capsicum’s, as there was no one in 
attendance, I thought it devolved on 
me to perform the rites of hospitality, 
and stepped up to take charge of his 
horse. He handed me the bridle, and 
walked at once into the house, with- 
out waiting to look, or say, ‘‘ Much 


obleeged to you.” 
The guests, 
Gingham, the new comer, and myself, 


including Pledget, 


amounted to seven. I saw at once 
that the recent arrival was not very 
affectionately viewed by Capsicum, 
who betrayed his feelings by his man- 
ner. This, amongst his particulars, 
was off-hand, easy, and jocular. But 
towards his newly arrived guest, he 
was all courtesy and high etiquette. 
In fact, that gentleman came out pro- 
fessedly to serve, but unfortunately 
was regarded asaspy. His Christian 
name was William; a surname was 
found to fit it; and, ere he left Cap- 
sicum’s premises, he was dubbed 
“William Tell.” Delighted with the 
prospect of a dinner such as he had 
not seen since he disembarked at 
Santander, with red face and red hair, 
large in form, and coarse-featured, a 
burly, bull-necked, bullet-headed man 
with goggling eyes, his air more con- 
fident than genteel ; in manners, labo- 
riously free and easy; ostentatiously 
dressed, and smiling with agreeable 
anticipations, at one time he twiddled 
with his forefinger an enormous bunch 
of seals, at another he complacently 
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boxed his right fist into his open left. 
The hands then amalgamated, and 
the punch subsided in a bland and 
complacent rub. 

The cloth was already laid — at 
headquarters you must manage as 
you can—in the room where the com- 
pany met. Mr Barnacles glanced ap- 
provingly at the preparations. Ever 
see a man’s eye glisten, when you 
told him of some generous deed? So 
glistened the eye of Barnacles, while 
it glanced at the plates, glasses, bot- 
tles, knives and forks, spoons, tum- 
blers, and saltcellars, which in goodly 
order graced Capsicum’s hospitable 
board. 

We sat down; I, under a mandate 
growled by Capsicum, at the lower 
end of the table as Vice. Proposed 
mischief twinkled in the corner of 
Capsicum’s eye. First, as a matter 
of course, came the soup and bouillie. 

‘“*Mr Capsicum,” said a brother 
commissary, ‘‘ I know it’s not genteel 
to be helped twice to soup; but I'll 
trouble you for a little more.” This 
was move the first, in the game of 
hoax. 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said 
Capsicum. ‘*No market in these 
country places. Sorry, gentlemen, 
there’s so little variety just now.” 
The speakers exchanged winks. The 
game was now fairly opened; a hoax 
had already commenced, and Bar- 
nacles was the destined victim. 

‘“‘ Well,” said another commissary, 
‘“T can always make a good dinner 
off beef.” 

Barnacles, it was clear, had now 
received the desired impression. Beef, 
he fully understood, was to be the 
staple of our dinner; and he accor- 
dingly stowed with beef. In fact, he 
did wonders ; cleared plate after plate 
of boiled beef. At length, having 
stowed till he could stow no more, he 
sat back in his chair pompously and 
complacently. A mild perspiration 
bedewed his forehead ; and the damask 
of his cheeks had given place to a 
rosy suffusion of the whole counte- 
nance. The fingers of his two hands 
were interlaced over his stomach, 
while his thumbs stood erect, meeting 
in a point. 

‘‘ Mr Barnacles, I beg ten thousand 
pardons. Pray give me leave to send 
you a little more beef.” 
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+6 Much obleeged, sir; nota morsel 
more. Never made a better dinner 
in my life.” 

“Sure you won't, Mr Barnacles? 
Just a shave from this end, with a 
morsel of fat.” 

“Thank you, sir, kindly—lI couldn't. 
Must beg you to excuse me. Much 
obleeged. Not a morsel more.”— 
Table cleared: 

Fresh plates! more knives and 
forks! Now it was, in reality, that 
the dinner began; — enormous sir- 
loin, spitting with volcanic heat; 
roast fowls, that would have softened 
the hardest heart; clegant hind- 
quarter of mutton ; pretty little fillet of 
veal ; tongue, ham, boiled turkey, &c. 

Behold, a new feature in the game! 
Barnacles wasn’t beat yet. In the 
attempt to hoax Barnacles, allowance 
had not been made for his gastrono- 
mic powers, and previous privations. 
Never mind. The more sport. 

‘¢Mr Barnacles, a slice of the sir- 
loin. Upper cut, or under cut?” 

Barnacles, at the sight of the good 
things before him, contrary to all cal- 
culation sat up with renewed vigour, 
and paused ere he replied. 


“Why, if I do take anything more, 
I think it must be a small slice of 
this mutton.” 

Barnacles helped himself. 


‘A small 
slice! Why, if he didn’t cut away 
into the hind quarter, slice after slice, 
till he had sunk a regular well. Then 
spooned out the gravy. 

“Give Mr Barnacles the currant 
jelly. Mr Gingham, we owe that to 
you.” 

“Plenty more at your service, 
sir,’ said Gingham; ‘“‘got three or 
four dozen jars. Always bring some 
when I visit headquarters. Got it in 
Berkley Square.” 

Barnacles now sets to again, fresh 
as when he began. What powers! 
what capacity! what deglutition! 
In fact, it was not only the stomach 
of Barnacles that needed filling. And 
that’s why you see carnivorous cada- 
verous men perform such extraordi- 
nary feats with knife and fork. Not 
their stomach merely, their system is 
hungry. So it was now with Barnacies; 
and his meal was on a commensurate 
seale. He was redressing the balance 
of his constitution — compensating 
previous inanition. When a man, 
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accustomed to full feeding, has been a 
few days without it, it isn’t the mere 
filling of his stomach that will satisfy 
his appetite. 

Gingham caught the eye of one of 
the guests—slightly raised his glass— 
bowed. 

“ Oh yace,” replied a squeaking 
voice; “now sall I trink you gu 
t’hell!” 

I started. When, when, had [ 
heard that voice before? My eye, 
for the first time, took a particular 
view of the speaker. He was a di- 
minutive personage, his complexion a 
sodden white, with unwholesome 
patches of red; forehead enormous 
and mis-shapen; bumps prominent 
and misplaced ; large spectacles, no 
eyes, upper part of nose wanting, 2 
notch where there should have been a 
bridge ; lower limb of nose broad and 
sunken, as if squashed down between 
two puffy cheeks, which bagged on 
each side; between nose and mouth a 
space incredible; in fact, a huge 
upper lip was the most prominent 
feature of the face ; for mustaches, « 
few detached and very coarse black 
bristles, pointing opposite ways like a 
cat’s whiskers—each particular bristle 
standing alone, and individually dis- 
cernible from its insertion to its ex- 
tremity; mouth, long and sinuous ; 
lips, viciously twisted out; chiu, 
emaciated. Again he spoke, as 
Gingham drank to him: *“ You go 
t’ hell!” Where could I have heard 
that voice? Why, wasn’t it at the 
ferry, among the Frenchmen that 
opposed our passage’ No, no, that 
can’t be; it’s impossible. — ‘* Who's 
that?” I whispered Gingham. 

‘A man of science, sir; a Russian 
—Mr Wowski, an ardent botanist. 
Wished to examine the flora of the 
South of France; brought out letters 
of recommendation ; joined the army. 
and follows its movements. You'll 
like his acquaintance vastly.” Then 
louder —“* Mr Wowski, my friend, 
Mr Y—; your junior, but a promising 
naturalist. Hope at an early day 
you'll meet him to dinner at my 
quarters.” 

“Mr Barnacles, shall I have tiie 
pleasure ?—some turkey, sir?” 

By this time Mr Barnacles seemed 
again to feel that he had dined. 

‘The least possible shave,” said 
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Mr Barnacles. ‘I really have made 
a most capital dinner.” 

I helped him to a good plateful, 
which he cleared off.—All removed. 

Next followed a few made dishes, 
light articles; and one real delicacy, 
which was first introduced to our ac- 
quaintance by Gingham. This’ was 
no other than a kid, baked whole. I 
take the liberty, my dear sir, of very 
particularly and pointedly calling your 
attention to the dish in question. I 
have, on previous occasions, ventured 
to offer gastronomic hints. But a 
kid thus dressed is a real delicacy, 
worthy of a place on any table. 
N.B.—If you bake, envelop in paste. 
Should you prefer roasting, cover with 
paper. Let the roasting be gentle, 
but complete. Of course you don’t 
stretch out the legs. Double them 
up, and skewer to the sides. For 
sauce, chop up the pluck. Sauce 
should be piquant, with lots of cay- 
enne, subacid. Or make a separate 
dish, with the pluck and heart. 

Pensive regret was mingled, in the 
face of Barnacles, with intense curiosity, 
while he viewed this novel entrée, as 
it made its appearance in a case of 


dough. Capsicum asked no question ; 
sent him a plateful; a great part 
of which he was forced to send away. 
It was clear Mr Barnacles was now 
beat to a standstill. 

The dish, though, was rather rich ; 
and what he had eaten took effect. 


His countenance changed. Suddenly 
he became pallid, with an effort to 
look degagé. This lasted about a 
minute, in which time he swallowed 
two successive bumpers of madeira. 
The dose so far kept him right, that 
Barnacles didn’t leave the table: but 
he was evidently hors de combat. 

Mr B. being now brought to a 
standstill, the joke was so far success- 
ful. Yet was not the hoax complete, 
unless there appeared something on 
table that he liked, and yet something 
of which he could not partake. 

The sweets now made their appear- 
ance, and were viewed by Mr Bar- 
nacles with indifference. But when 
the table was wellnigh covered, and 
space remained for only a single 
dish— 

Enter a splendid plum-pudding— 
yes, aregular English plum-pudding 
—its summit hoary with pounded 
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sugar, its sides distilling brandy 
sauce. 

The eyes of Barnacles lit up again 
—sparkled. He was alive in a mo- 
ment. Once more his fist went bang 
into his hand; once more his hands 
embraced and rubbed, as in mutual 
congratulation. Forgetting all his 
previous performances, he accepted a 
substantial slice of the plum-pudding. 
Alas! he had kept no corner! 

“ You don’t seem,” said Capsicum, 
“to like your pudding, Mr Bar- 
nacles.” 

“ Oh yes! Oh yes!” said Bar- 
nacles, with emotion. ‘‘ IndeedI do, 
sir. It’s what I never, never expected 
to see again till my return—till my 
return to the British metropolis. 
But”——It ended in a watering-pot 
scene—a regular boo-hoo. He put 
his handkerchief to his face. It was 
too much for his feelings. Plum- 
pudding before him as good as could 
be got in London, and he not able 
to eat a mouthful! The poor man 
cried. 

He made up after dinner, though, 
by copious potations. After coffee, 
sat down to a rubber. One of the 
party proposed guinea points. But 
Capsicum saw how mattersstood with 
Barnacles, and wouldn’t stand it. 
“‘ No, no, gentlemen,” said he; ‘no 
stakes ; no stakes.” In the course of 
theevening Mr Barnacles disappeared. 
Alarmed by his prolonged absence, 
Capsicum sent a servant, who came 
back with the report that he was not 
very well. He returned—took a 
stiff glass of whisky-punch—again dis - 
appeared. I, by Capsicum’s request, 
went this time in search. Found him 
at length in the stable. He was try- 
ing to saddle his horse ;—couldn’t. He 
wanted to steal away. I reported to 
Capsicum, who at once decided. ‘* Mr 
Barnacles must not go home to-night. 
We must find him a shake-down on 
the premises.” In one way only 
could this arrangement be effected. 
Mr Wowski consented to turn out, 
and accompanied me to my billet. 

Amidst the din of war and the mo- 
notony of headquarters society, I was 
really glad to meet witha naturalist 
and man of science, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of Mr Wowski 
accordingly. When, however, I came 
to try him, he appeared to know about 
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as much of botany as I did myself. 
Neither, I remarked, in search of spe- 
cimens, did he visit the most out-of- 
the-way and likely places. He gene- 
rally sought those points, in preference, 
where the troops were moving in 
masses ; and apparently looked much 
more sharply after the movements of 
the army than after bulbs. Once, 
when we had halted ata village, 
which stood in a wide-spread plain, 
he invited me to ascend the turret of 
the church. We reached the summit 
just in time to behold a comical spec- 
tacle. From the church top we looked 
down vertically on the Place, or open 
area of the village, which was full, at 
the moment, of soldiers—British, 
Portuguese, and Spanish ; muleteers, 
camp-followers—men, women, chil- 
dren—a motley multitude. Just at 
that moment a fellow rushed into the 
midst, shouting at the top of his voice, 
and bearing something aloft in his two 
hands. It was a bullock’s bladder. 
The multitude gathered round him, 
eager for a promiscuous game of foot- 
ball, which he soon commenced by a 
kick that sent the bladder sky-high. 
Football, probably, you have seen 
played, or have played at. But did 
you ever sec it played by four or five 
hundred persons at once, of four or 
five different nations, and you looking 
right down upon them from the top of 
achurch? Each was eager to get a 
kick at the bladder; but a far greater 
number than succeeded got kicks on 
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their shins. It was a stormy sea of 
heads. The shout came up tous. No 
one was more conspicuous in the 
throng than my Spanish Capataz, 
whose activity was equal to his bulk. 
Being stumpy as well as stout, he cut 
a droll figure viewed from above, as, 
with sprawling arms and legs, he 
flung himself forward with a flying 
leap, and a kick that, if it missed the 
bladder, was seldom expended on the 
air. At length the bladder was driven 
down a street; the rush followed it, 
shouting ; the market-place again be- 
came quiet ; and I turned to address 
Mr Wowski, who, like myself, I sup- 
posed, had been engaged in surveying 
the tumultuous scene beneath. Not 
he. LEnsconced behind the parapet, 
where no one could see him from be- 
low, he was quietly looking in ad- 
vance with a pocket-telescope, as if 
surveying the movements of the 
troops. On my approach he started, 
slapped together the joints of his glass, 
and hastily restored it to his pocket, 
where, till that moment, I never knew 
he carried one. 

Mr Wowski, highly recommended 
by letters, received a good deal of 
attention. To Gingham he brought 
a letter from Warsaw. For my own 
part, I saw reason to doubt whether 
he was really what he professed him- 
self. Two or three things about him 
struck me as strange; and, when he 
spoke, never could I forget the voice 
at the river.* 











* Having described in this Chapter a dish introduced to our acquaintance by 
Gingham, I must here, though with an apology for discussing a matter of such im- 
portance in a note, beg leave to mention another dish, which I also partook of at 
Gingham’s table while residing at Bordeaux in the subsequent Autumn, a period not 


included in the present narrative. 
cold, with jelly sauce. 


I believe the dish is French ; a boiled turbot, 
I mention it with a degree of hesitation, because it is not 


exactly a dish for our climate, nor would it harmonise with the general character of 


an English “ spread.” 
you have got, till brought to table. 


The turbot, when boiled, should be kept in the coolest place 
? So should the jelly. 
warm climate, and should come to table bond fide cold. 


It is a dish for a bond fide 


The same entrée was part of a most splendid dinner given in one of the seaports of 


southern Europe, by some French to some British naval officers. 


This was at a 


more recent period, — my informant, the Rev. W. G. Tucker, Chaplain of the Royal 
avy, who was one of the guests on the occasion, and whose approval may be safely 


deemed definitive, in all matters of taste. 


In the discharge of his professional duties, 


my Rey. friend is equally distinguished ; and should the authorities think fit to 


— a nautical Bishop—that prime desideratum in the service—he is their man. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mr Wowski, during his short so- 
journ at headquarters, was one day 
placed in an awkward position. In 
the south of France, we often met 
with large fierce dogs, which in 
country places we sometimes found 
ugly customers ; though, in reality, 
not one in ten of them possessed the 
pluck of an English pug. Early one 
morning, I had to ride alittle distance 
on duty. It was a cross country 
road, and Gingham favoured me 
with his company. While ambling 
along, we overtook Mr Wowski, who 
had started for one of his peregrina- 
tions on foot; and slackened our 
pace, to secure the pleasure of his 
society. Presently we came to a 
hamlet of some ten or a dozen houses, 
in passing which we were savagely 
attacked by a gang of formidable- 
looking dogs. Had Gingham and I 
been by ourselves, we should soon 
have been rid of the annoyance, by 
the mere act of passing on. But the 
real danger was our pedestrian com- 


panion’s, whom the whole barking 
angry pack seemed determined to 


assail. One shaggy, powerful ruffian 
led the van; he might have sat to 
Schneider. His mouth, yawning like 
asepulchre, reuttered a deep, sonorous 
yow —yow; his fangs stood out, 
ready for action; his eyes flashed 
fire ; while, in size somewhere be- 
tween a wolf and a jackass, he rushed 
right up to the unfortunate Wowski, 
whose only defence was a walking- 
stick. Wowski cut one, two—one, 
two—with just sufficient energy to 
keep off the foe, who contrived to 
maintain his nose in position, just 
an inch beyond the range of the 
sapling. He was backed up by the 
rest of the’ curs, who, barking and 
snarling, formed a semicircle, that 
threatened to hem in the hapless 
Wowski. Gingham and I could do 
nothing. I had only a switch ; Ging- 
ham hadn’t even that. Still the 
chief assailant, his back bristling 
like a wild boar’s, and his tail swollen 
and ruffled like an angry cat’s, pressed 
the attack ; it was yow—yow on one 
side, and cut—cut on the other. He 
jumped, he circled, he ramped, he 
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flew up in the air, spun round, and 
flew up again;—every moment I 
expected to see him fly at Wowski’s 
throat. I noticed a woman looking 
out from the door of one of the cot- 
tages — called to her, and made 
signs—on which she thought fit to 
disappear. Wowski was now be- 
coming pale and exhausted. ‘‘ Shor- 
ten your stick,” said I. He did so. 
The foe came nearer. ‘* Now give 
him the full length.” Wowski took 
the hint, and the big beast of a cur 
caught a crack on his muzzle—a 
regular smasher ; instantly turned 
tail, and cut away with dismal yowl- 
ings. The whole pack, like so many 
humans, turned against him, and 
pursued ; the great powerful brute 
was half-a-dozen times knocked 
over and worried, ere he found refuge 
in an outhouse. The woman now 
reappeared, armed with a broomstick ; 
and followed into the shed, where a 
fresh succession of howls and yells an- 
nounced a needful though tardy pro- 
cess of castigation. Wowski walked 
along with us, flourishing his stick ; 
only wished it had been a lion! 
There may be really courageous 
dogs among the big-limbed mons- 
ters of this part of France ; but, from 
my own observation, I should say the 
most part are a plucklessrace. Indeed, 
an officer of the Guards, who had got 
out dogs from England, complained to 
me that they lost their courage on a 
foreign soil. 

Gingham himself, a few days after, 
had a much more serious adventure. 

We were on the march together, 
after a wet and stormy night. The 
morning was unsettled, but soon be- 
came sultry. Then followed a shower 
of hail. Gingham began to philo- 
sophise ; thought he could explain 
the phenomenon of hail better than 
any one else. ‘It has been re- 
marked,” said I, “‘ that hail is never 
formed, except where there are two 
strata of clouds, one over the other.” 

“True,” said Gingham; “ and 
some meteorologists have imagined 
that the hail is generated by the alter- 
nate action of the two strata, which 
action they suppose to be electrical.” 
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‘¢ Curious, if true.” 

“Yes,” said Gingham; ‘but I ques- 
tion the theory altogether. According 
to the best views of the subject which 
I have been able to form, the hail is 
produced simply by a current of very 
cold air, passing rapidly through hot 
air charged with vapour. Were the 
current less rapid, or less cold, the 
effect would be merely condensation, 
and we should have rain; but, being 
both cold and rapid in a high degree, 
the effect is congelation, and we have 
hail. The noise which so often ac- 
companies hail-storms is the rush of 
this current of cold air. Currents of 
air, I admit, in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, are usually mute. 
But, in this instance, the rush is ren- 
dered vocal by the hailstones. As to 
the two strata of clouds, they merely 
mark the superior and inferior limit 
of the intrusive current; and they 
are due to the action of the cold, there 
more modified, on the vapour. And 
as to electricity—” 

Gingham’s lecture was here inter- 
rupted by ourreaching ariver. The 
bridge having been destroyed by the 
enemy, we could cross only by ford- 


ing ; and just as we reached the ford, 
we saw some persons passing on 


mules and horses. Half way over 
appeared a small island, which was 
in fact only a bank of shingle, thrown 
up by some previous flood. We 
perceived, by those who preceded us, 
that the depth was sufficient to wet 
our boots, if we rode, as they did; 
and therefore it was resolved to pass 
in the cart. The river, though not at 
the moment swollen, was dark and 
rapid. It rushed sullenly on, with 
- small whirlpools, but without a ripple; 
and murmurs were heard at intervals, 
hoarse and deep, which came not 
from its surface, but boomed up from 
the gloomiest and most profound 
recesses of its vexed channel and 
hollow banks. By the side, waiting 
for a passage, we found some slightly 
wounded soldiers, a party of four. 
These Gingham mounted at once into 
the cart ; and I, calculating that with 
Joaquim the driver, Mr Wowski, and 
Gingham himself, there were now 
quite passengers enough by that con- 
veyance, turned Sancho’s head, and 
followed Coosey—who led the way 
across the stream, mounted on one 
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horse, and leading another, while the 
cart brought up the rear. The cart, 
it appears, on reaching the island, 
stuck fast. Its wheels cut into the 
loose gravel; and there was no 
remedy, except for the passengers to 
alight. The wheels were then lifted by 
main force; and, time having been 
given for the whole party to remount, 
Joaquim drove on, and the remainder 
of the passage was effected. All those 
who had started from the opposite 
bank then got out, with one exception. 
Where was Gingham? My attention 
was first attracted by an angry shout 
from Coosey : 

“You Joe King, you precious 
willain, vhy, if you han’t a-been and 
left your master a-standin on the 
highland ! ” 

To a geologist like Gingham, the 
loose stones of the bank of gravel, 
shoved up by the force of the water 
from the depths of the stream, pre- 
sented an attraction which banished 
every other thought from his mind. 
He had commenced picking up speci- 
mens the moment he alighted from 
the cart; and was so intent upon 
this pursuit, that he suffered the 
party to proceed without him. How 
they came to leave him behind can 
only be explained by supposing that 
each, as soon as he remounted, was 
occupied by the portion of the pas- 
sage—it was ticklish work—that 
remained to be effected, and therefore 
began looking out ahead. 

The moment Coosey spoke, I look- 
ed toward the island, and there, sure 
enough, was Gingham, still intent on 
stone-picking, and, to all appearance, 
utterly unconscious that the cart had 
left. The river, meanwhile, had 
risen considerably. Its course was 
more turbid and violent, its murmur 
louder and more continuous, and the 
island already smaller. We shouted 
to Gingham—there was need to shout. 
He looked up, and at once became 
aware of his position, which was 
evidently far from eligible. He 
appeared perfectly cool, but hesitated. 

Suddenly, the water came down, 
in a sort of bank. It was less than a 
foot high ; but the rise left Gingham 
with much less ground to stand upon, 
in the midst of the boiling flood. 
Large trunks of trees, plunging and 
careering, were now brought rapidly 
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down. the current ; while the rush of 
the waters was like the roar of reced- 
ing billows on a storm-vexed strand. 
Coosey was about to dash into the 
flood, which swept by the bank, 
boiling like a mill-stream. HadI not 
stopped him, the plucky little 
Londoner would soon have been 
carried away, prone and struggling 
on the angry torrent. He then 
sprang into the cart; but Gingham 
made signs to prohibit the attempt, 
or both cart and Coosey would pro- 
bably have been lost. In our agony 
we tore off the cords from the boxes, 
tied them together, and fastened the 
end to a large stone, which Coosey 
attempted to pitch towards Gingham, 
It fell near him ; but ont of his reach, 
in deep water. While we were 
cautiously hauling it in, down came 
another freshet. The island was now 
in great part submerged; and Ging- 
ham stood on a mere strip of shingle, 
with the flood roaring down on each 
side. The stone was pitched again ; 
and this time went truer than before, 
but was at once carried off into the 
deep water below. I again began to 
haul the line home. It had caught, 
and wouldn’t come in. What could 
be done? Gingham, I really feared, 
was a lost man! 

Down came another bank of water. 
Gingham had now scarcely standing- 
room. The water rushed rapidly by 
him, and I began to fear he might 
not long have a footing. At this 
critical moment, the trunk of a tree, 
with most of its branches broken off, 
but here and there a small bough still 
remaining, came right down towards 
Gingham, shearing, surging on the 
tumultuous waters, hung for a 
moment on the shallow, and then 
began moving on again with the 
current. Gingham stooped forward 
to seize it—he did well, it was his 
only hope—but lost his feet. He 
threw himself astride the timber, like 
Waterton on the crocodile’s back, 
and was borne off from the island, 
still retaining his hold, though turned 
over and over by the violence of the 
current. I saw no hope. What 
could prevent his being carried away ? 
Yet there was still a possibility of 
escape, though unforeseen. The trunk, 
carried a few yards down, was caught 
by an eddy, and swung round into the 
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slack water below, where the current 
was broken by the bank on which 
Gingham had just been standing. 
There the huge log began slowly 
moving round in a circle, first ascend- 
ing in a direction opposite to the 
stream, then descending again. On 
reaching the lowest point of the 
circle, the trunk, with Gingham upon 
it, was again caught by an eddy, and 
twirled round like a spindle; then, 
with solemn movement, began gra- 
dually to ascend again, describing the 
same circle as before. This second 
time, though, in going down, it 
reached a lower point ere it was again 
caught and twirled, by which law, it 
was clear, the third time it would go 
with the current. Manfully did Ging- 
ham still hold on, though so often 
under water; and now, for the third 
time, he and his log began slowly to 
move in an ascending orbit. <A third 
time he reached the highest point; and 
a third time, to all appearance the last, 
he began—I often dream of it—to go 
down with the stream! We had 
given up all hope. Joaquim stood 
wringing his hands; Coosey was like 
a man distracted ; even the crippled 
soldiers would gladly have given their 
aid, had any devisable expedient 
presented itself. There was no visible 
alternative; this time he must be 
carried away !—What’s that? Some- 
thing stirred at my feet! I looked 
down. There was again a little 
movement. The rope twitched, as if 
beginning to run out! My foot was 
on it, in an instant. The next, I and 
Coosey held it fast. The tree, in 
moving round and round, had fished 
hold, and disengaged it from the 
catch. ‘'Pull away, pull away!” . 
shouted the soldiers. —‘t Now run 
him up to the bank.”—‘‘ Now’s your 
time.” —“' Make haste!” q 

“Steady, Coosey, steady,” said I. 
‘Take time, or we shall loosen the 
hitch, perhaps break the rope.” 

We did not pull. We merely held 
on. The log and Gingham swung to 
the bank. . 

He was silent, almost exhausted. 
It was well there were hands to drag 
him ashore; for he was too far spent 
to land himself. Awhile he sat mo- 
tionless on the bank. With eyes 
uplifted, and lips moving inaudibly, 
he was apparently returning fervent 
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and heartfelt thanks to heaven, for 
his all but miraculous deliverance. 
Coosey, meanwhile, had rushed for 
some enty, which he administered 
with great apparent benefit. 

“‘ Hadn’t we better take you to the 
nearest cottage?” said I. ‘* Here’s 
one at hand.” 

‘No, no,” replied Gingham, gasp- 
“ee * Get me into the cart.” 

e lifted him in. Coosey then let 
down the tarpaulin, and assisted his 
master in a thorough change of gar- 
ments from head to foot. Presently, 
with solemn look, and an air of autho- 
rity, Coosey got down from the cart. 

“*Tt’s master’s vishes,” said he, 
‘to be left, jist for a few minits, alone 
by his-self.” 

Gingham ere long made his ap- 
pearance, shifted and dry; and, though 
still looking shakey and exhausted, 
remounted his horse. When I once 
saw him fairly across the saddle, and 
just as we were about to proceed, I 
turned with vindictive, with savage 
exultation, to take a parting view of 
the angry torrent. The island had 
disappeared. Where Gingham had 
stood there was now a small race of 
swift-following rollers, which subsided, 
below the ledge, in tumultuous undu- 
lations and foaming eddies, around a 
dark, deep fissure in the flood, which 
gaped like a grave. Ha! Is it so? 
The hungry waters yawn for their 
rescued prey, and brawl forth their 
disappointment in a lengthened moan ! 
We continued our march. 

** And as to electricity,” said Ging- 
ham, resuming where he broke off, 
‘*¢it may, when hail is generated, be 
disengaged by the process, I admit. 
. But that it is in any way the medium 
of producing the hail, I strenuously 
deny. Hail is sufficiently accounted 
for by the supposition of a current of 
cold air passing rapidly through warm 
air charged with vapour; and the 
same theory will solve all the pheno- 
mena.” i 

To which theory I, not being so 
deep in the subject as Gingham, urged 
no objections. I remarked, however, 
that Wowski, professedly a man 
of science, manifested not the least 
interest in the question ; did not ap- 
pear to have even an idea on the sub- 
ject, let alone an opinion. In the 
late critical scene at the ford, though, 
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he was eminently conspicuous; and, 
as far as skipping about, shrieking, 
and getting in the way, his assistance 
was invaluable. 

We lost the little botanist sooner 
than we expected. A mail—joyful 
event !—arrived from England; and 
I was sent to the ‘‘ Post Office” for 
our departmental letters. This was 
not part of my regular duty ; but on 
the occasion in question I received 
express directions, and went accord- 
ingly. Found the post office, a cot- 
tage with a front garden. I could 
but admire the diligent and active 
exertions to meet the general anxiety 
of the army, by sorting and delivering 
the contents of the mail with the least 
possible delay. The whole lot, say 
three or four bushels, had been shot 
out in the middle of. the room on the 
earthen floor. Newspapers, love 
letters, officers’ letters, soldiers’ letters, 
there they lay, and there they were 
left to lie. In the apartment were 
two persons, perhaps I ought to say 
personages. One sat on each side of 
the hearth; each had torn open a 
newspaper; and both were conning 
the news from England. I never saw 
two people more comfortable in my 
life. When I entered, neither of 
them raised his eyes, or took the least 
notice. They read on. I waited. 
Still they read. I so far presumed as 
to announce my mission — had come 
for the departmental letters. Paused 
for a reply —stood expectant. At 
length one of the illustrious two 
favoured me with an utterance, in a 
tone somewhat querulous though, and 
without looking off from his reading 
—‘‘ Three o’clock.” 

“What, gentlemen!” thought I, 
“only four hours hence? Why, at 
this rate, hadn’t you better say three 
o’clock to-morrow ?” 

So thinking, (not saying,) I walked 
off. Just as I was going, the one who 
had not spoken rose. He followed 
me out, and came on walking by my 
side down the path toward the garden 
gate. I really was green enough to 


fancy he was doing the polite—seeing 
me to the entrance ; felt quite over- 
whelmed. Any approach, at head- 
quarters to ‘‘the sweet courtesies of 
life” —it was something new! I 
began to deprecate — hoped he 
wouldn’t. 


‘¢ Pray, sir, don’t come @ 
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step farther. I can mount without 
assistance —can open the gate for 
myself.” Without vouchsafing a 
reply, he began questioning. 

** Know Mr Wowski?” 

‘* Have known him for the last few 
days.” 

** What is he?” 

“He professes himself a botanist, 
a man of science.” 

““What does he want at head- 
quarters?” 

‘* He states his object to be botani- 
cal research.” 

‘* States, you say; professes. Isn't 
he really a botanist ?” 

This was an awkward question, for 
I was beginning to have my doubts. 
I remained silent. 

‘¢ You must answer.” 

‘* For the last two or three days I 
have felt it a question, I confess.” 

66 Why 9” 

‘* He collects specimens, but doesn’t 
preserve or arrange them. At dinner 
time he brings home a bundle of com- 
mon herbs or grasses, which, next 
morning, he throws away. Then 
goes out again, and brings home 
another bundle like it. Don’t think 


he knows much about botany.” 
‘* What’s your opinion of him?” 
‘‘Have hardly known him long 


enough to form one. He seems 
decidedly, though, to have a military 
taste; takes great interest in the 
movements of the troops.” 

‘* Fond of going up steeples?” 

*¢ When we enter a place, I believe 
he makes that his first object; at 
least, whenever there is a steeple to 
the church.” 

‘“* Ever see him making signals?” 

‘* Never noticed anything of the 
kind.” 

“Know anything more about 
him ?” 

‘*He brought letters of introduc- 
tion ”— 

** Oh, yes; I know all about that. 
Ever met him before you joined?” 

““Can’t say. First time we met 
at headquarters, thought I had heard 
his voice.” 

** Where ?” 

“On our way up with treasure, we 
were opposed by the peasantry in 
passing the ferry at—” 

‘Yes, yes; I know. 
with them ?” 


See him 
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“*No; I heard a voice, though, 
which I afterwards thought was very 
like his.” 

‘Then you didn’t see him with 
them next day, I suppose, when they 
wounded the officer of your escort ?” 

“TI saw nothing of him then; 
wasn’t near enough to distinguish 
individuals.” 

“Oh, I suppose you don’t use 
spectacles. Very well. Say nothing 
about this.” 

My questioner then returned to the 
cottage. He didn’t say good morn- 
ing ; and, till I missed him from my 
side, I wasn’t aware of his departure. 
Then, looking round, I saw him 
quietly opening the door and going 
in. Mr Wowski didn’t come back to 
dinner, and we saw him no more. 
Whether he was arrested, or merely 
advised to botanise elsewhere, I never 
knew. 

Following the movements of the 
army from place to place, we ap- 
proached at length the banks of the 
Garonne, and the neighbourhood of 
Toulouse. We now halted for some 
days at the village of Seysses, where, 
better off than many of my fellow- 
campaigners, I enjoyed the luxury of 
a most enviable bed. Onthe earthen 
floor of my apartment was arranged 
a small stack of faggots. This was 
the bedstead. On the faggots was 
spread a lot of worn-out sacking, old 
clothes, and equally ancient blankets, 
which, with a very clean pair of 
sheets, constituted my bed. The 
first night, I was settling off for a 
snooze, when a commotion, like a 
small earthquake, disturbed my prima 
quies. Something was stirring, im- 
mediately under me! What can it 
be? Why, I can feel it! It’s in 
the bed! What’s that again? A 
mixture of squeaking and scrambling! 
Oh, rats. They had burrowed 
through the floor, had established 
themselves in the faggots, had eaten 
into the bedding, and there held their 
midnight revels. There they lived 
and bred, squeaked and grunted, 
wriggled and fought, scurried and 
cuddled, close under the sheet, un- 
dulating the whole surface of the bed. 
Presuming that they would let me 
alone if I let them alone, I again 
composed myself to sleep; and, so 
well was the truce kept on both sides, 
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I had them every night for my bed- 
fellows. If the tumblification became 
intolerable, I had only to move, and 
in a moment all was hushed. When 
I was still, they stirred; but when I 
stirred, they were still. 

Our last halting place, before we 
fought the battle of Toulouse, was 
Grenade, a small town, or large vil- 
lage, a few leagues below the scene of 
combat, on the left bank of the 
Garonne. Come, I'll just give you a 
short account of my entertainment in 
one more billet, and then we’ll rush 
into the thick of the fight. Approach- 
ing Grenade, with the mingled multi- 
tude that follow an army, I was met by 
a French gentleman, who immediately 
addressed me, and entered into con- 
versation like an old acquaintance. 
That’s the best of the French. In 
five minutes we were intimate. He 
was a tall, hearty fellow, in age about 
five-and-twenty, with rosy cheeks, 
curly hair, broad shoulders, and pro- 
digious development of the poitrine. 
Begged to know who and what 1 was 
—my age, name, rank, and family. 
Were my parents living? Had I 
brothers? <A sister? Was I married 
or unmarried? Had I any inten- 
tions? Ever felt the tender passion ? 
What was my pay par mois? Vilin- 
ton or Bonaparte, which did I con- 
sider the greater general? Ever 
fought a duel? Were the English 
merry or tristes? How did I like 
the French? But the French ladies ? 
Which excelled in female beauty, 
France or England? Been in many 
battles? Was I Torrie or Onigge? 
Would I accept of a billet in bis mén- 
age? By this time my inquisitive 
friend had turned, and we were walk- 
ing on together towards Grenade. 
On onr arrival there, he knocked at 
the door of a great stack of a house 
in the market-place. In five minutes 
Sancho was nuzzling a feed of oats in 
the stable, I was stropping and lather- 
ing in an elegant bedroom, and my 
servant was making love to Cookey in 
the kitchen. The fact is, when the 
news arrived that the English were 
walking in, my new friend had walked 
out, to secure an inmate to his mind, 
and I was the fortunate individual. 
The Parisians ridicule provincials, 
and so do the Cockneys. But let me 
tell both Cockneys and Parisians, 
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they have nothing to boast above the 
rural gentry whom they respectively 
despise, in good breeding, in refine- 
ment, in cultivation, in bonhomie, in 
gentility, in anything that constitutes 
a dignified, simple, and likeable char- 
acter. Happy family! Here, in one 
house, living together, and happy 
together, kind, hospitable, loving, 
and beloved, resided an aged father, 
a venerable mother, a charming 
daughter, three strapping sons—one 
married, with his lively little titbit of 
a wife, the pet of the household—two 
single, of whom my friend was the 
senior. There they dwelt together, 
in domestic harmony and peace. Yet 
there too, in that tranquil domicile, 
sorrow had found an entrance. A 
son was missing. It was the old 
story; you couldn’t travel through 
France in those days, without hearing 
it a hundred times repeated. He 
had entered the army—entered Spain 
—and no one knew what had become 
of him. The family supper—what a 
meeting of friends, what a cheerful 
reunion! Each treated the other 


with marked attention and kindness, 
as though they were then first met 


after a long separation. The lady of 
the house, ‘‘madame,” advanced in 
years, but sharp, quick, cheerful, and 
conversable, demanded from me a 
reply tothe oft-repeated interrogatory, 
which were fairer, the English fair or 
the French. I tried to evade it. 
‘‘ No, no,” said every voice at table ; 
“‘Madame has asked. Monsieur 
must reply.” —* Most willingly would 
I obey,” said I, bowing till my nose 
touched the tablecloth ; ‘* but in your 
presence, madame, how can I decide 
without prepossession ?” (prévention ?) 
This compliment addressed to a dame 
of sixty-five, with gray hairs, and 
nothing of beauty but its vestiges, 
you will of’ course say was absurd, 
extravagant, and perfectly out of 
place. In England, I grant, it would 
be. But there, in France, where 2 
compliment paid is a benefit con- 
ferred, and where civility, like a gift 
amongst ourselves, is always accepted 
as a token of goodwill, it was viewed 
with favour, and received with grati- 
tude, Thecompany, tickled, but de- 
lighted, raised a shout of applause ; 
and madame herself, smirking and 
twinkling, made her acknowledgments 
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with courtly elegance, as though I had 
conferred an obligation; while her 
lovely daughter, exclaiming, ‘* Ah, 
maman!” flung her arms about her 
neck, with eyes full of tenderness and 
delight. In short, I was one of the 
family. In a week I quitted them 
with regret. The old gentleman 
made me a parting present of cigars ; 
a small token of gratitude, he was 
kind enough to say, for the pleasure 
of my company ; and that after I had 
been hospitably lodged, handsomely 
entertained, and féted from first to 
last as if every day had been a 
jubilee. 

Those cigars! Oh, those cigars! 
I never smoked the like of those cigars! 
They beat General Thouvenot’s out 
of the field. ‘They were at least three 
years old—nearer two pounds of them 
than one. You may have smoked a 
good cigar. You may have smoked 
an old cigar. But these united the 
two qualities ; they were both old and 
good. The military son had brought 
them with him from Spain, and left 
them on his return to the army. ‘The 
gift of them to me, then, implied a 
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melancholy sentiment; he could not 
want them. This was expressed b 
the father, in making the present. tt 
was touching—it was perfectly French. 
They had one fault, only one; a fault 
from which no old cigars are free. 
They were gone too soon ; they burned 
out like tinder. But oh! while they 
were burning, how shall I describe 
the sensation! Sensation? It was 
more than that; it was mental eleva- 
tion ; a vision, a trance, a transfer to 
the regions of hope, imagination, and 
enchantment. Every-day nature be- 
came prismatic. Matter-of-fact spar- 
kled with variegated lamps. Pledget 
might have smoked, and fancied him- 
self a poet. Each cigar a tranquillis- 
ing stimulant, a volatile anodyne, 
excited, and while it excited soothed, 
every faculty of the soul; fancy, sen- 
timent, recollection, anticipation, and 
stern resolve. But ah, my cigar is 
out! A few puffs have sufficed! Too 
soon, too soon, it begins to burn my 
nose! Its last, its dying odours are 
hurried away by the envious breeze ; 
and the visions which they inspired 
are gone like a beautiful dream ! 





A MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Books of travelin the region which 
modern tourists particularly designate 
as ‘the East,” and which may be 
considered to comprise Turkey, Syria, 
and Egypt, do not, as a class, very 
forcibly challenge our sympathy and 


criticism. The best horse may be 
ridden to death ; and no country, how- 
ever rich in associations and peculiar 
in its characteristics, however remark- 
able in configuration and interesting by 
its traditions, can yield continual fresh 
pastures to literary travellers, when 
they descend upon it like a swarm of 
locusts instead of dropping in at rea- 
sonable intervals. Time must be al- 
lowed for change and reproduction, or 
repetition and exhaustion will be the 
inevitable result. ‘The East, more- 
over, as a theme for book-wrights, has 
not only been overdone, but, in many 
instances, very badly done. People 


have gone thither with the precon- 
ceived idea of publishing, on the 
strain for the marvellous, the roman- 
tic, and the picturesque; and, disdain- 
ing the common-sense course of setting 
down what they saw and giving their 
real and natural impressions, they 
have gilt and embellished, like a coach- 
painter at a sheriff's carriage, till they 
forced upon us the conviction that 
they cared more for glitter than for 
truth. Some, piquing themselves on 
diplomatic acumen, have filled their 
volumes with politics, and settled all 
manner of Eastern questions much to 
their own satisfaction, and greatly to 
the weariness of their readers; and 
these form perhaps the most intoler- 
able of the many classes into which 
Oriental travellers are subdivisible, 
but which we shall not here further 
enumerate, preferring to turn to the exa- 
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mination of the latest Eastern tour that 
has issued from the English press and 
found its way to our critical sanctum. 
Mr Albert Smith’s name, well known 
within sound of Bow-bells, is far from 
unfamiliar to a large circle of dwellers 
without that populous circumference. 
We cannot affirm that we have 
read all his numerous works, but 
with some of them we are ac- 
quainted, and weare disposed to think 
him one of the most amiable and 
praiseworthy of the school of popular 
humorists to which he belongs. His 
jokes are invariably good-humoured 
and inoffensive—without being on 
that account deficient in point. He 
does not wrap radicalism up in fun, as 
cunning grandmothers envelop sickly 
drugs with marmalade; nor has his 
flow of gaiety a sour and mischievous 
under-current. Neither does he be- 
long to the gang of facetious philan- 
thropistswhose sympathies are so ex- 
clusively granted to the indigent and 
miserable, that they have nothing left 
but gall and bitterness for those of 
their fellow-creatures who wear a 
decent coat, and have the price of a 
dinner in its pocket. A gentleman of 
most versatile ability, he is by turns 
dramatist, journalist, essayist, na- 
turalist, novelist, correspondent of a 
London paper, critic of the ballet, a 
writer of songs and a manufacturer of 
burlesque. Such a host of occupations 
naturally entails the necessity of a 
little relaxation ; and accordingly, in 
the summer of last year, Mr Smith 
laid down his pen, shook the sawdust 
from his buskins, and started for the 
Mediterranean. As far as Malta we 
have not ascertained how it fared with 
him, but of his subsequent proceedings 
he has informed us in a volume which 
we had little idea of reviewing when 
first we learned its expected appear- 
ance, but whose perusal has convinced 
us that it deserves such brief notice as 
the crowded state of our pages in 
these busy days will permit us to be- 
stow upon it. We have already im- 
plied our opinion that it takes a skil- 
ful hand to write an amusing book on 
so hackneyed a text as a visit to Con- 
stantinople. Mr Smith has surmount- 
ed the difficulty in an easy and natural 
manner; and, whilst telling things 
just as they appeared to him, without 
affectation or adornment, he has con- 
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trived to give an agreeable freshness 
and originality to a subject which we 
really deemed threadbare and ex- 
hausted. 

It was on board the Scamandre, 
French Mediterranean mail-steamer, 
that Mr Albert Smith left Malta on 
an August evening of the year 1849, 
bound for Constantinople. The wea- 
ther was fine and the sea smooth as a 
lake, and there could be no reasonable 
apprehension of shipwreck even for 
the crazy French vessel, whose last 
voyage, save on rivers or along coast, 
this was intended to be. But although 
somewhat rickety, of very moderate 
speed, and not particularly clean ex- 
ternally, the interior accommodations 
of the Scamandre were by no means 
bad. And the cabin passengers pre- 
sented an amusing medley of nations 
and characters. ‘There were French 
milliners, striving to pass themselves 
off as governesses, an elderly French 
actress from the St James’s theatre, a 
brace of Marseilles bagmen, an enter- 
prising Englishman bent upon smug- 
gling muskets into Hungary, a young 
Irish officer who had thrown up his 
commission in the British service to 
campaign with Bem and Kossuth, and 
who must have arrived at his destina- 
tion just as the war reached its end. 
There was also Mr Sophocles, an in- 
telligent Greek professor from an 
American university, on his way home 
after twenty years’ absence, and sun- 
dry persons unnamed, making about 
twenty in all, and Mr Smith himself, 
who, we venture to say, was not the 
least active and efficient in beguiling 
the tedium of a week’s voyage in a 
slow steamboat, and who gives us an 
extremely amusing account of his 
fellow-passengers and their proceed- 
ings. Travelling quite as a citizen of 
the world, without pretension or 
care for luxuries, now footing it 
across the Alps with knapsack on 
shoulder, then a deck passenger from 
Genoa to Naples, availing himself of 
the smooth when it offered, but taking 
the rough, readily when it came, 
sleeping sometimes on boards for 
want of a bed, with the knapsack 
aforesaid for a pillow—Mr Smith 
seems to have carried through the 
whole of his ramble those best of 
travelling companions, imperturbable 
good humour, and a determination to 
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be pleased with everything and 
everybody. It is accordingly with 
all possible indulgence that he views 
the little foibles of his fellow-pas- 
sengers per Scamandre, and there is 
not an atom of acid in the dry 
humour with which he parades them 
for the entertainment of his readers. 
Indeed, before the week’s voyage is 
over, we begin to feel quite intimate 
with the motley company—to view 
with indulgence Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie’s barefaced flirtations with the 
French commissary, and to sympa- 
thise with the good-tempered Ameri- 
can, who, having had the misfortune 
to engage his berth in the first-class 
cabin—a sort of extra-magnificent 
place, whose chief distinction from 
the second class consists, as on Ger- 
man railways, in a heavy additional 
charge—preferred now and then din- 
ing with the less aristocratic inmates 
of the second cabin, ** to know what 
was going on.” There is no place 
like shipboard for betraying people’s 
habits and peculiarities: everybody 
is more or less in deshabille; and 
such a group as that on the Scamandre 
is a mine to a shrewd observer. Mr 
Smith kept his eyes and ears wide 
open, as is his wont, and little escaped 
him. We select the following specimen 
of his strictures on foreign habits. 


“I should be very sorry to class 
foreigners, generally, as a dirty set of 
people when left to themselves; but I 
fear there is too much reason to suppose 
that (in how many cases out of ten I will 
refrain from saying) a disrelish for a good 
honest plunging wash is one of their chief 
attributes. It requires but very little 
experience, in even their best hotels, to 
come to this conclusion. Ido not mean 
in those houses where an influx of Eng- 
lish has imposed the necessity of provid- 
ing large jugs, baths, and basins ; but in 
the equally leading establishments pa- 
tronised chiefly by themselves. In these, 
one still perceives the little pie-dish and 
milk-jug, the scanty doily-looking towel, 
and the absence of a soap dish ; whilst 
it would be perfectly futile to ask for 
anything further. So, on board the 
Scamandre, this opinion was not weak- 
ened. They dipped a corner of a little 
towel, not in the basin, but in the stream 
that trickled from the cistern as slowly 
as vinegar from any oyster-shop cruet, 
and dabbed their face about with it. 
Then they messed about a little with 
their hands ; and then, having given a 
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long time to brushing their hair, they 
had a cigarette instead of a tooth brush, 
and their toilet was complete. This 
description does not only apply to the 
Scamandre passengers, but to the majo- 
rity of their race, whom I afterwards 
encountered about the Mediterranean.” 


We have a vivid recollection of the 
consternation of an amiable and 
numerous French family, in whose 
house a friend of ours once was domi- 
ciled, on finding that he each morning 
required, for his personal use, more 
fresh water than sufficed for their 
entire daily consumption, internal 
and external. Doubtless the worthy 
people indulged, every eight days or 
so, in a warm bath; but they had no 
notion of such a thing as diurnal 
ablutions above the waist or below 
the chin, and they shrugged and 
grinned monstrously at the eccentri- 
city of the Englishman who com- 
menced the day by a general sluice, 
whereas they rarely thought of wash- 
ing even their fingers till they dressed 
for their ante-prandial promenade. 
And when our friend was laid up, 
some time later, with a smart twinge 
of gout, provoked by too liberal use 
of a very different liquid from water, 
the entire family, from the elderly 
father down to the youngest of the 
precocious juveniles, gave it as their 
unqualified opinion, that the ailment 
proceeded from their inmate’s rash 
and obstinate indulgence in the un- 
genial and, in their opinion, extremely 
superfluous element. 

*¢ Athens in six hours,” Mr Smith 
observes, is rather quick work ; but 
he nevertheless found he could see in 
that time nearly as much of it as he 
wished. The Scamandre allowed but 
a day, and certainly he made good 
use of the brief halt. At Athens, as 
in Switzerland and on the Rhine, he 
found the ubiquitous Murray’s Hand- 
book the great authority and certifi- 
cate of the native competitors for 
custom. A skirmish with clubs and 
boat-hooks—the former brought evi- 
dently in anticipation of the contest 
—took place amongst the fancy-ball- 
looking boatmen, in white petticoats 
and scarlet leggings, who crowded in 
light skiffs round the foot .of the 
steamer’s ladder. In the intervals of 
the fight a dialogue was carried on 
in English, more or less broken. 
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“61 gay, sir! here, sir ! Hotel d’Orient 
is the best. Here’s the card, sir—old 
palace—Murray says ver good,’ cried 
one of the costumes, 

“* Hi  sereamed another ; ‘don’t go 
with him, master—too dear ! Come with 
me ¢ 

“The parties were immediately engaged 
in single combat. 

“* Hotel d’Angleterre 4 Athénes, tenu 
par Elias Polichronopulos et Yani Ad- 
amopulos,’ shouted another, all in a 
breath. I copy the names from the card 
he gave me, for they were such as no 
one could remember. 

“€ Yes, sir; good hotel,’ said his com- 
panion. ‘Look in Murray, sir—page 24 
—there, sir ; here, sir ; look, sir!’ 

Who believes Murray? asked a 
fellow in plain clothes, with a strong 
Irish accent. 

*¢ You would, if he put your house in 
the Handbook,’ replied another.” 


By considerable display of mental 
and physical energy, a few of the pas- 
sengers at last got into a boat and 
gained the quay of thePireus. Grog’s- 
shop was written on the shutter of a 
petty coffee-house, and a smart-look- 
ing Albanian stepped up, and proffered 
his services in excellent English. He 
had lived in London, he said: was a 
subject of Queen Victoria, and had 
the honour of being set down in Mur- 
ray, page 25. With such recommen- 
dations, who could refuse the guidance 
of Demetri Pomorn? Not Mr Smith 
and his party, evidently, for they im- 
mediately engaged him for the day, 
hired a shabby vehicle from an adja- 
cent cab-stand, and started on their 
hot and dusty road to Athens, thence 
about five miles distant. There they 
killed the lions, ate quince ices, bought 
Latakia tobacco, dined at the Hotel 
d@’ Orient & Anglaise, with Harvey 
sauce and pale ale, off English plates 
and dishes, and pulled on board again 
at night, to the tune of Jim Crow, 
played by an Anglified violin in one 
of the “‘ grog’s-shops” aforesaid. At 
five in the morning sleep was at an 
end, thanks to the clanking, stamp- 
ing, and bawling n the steamer’s 
deck, and Mr Smith left the cabin, to 
reconnoitre and breathe fresh air. 
Some deck passengers had come on 
board at Athens; amongst others, a 
poor Albanian family, bound to Smyrna 
to pack figs. They were miserable, 
broken-spirited looking people, but 
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picturesque in spite of their poverty ; 
a melon or two and some coarse 
bread composed their entire stores for 
the voyage. This, however, was of 
no great duration, for at daybreak 
the next morning the passengers per 
Scamandre were told they were off 
Smyrna. 


“ It was very pleasant to hear this— 
to be told that the land I saw close to 
us was Asia, and that the distant slender 
spires that rose from the thickly clustered 
houses were minarets—that I should have 
twelve hours to go on shore, and see real 
camels, fig-trees, scheiks, and veiled wo- 
men! And yet I could scarcely persuade 
myself that such was the case—that the 
distant Smyrna—of which I had only 
heard, in the Levant mail, as a remote 
place, burnt down once a-year, where figs 
came from—was actually within a good 
stone’s throw of the steamer.” 


The travellers’ expectations were 
more than realised. ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve,” says Mr Smith, “ that through- 
out the future journey any impressions 
were conveyed more vivid than those 
we experienced during our first half 
hour in the bazaars of the sunny, 
bustling, beauty-teeming Smyrna.” 
The appearance of a party of foreigners, 
and of the well-known face of the 
valet-de-place, caused a stir amongst 
the dealers, one of whom accosted Mr 
Smith in good English. 


“ ¢ How d’ye do, sir; very well? that’s 
right. Look here, sir; beautiful musk 
purse; very fine smell. Ten piastres.’ 

“A piastre is worth twopence and a 
fraction, 

“¢ How did you learn to speak Eng- 
lish so well ?? I asked. 

“ ¢ All English gentlemen come to me, 
sir” he said,‘ and I learn it from the 
ships, and from the Americans. Shake 
hands, sir; that’s right. Buy the purse, sir? 

“ ¢ How much is it ? asked one of our 
party. 

“ © Six piastres, replied the brother of 
the merchant, who also spoke English, but 
had not heard the first price. 

“¢ And you asked me ten!’ I said to the 
other. 

“So I did, sir,’ he replied with a 
laugh; ‘ then, if I get the other four, that’s 
my profit—eh? But what’s four piastres 
to an English gentleman !—nothing. It’s 
too little for him to know about. Come 
—buy the purse. What will you give ? 

% ¢ Five piastres,’ I answered. } 

“¢ Tt is yours,’ he added directly, with 
a hearty laugh, throwing it to me. 
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“ ¢ What.amerry fellow you are!’ I ob- 
served. 

* © Yes, sir; I laugh always; very good 
to laugh. English gentlemen like to 
laugh, I know ; laugh very well. Look at 
his turban—laugh at that,’ 

“ He directed our attention to an old 
Turk, who was going by with a most ludi- 
crous and towering head-dress. It was 
diverting to find him making fun of his 
compatriot.” 


The mode of dealing, which in 
Christian Europe is stigmatised as 
Jewish—the system, namely, of ask- 
ing thrice the value and twice what 
the seller means to take—is received, 
and by no means discreditable, in 
Turkish bazaars. The only way to 
purchase in such places, without being 
imposed upon, is at once to offer half 
the price demanded. This is met with 
arefusal; you walk away, the mer- 
chant calls you back, and you then 
offer him twenty per cent less than 
before. This plan Mr Smith, having 
picked up experience at Smyrna, put 
in practice at Constantinople, and 
generally found to answer. 

Fig-packing, camels, and the slave- 
market are the three things which at 


Smyrna first attract the curiosity of 


the traveller from the West. Of the 
first-named, Mr Smith gives us a pic- 
turesque account. In the shade of a 
long alley of acacia and fig trees the 
packers were seated—Greeks by na- 
tion, and the women very handsome. 
** They first brought the figs from the 
warehouses, on the floor of which I 
saw hundreds of bushels, brought in 
on camels from the country. They 
were then pulled into shape, this task 
being confided to females; and after 
that sent on to the men who packed 
them. They gathered six or seven, 
one after the other, in their hand, and 
then wedged them into the drum, put- 
ting a few superior ones on the top, 
as we have seen done with strawber- 
ries.” We have already mentioned 
that our sharp-sighted and lively tra- 
veller is somewhat of a naturalist, and 
here he favours us with the result of 
his observations upon the camel. That 
uncouth, but useful hunchback has 
been belauded and vaunted in prose 
and verse to such an exaggerated ex- 
tent that we are quite tired of hearing 
of his virtues, and feel much indebted 
to the author of A Month at Constan- 
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tinople for exhibiting his failings after 
the following fashion :— 


“ Your camel is a great obtainer of 
pity, under false pretence. He can be 
as self-willed and vicious as you please; 
and his bite is particularly severe: when 
once his powerful teeth have fastened, it 
is with the greatest difficulty that he is 
made to relinquish his hold. The pitiful 
noise too, which he makes, as small natural 
historians remark, upon being overladen, 
is allsham. It proceeds from sheer idle- 
ness, rather than a sense of oppression. 
With many camels, if you make pretence 
to put a small object on their back—a 
tile or a stone, for instance—whilst they 
are kneeling down, they begin mechani- 
cally to bellow, and blink their eyes, and 
assume such a dismal appearance of suf- 
fering and anguish, that it is perfectly 
painful for susceptible natures to regard 
them. And yet, when their load is well 
distributed and packed, they can move 
along under seven hundredweight.” 

But we must get on to Constanti- 
nople. Often as the magnificent 
spectacle has been described that 
bursts upon the view as you round 
Seraglio Point and glide into the 
Golden Horn, it yet would seem af- 
fected or eccentric of a traveller who 
writes about Constantinople were heto 
neglect recording the impression made 
upon him by that singularly lovely 
panorama. Mr Albert Smith’s 
description is to the purpose, and 
we like it the better for the complete 
absence of that magniloquence in 
which so many tourists have indulged 
when discoursing upon the beauties 
of Stamboul. Probably no city in 
the world presents so great a contrast 
as Constantinople, when seen from a 
short distance and when examined in 
detail. Floating on the blue waters 
of the Bosphorus, the wondering 
stranger gazes upon a fairy spec- 
tacle of domes, and minarets, and 
cypress groves, of graceful palaces 
and stately mosques, gilded wherries’ 
and gaily-attired crowds. A few 
minutes elapse: the grave custom- 
house officials in their handsome barge 
have received the sixpenny bribe 
which exempts his luggage from exa- 
mination ; he lands at the Tophanné 
Stairs, and enters the steep lane that 
leads up to Pera, and in an instant 
the illusion is dissipated :— 

“T felt,” says Mr Smith, who readily 
avails himself, and in this instance very 
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happily, of a theatrical comparison, “ that 
I had been taken behind the scenes of a 
great ‘effect.’ The Constantinople of Vaux- 
hall Gardens, a few years ago, did not 
differ more, when viewed in front from 
the gallery and behind from the dirty 
little alleys bordering the river. The 
miserable, narrow, ill-paved thorough- 
fare did not present one redeeming fea- 
ture—even of picturesque dreariness. 
The roadway was paved with all sorts of 
ragged stones; jammed down together 
without any regard to level surface ; and 
encumbered with dead rats, melon-rinds, 
dogs, rags, brickbats, and rubbish, that 
had fallen through the mules’ baskets, as 
they toiled along it. The houses were of 
wood — old and rotten; and bearing 
traces of having been once painted red. 
There was, evidently, never any attempt 
made to clean them, or their windows 
or doorways. Here and there, where a 
building had been burnt, or had tumbled 
down, all the ruins remained as they had 
fallen. Even the better class of houses 


had an uncared-for, mouldy, plague-im- 
bued, decaying look about them ; with 
grimy lattices instead of windows, on 
the upper stories, and dilapidated shut- 
ters and doors on the ground-floors.” 


It will have occurred to many, 
acquainted with the scenes portrayed, 


to exclaim, when gazing upon the 
bright pictures of a David Roberts, a 
Leopold Robert, or a Villamil, “* What 
a deal of dirt is hidden under all that 
gay colouring!” It will not do for the 
artist to look too closely into the de- 
tails of southern cleanliness and do- 
mestic economy ; he must elevate his 
subject and wash off the dirt, or at 
least paint over it. Constantinople 
must be viewed as a panorama, not 
investigated as if for sale. If he 
would preserve the enchantment un- 
broken, the spectator must keep his 
distance, as from a picture painted 
for distant effect. If he will not do 
this, if curiosity impels him onwards, 
et him make up his eyes and olfac- 
tories to a cruel disappointment. A 
minute ago, fairyland was spread 
before him ; he lands, and stumbles 
over a dead dog. Touching dogs, by 
the bye, we have a word to say. Mr 
Smith has numerous passages relat- 
ing to that quadruped, esteemed in 
Christendom, abominable in Constan- 
tinople. Having once, he informs us, 
been severely bitten by a hound, and 
having, moreover, seen several per- 
sons die of hydrophobia, he enter- 
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tains a very justifiable mistrust of the 
canine race, or at least of such of its 
specimens as present themselves with 
slavering mouths, inflamed eyes, 
guttural yells, and hides ragged and 
bloody. Now this being the habitual 
appearance and bearing of the eighty- 
thousand pugnacious and starving 
curs that infest the streets of the 
Turkish capital, Mr Smith, had he 
been a nervous person, would have 
passed rather an agreeable ‘‘ month 
in Constantinople.” With a paper 
lantern in one hand, however, and a 
jagged stone in the other—the usual 
weapons of defence—he prosecuted 
his wanderings most courageously, at 
almost any hour of the night, through 
the filth-strewn and dog-haunted 
streets. His first introduction to 
these pleasant animals was auricular ; 
and truly, compared to their uproar, 
a German frog-swamp or a strong 
party of Christmas waits, jangling a 
negro melody in defiance of time and 
tune, must be considered a delightful 
réveil-matin. 

“To say that if all the sheep-dogs 
going to Smithfield on a market-day had 
been kept on the constant bark, and 
pitted against the yelping curs upon all 
the carts in London, they could have 
given any idea of the canine uproar that 
now first astonished me, would be to 
make the feeblest of images. The whole 
city rung with one vast riot. Down be- 
low me at Tophanné—over at Stamboul 
—far away at Scutari—the whole eighty 
thousand: dogs that are said to overrun 
Constantinople appeared engaged in the 
most active extermination of e&ch other, 
without a moment’s cessation. The yelp- 
ing, howling, barking, growling, and 
snarling, were all merged into one uniform 
and continuous even sound, as the noise 
of frogs becomes when heard ata dis- 
tance. For hours there was no lull. I 
went to sleep, and woke again ; and still, 
with my windows open, I heard the same 
tumult going on; nor was it until day- 
break that anything like tranquillity was 
restored.” 

The traces of these nocturnal com- 
bats are plainly discernible the next 
morning. There is not a whole skin 
in the entire canine legion; some 
have lost eyes, others ears, some a 
collop of the little flesh that remains 
on their unfortunate bones, and all 
bear the scars of desperate conflicts. 
They keep an active look-out for dead 
horses and camels, and are even said 
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to devour their defunct comrades ; 
but there is no authenticated account 
of their making a meal of a human 
being, although a story is current in 
Galata of their having gne night torn 
down a tipsy English sailor, and left 
nothing but his bones to tell the tale 
in the morning. Drunkards, however, 
must expect to go to the dogs. Mr 
Smith kept sober, and carried a lan- 
tern. Solely to these two precau- 
tions, perhaps, are we to-day indebted 
for the pleasure of reading his book, 
instead of mourning his interment in 
the ravenous stomachs of Mahomedan 
mongrels. 

It can hardly have escaped the ob- 
servation of any one who has travelled 
at all, that the presence of even a very 
few English settlers in a town or dis- 
trict, speedily entails the establish- 
ment of the English shop.” The 
keeper of this is not necessarily an 
Englishman; he may be of any na- 
tion—-Pole, Jew, Frenchman,German ; 
the essential is, that he should have 
a smattering of English and a trader’s 
knowledge ofthe heterogeneous articles 
which, in foreign estimation, are 
indispensable to the existence of 
Englishmen. Foremost amongst 
these are beer and pickles, mustard 
and cayenne, Warren’s blacking and 
Windsor soap, the pills of Professor 
Holloway, the kalydor of the world- 
renowned Rowland. Thanks to the 
extraordinary power of puffing, we 
dare to say that the paletot of She- 
riff Nicoll by this time finds its nook 
in “the English shop.” The growth 
of these philanthropical depots for the 
consolation of exiled Britons is often 
miraculously mushroom-like. Land 
an English regiment to occupy a me- 
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naced point on some distant foreign 
shore, and within the week ‘the 
shop” appears, though it be but a 
booth with a hamper of porter and a 
dozen pickle pots for sole stock in 
trade. In Constantinople, where 
English abound, either as residents or 
birds of passage, Stampa is a celebrity. 
The admirable establishment of Ga- 
lignani is not more famed for books and 
newspapers—and espeéially for that 
far-famed Messenger, which reaches 
to the uttermost ends of the earth— 
than is the shop of Stampa as a ren- 
dezvous and receptacle for men and 
things English. ‘There you may buy 
everything, from a Stilton to a cake 
of soap, from a solar lamp to a steel 
pen; and there obtain all manner of 
information, from the address of a 
Galata * merchant to the sailing hour 
of asteamer. Nay, should you be 
weary of kebobs and craving for a 
beefsteak, Stampa will provide it you. 
He did so at least for Mr Smith; but 
perhaps that gentleman was a fa- 
voured customer, as he seems indeed 
to have found means of rendering 
himself at more than one place during 
his ramble. 

At Constantinople, as at Smyrna, 
Mr Smith visited the slave market. 
There is a volume in the word, and 
we all know the sort of phantasma- 
goria it summons up for the benefit of 
English ladies and gentlemen, as 
they sit at home at ease, dandling 
their fancies by the chimney corner. 
Exeter Hall and the picture shops 
have made slave-markets of their 
own, compared to which the reality is 
a tame and spiritless affair. We are 
all familiar, at a proper distance, with 
that group of young ladies, more or 





* The names of the various districts of Constantinople, sometimes rather indiscri- 


minately used in travellers’ narratives, are apt to puzzle those readers unfamiliar with 
the divisions of the city. The following note puts its distribution clearly before 
them :—* Stamboul may be termed Constantinople proper, inhabited by the Turks, 
and containing the Seraglio, chief mosques, great public offices, bazaars, and places 


of Government and general business. It is the most ancient and most important 
part, par excellence. Galata is the Wapping of the city : here we find dirty shops 
for ships’ stores ; merchants’ counting-houses, and tipsy sailors. Tophanné is so 
called from the large gun-factory close at hand. Both these suburbs are situated at 
the base of a very steep hill ; the upper part of which is Peru, the district allotted 
to the Franks, or foreigners, and containing the palaces of the ambassadors, the 
hotels, the European shops, and the most motley population under the sun. Scutari 
is to Stamboul as Birkenhead to Liverpool, and isin Asia. It is important in its 
way, as being the starting-place of all the caravans going inland. There are some 
other districts of less interest to the average tourist.”.—A Month at Constanti- 
nople, Pp. 46, 
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less nude, and of every tint—from the 
pale Georgian to the sable Ethiop— 
huddled together in great alarm and 
the most graceful attitudes, whilst a 
shawled and jewelled Turk scans their 
perfections with licentious eye, and 
counts gold into the palm of a trucu- 
lent dealer in human flesh. None of 
us but have been painfully affected 
by representations, both printed and 
pictorial, of whips and manacles, fet- 
tered hands and striped shoulders, 
kneeling negroes and barbarous task- 
masters, whereby tender-hearted gen- 
tlemen are moved to unbutton their 
pockets, and philanthropical ladies of 
excitable nerve, overlooking the 
misery that is often close to their 
doors, are set sewing flannels for 
remote blacks. We have all seen 
this sort of thing, and have been in- 
terested and touched accordingly. 
But Mr Smith, in the most unfeeling 
manner, robs us of our illusions, so 
far, at least, as Smyrna or Constan- 
tinople are concerned. In the slave- 
market at the latter place—where 
blacks only are exposed, the Circas- 
sian and Georgian beauties being 
secluded in the dealers’ houses—he 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
creatures he saw wrapped in their 
blankets and crouching in corners, 
and in whom sense and feeling were 
evidently at the very lowest ebb, had 
much better chance of such happiness 
as they were capable of enjoying, if 
sold as slaves than if left to their own 
savage resources. 

“ T should be very sorry,” he says, “ to 
run against any proper feelings on the 
subject, but I do honestly believe that if 
any person of average propriety and 
right-mindedness were shown these 
creatures, and told that their lot was 
to become the property of others, and 
work in return for food and lodging, 
he would come to the conclusion it was 
all they were fit for. . . .. . 
The truth is, that the ‘ virtuous indig- 
nation’ side of the question holds out 
grander opportunities to an author for 
fine writing than the practical fact. But 
this style of composition should not al- 
ways be implicitly relied upon. I knew a 
man who was said, by certain reviews 
and literary cliques, to be ‘a creature of 
large sympathies for the poor and op- 
pressed,’ because he wrote touching things 
about them; but who would abuse his 
wife, and brutally treat his children, and 
harass his family, and then go and drink 
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until his large heart was sufficiently full 
to take up the ‘ man-and-brother ’ line of 
literary business, and suggest that a tipsy 
Chartist was as good as a quiet gentle- 
man.” 

Mr Albert Smith is evidently a 
hard-hearted person, and we begin to 
repent of noticing his book. In the 
same pitiless matter-of-fact manner 
he continues to tilt at the several 
articles of our Eastern creed, pressing 
into his service as a witness Demetri 
the Second, (not him of Athens, but 
a Constantinople cicerone,) a terrible 
fellow for rubbing the romantic lac- 
quer off Turkish manners and cus- 
toms. After the slaves, the sack and 
scimitar are disposed of. ‘‘ Not many 
executions now,” quoth Demetri,— 
‘* only English subjects. Here’s where 
they cut the heads off; just here, 
where these two streets meet, and the 
body is left here a day or two, and 
sometimes the dogs get at it.” This 
was rather startling intelligence, until 
explained. The ‘‘ English subjects” 
proved to be emigrants from Malta 
and the Ionian islands—the greatest 
scamps in Pera—which is saying no 
little, for Pera abounds with scamps. 
At that time, however, there had not 
been an execution for a whole year 
past. 


“ All English gentlemen,” continued 
Demetri, “ think they cut off heads every 
day in Stamboul, and put them, all of a 
row, on plates at the Seraglio gate. 
And they think people are always being 
drowned in the Bosphorus. Not true. 
I know a fellow who is a dragoman, and 
shows that wooden shoot which comes 
from the wall of the Seraglio Point, as 
the place they slide them down. It is 
only to get rid of the garden rubbish. 
Same with lots of other things.” 


Nothing like travel to dispel preju- 
dice and romance. People are too 
apt to adopt Byron’s notions of the 
East. To those who would have 
their eyes opened we recommend the 
Mediterranean steamers, or, if these 
would take them too far, they may 
stay at home and read Mr Smith. 

“Travel,” such is his advice to. the 
seeker after truth, “ with a determination 
to be only affected by things as they 
strike you. Swiss girls, St Bernard 
dogs, Portici fishermen, the Rhine, Nile 
travelling, and other objects of popular 
rhapsodies, fearfully deteriorate upon 
practical acquaintance. Few tourists 
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have the courage to say that they have 
been ‘bored, or at least disappointed 
by some conventional lion. They find 
that Guide-books, Diaries, ‘Notes, Jour- 
nals, &c. &c., all copy one from the other 
in their enthusiasm about the same 
things ; and they shrink from the charge 
of vulgarity, or lack of mind, did they 
dare to differ. Artists and writers «will 
study effect rather than graphie truth. 
The florid description of some modern 
book of travel is as different to the actual 
impressions of ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred—allowing all these to possess 
average education, perception, and intel- 
lect—when painting in their minds the 
same subject, as the artfully tinted litho- 
graph, or picturesque engraving of the 
portfolio or annual, is to the faithful pho- 
tograph.” 


Mr Smith’s concluding chapter, in- 
cluding his lazaretto experiences and 
departure for Egypt, is very amusing, 
and he shows: up the abuses of the 
quarantine system, his own annoy- 
ances when in sickly durance, and the 
eccentricities of his Mahometan and 
Christian fellow-travellers, with 
spirit and humour. We have good 
will, but no space, to accompany him 
further in his peregrinations. An 
appendix, including estimates of ex- 
penses, and various remarks suggested 
by his recent travelling experience, 
will be found useful by persons con- 
templating a similar trip. The gene- 
ral texture of his book is certainly of 
the slightest ; but, as already implied, 
it pretends not to solidity or to the 
discussion of grave topics. It is just 
such a volume as might be composed 
by the amalgamation of a series of 
epistles from a lively and fluent 
letter-writer to friends at home, dur- 
ing a few weeks’ ramble and abode in 
Turkey. If it occasionally reminds 
us of Cockaigne, its author, we are 
sure, is too patriotic to be ashamed 
of his native village, and we have no 
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mind to quarrel with him for the 
almost exclusively metropolitan char- 
acter of his tropes and similes, for 
his frequent reminiscences of London 
streets and Surrey hills, or for his 
preference of the sunset seen from 
“ The Cricketers” at Chertsey Bridge, 
to the same sight from ‘The little 
Burial-ground” at Pera. A good 
result—probably the one he aimed at 
—of the selection, as points of com- 
parison, of localities more particularly 
familiar to Londoners, is that he 
thereby conveys, to those who will 
doubtless form a very large propor- 
tion of his readers, a clear idea of 
the places he visited and would de- 
scribe. And his little volume affords 
evidence of good temper and feeling 
sufficient to cover a multitude of 
Cockneyisms. 

When reviewing, about two years 
ago, a volume of rambles * in a very 
different region, we stated our opin- 
ion as to the style of illustration 
appropriate to books of this kind, in 
which cuts or engravings are most 
acceptable when they explain scenes 
and objects that written description, 
even at great length, would less 
accurately and clearly place before 
the reader. Mr Smith is evidently 
of the same way of thinking. “I 
have given,” he says, “‘only those 
illustrations which appeared to be the 
most characteristic rather than the 
most imposing.” In so doing he has 
shown judgment, and used to the 
best advantage the pencils and colour- 
box, which formed part of the hetero- 
geneous contents of his well-stuffed 
knapsack. The reader will be more 
obliged to him for the appropriate 
and useful little sketches that thickly 
stud his pages, than for any draw- 
ings of greater pretensions, whose 
introduction the size and price of the 
volume would have permitted. 





* Ballantyne’s Hudson’s Bay. 








Ir is now between three and four 
years since the town was startled by 
intelligence that the Opera House 
was divided against itself, and that 
melody and grace were about to take 
flight from the bottom of the Hay- 
market to the top of the Garden. In 
our quality of determined foes to 
unnecessary changes and theoretical 
reforms, we received the intelligence 
regretfully, and so, we have reason to 
believe, did that very considerable 
section of the London and provincial 
public into whose annual calculations 
of refined enjoyments the Italian Opera 
largely enters. Without going into 
the merits of the dispute, which up 
to this hour we have never heard 
clearly elucidated, we plainly dis- 
cerned one thing—namely, that there 
was discord in the operatic camp ; 
that harmony had abandoned its 
favourite abode; that managers, mu- 
sicians, singers, and dancers, were 
drawing different ways: in short, 
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that the Opera, taking the lead in a 
fashion that soon afterwards became 
disagreeably prevalent throughout 
Europe, was in a state of revolution. 
With whom the fault lay we knew 
not, and little cared: all that con- 
cerned us was the unpleasant fact 
that the pleasures of the music-loving 
multitude, quorum pars sumus, were 
seriously endangered. It is pretty 
notorious that, with very rare excep- 
tions, professional votaries of the 
Muses are capricious, and difficult to 
deal with. Painters are accused of 
unpunctuality and improvidence ; 
composers are often idle dogs, fretting 
impresarios into fevers, as Rossini did 
Barbaja, and fulfilling their engage- 
ments only at the last minute 
of the eleventh hour, with the 
polenta smoking on the table ;* even 
authors we have heard declared, 
upon no mean authority, to be queer 
cattle to guide; but, of all classes 
whose occupation derives from art 





















* Rossini’s desperate idleness and habits of procrastination are proverbial. 


On 
more than one occasion personal restraint was resorted to, to compel the fulfilment of 


his engagements. Thus, at Milan, sentinels were placed at his door, and no exit 
allowed him, until he had completed an opera of which the two first acts were already 
in rehearsal. Barbaja, the celebrated impresario, kept him for some time prisoner in 
his palace on the Naples Toledo, refusing him liberty until he should have composed 
the long-promised opera of Otello. Remonstrances were disregarded by the inflexible 
manager, so Rossini set to work, and, with his usual facility, soon sent down a por- 
tion of the score, headed Introduzione. This was transmitted to the copyist ; but the 
same evening Rossini applied for it again, on pretext of alteration. Next morning 
another MS. reached Barbaja, inscribed Cavatina. It followed its predecessor to the 
copyist, and, in like manner, was re-demanded for correction. Barbaja gleefully 
rubbed his hands at finding that these revisions did not delay Rossini, who sent down 
page after page of copy, to the extent of an entire act. But the irritable manager 
was like to go distracted when, on applying to the copyist for the whole score, he 
found the introduction was all that had been composed. It had been travelling to 
and fro between Rossini and the theatre, and, at each journey, the incorrigible com- 
poser had headed it with a different title. The trait is characteristic, and strictly 
authentic. The same story is told, at greater length, and with some embellishments, 
in one of Alexander Dumas’ volumes of Italian travelling’sketches. Managers, how- 
ever, found compensation in Rossini’s rapidity for his provoking idleness. When he 
did set to work, he got over the paper at a gallop; and, when driven to the last 
minute, his fertility and invention were wonderful. Some of his finest things were 
composed on the spur of the moment, and in breathless haste. The celebrated air 
Di tanti Palpiti is one of these. His dinner hour was at hand, when, driven to the 
wall by urgent solicitations, he one day sat down to compose it. His cook, learning 
that the Maestro was really about to work—no very common occurrence—thrust his 
head in at the door, and ventured a supposition that he had “ better not put the rice 
to boil.” “On the contrary, boil it directly,” replied Rossini, who was hungry. 
Before the rice, that indispensable preface to an Italian dinner, was fit for table, the 
air and its introduction were composed. Di tanti Palpiti is still familiarly known as 
the Aria dei rizzi. 
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and poetry, none, assuredly, are harder 
to manage and to please than actors 
and musicians. From those early 
days of Opera, when a Lully shivered 
Cremonas upon the heads of a refrac- 
tory orchestra, to the recent ones 
when a Lumley in vain essayed to 
appease the petulance of a prima 
donna, and calm the choler of a con- 
ductor, the tribulations of managers 
have been countless as the pebbles on 
the shore. To judge, indeed, from 
their own account, few of the pénal- 
ties so picturesquely set forth in Fox’s 
martyr-book, but would be preferable 
to ten years’ management of a large 
lyric theatre. Consult the comedians, 
and we are presented with the re- 
verse of the medal. A manager, we 
shall be told, is a covetous and Helio- 
gabalian tyrant, fattening upon the 
toil and talents of the artist; a sort 
of vampire in a black coat, sucking 
the blood of genius, faring sumptu- 
ously on the proceeds of a tenor, 
squeezing the cost of his stud out of 
a soprano, and making large annual 
investments on the strength of an 
underpaid barytone. These things 


may be true, but we shall more 


readily credit them when we less fre- 
quently see managers in the Gazette, 
and when we hear of singers putting 
down their carriages, retrenching 
their suburban villas, and contenting 
themselves with salaries less enor- 
mous than those they now unblush- 
ingly exact. Upon such matters, 
however, it is not our purpose to 
expatiate. Theatrical quarrels rarely 
excite much general interest in 
this country, except inasmuch as 
they may exercise an unfavourable 
influence on the pleasures of the 
public—which has not been the case, 
we are happy to say, in the most re- 
cent and important instance of dis- 
agreement between the lessee of the 
first London theatre and certain 
members of his company. 

At no period, probably, since Lon- 
don has possessed an Italian Opera, 
was there more room and a better 
chance of success fer two establish- 
ments of that description than just 
now. Indeed, even if the particular 
circumstances that have caused a 
second establishment to be formed 
had not occurred, it might not impro- 
bably have arisen out of the want 
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of remunerative patronage for high 
musical talent upon the Continent, 
entailed by the revolutionary convul- 
sions of the last two years. Another 
circumstance favourable to the Ita- 
lians is to be found in the depressed 
state of the native stage—a depression 
which we maintain is to be attributed 
to bad management and bad acting, 
more than to any decline in the public 
taste for the drama. Second-rate 
talent, such as now occupies the high 
places on our principal theatres, will 
no more permanently attract full 
houses, than will the burlesque and 
tinsel that has monopolised the minor 
stage. It is our conviction that high 
tragedy and good comedy will still 
draw together discriminating and de- 
sirable audiences ; but they must be 
well acted. Could you bring back 
Kemble and Siddons, Kean and 
Young, rely upon it that the taste for 
the theatre would revive, and Drury 
Lane might be opened with better 
than a bare chance of success. And 
although those masters of their art 
have disappeared from the scene, there 
still are actors who, if they would 
condescend to pull together, might do 
much to prop the declining national 
drama. In the provincial towns the 
Charles Keans, Miss Faucit, or 
Macready, always draw full houses ; 
and it is our belief they would do so 
the year through at Drury Lane, if 
they all belonged to its company, 
under a judicious management. It is 
idle to say that the public has lost its 
taste for theatres, because it will 
not encourage mediocrity and bad 
taste; and the best proof of the con- 
trary is, that anything really good in 
theatricals, no matter in what style, 
at once draws. We need not go far 
for examples. About three years 
ago, the little French theatre in St 
James’s had a good working com- 
pany, besides a constant flow of still 
better actors, succeeding each other 
by twos and threes from Paris. The 
consequence was, that the house was 
nightly crowded; not only, be it ob- 
served, in its more fashionable divi- 
sions, but in those cheaper regions of 
gallery, pit, and boxes, more acces- 
sible to moderate purses and to the 
general public. In short, the theatre 
was popular, because the perform- 
ances were good; although it is; 
2¥ 
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assuredly, but a very limited portion 
of the English middle classes that can 
fully enter into and enjoy the spirit 
of French plays. When the manage- 
ment injudiciously changed the sys- 
tem, which, one would think, must 
surely have answered its purpose as 
well as that of the public, and gave 
indifferently sung comic operas in- 
stead of well-acted vanudevilles, 
dramas, and petites comédies, popu- 
larity and audience dwindled. It was 
no longer good of its kind. People 
will not be persuaded, for anylength of 
time, that a star and a bundle of sticks 
compose a theatrical company worth 
listening to. We may take another 
instance, still nearer home. Under the 
management of Vestris and Mathews, 
and in spite of a deplorable absence 
of ventilation, the Lyceum Theatre 
has for many months past been 
nightly full to the roof, whilst nearly 
every other London manager has been 
wofally grumbling at the state of his 
benches and treasury. It is not that 
the performances at the Lyceum have 
been of a very high class; but of 
their kind they have been good, the 
company pulls well together, and 
there is acertain spirit and originality 
in the conduct of the theatre. And 
here, whilst avoiding comparisons 
with any particular theatre to which 
they might be unfavourable, we are 
yet led to remark, that an utter want 
of originality is one of the chief and 
most lamentable present characteris- 
tics of the London stage. Sucha 
monotonous set of imitators was surely 
never beheld. They all follow each 
other in a string, like the boors after 
Dummling’s precious goose. Unfor- 
tunately the golden feathers become 
dross in their grasp. If one makes a 
hit, forthwith the others copy; with- 
out pausing to reflect whether the 
novelty was not the principal charm, 
which will evaporate on repetition. 
Thus, last Christmas, at the theatre 
already referred to, a fairy spectacle 
of extraordinary beauty was brought 
out, and “tran,” as the phrase is, an 
unusual number of nights, long out- 
living most of the very middling pan- 
tomimes and holiday entertainments 
elsewhere produced. Easter came, 
and behold! half-a-dozen other 
theatres, taking their cue from the 
lucky Lyceum, came out in the same 
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line. Ambitious scenery, gorgeous 
decoration, wholesale glitter, and 
many-coloured fires, dazzled the eye 
in all directions. “If your voice 
were as fine as your feathers,” said 
the crafty fox to the cheese-bearing 
crow, “ what a bird you would be!” 
Were your taste equal to your tinsel, 
managers of the London theatres, 
what an improvement there would 
be in your receipts! Your dress- 
boxes and your cash-boxes would 
alike be replenished ; and you would 
no longer have a pretext to indulge 
in undignified wailings about want of 
encouragement to native talent, 
preference given to foreigners, and 
the other querulous commonplaces 
with which the public is periodically 
bored. 

To return, however, to the Opera. 
As we have already observed, about 
four years ago its prospects were 
bad. Discord, the forerunner of 
dissolution, had squatted itself in the 
Green-room. With one or two 
exceptions, the artists who for some 
years had been the chief pillars of 
that stage abandoned it for a rival 
establishment. With the few hands 
who stuck by the old ship, it seemed 
scarcely possible to make a fight. 
But at the most gloomy moment, 
when all seemed desperate, a good 
genius came to the rescue. One 
Swede proved more than an equi- 
valent for half-a-dozen Italians, and 
impending ruin was replaced by tri- 
umphant success. London presented 
the singular spectacle—unprecedent- 
ed, we believe, in any capital—of two 
enormous theatres simultaneously 
open for the representation of Italian 
operas. How it fares with the more 
modern establishment, we have no 
positive knowledge. Not too well, 
we fear, judging from the balance- 
sheet of a recent lessee. Should 
the experiment succeed, the public 
will doubtless be the gainers. We 
shall be glad to learn that all thrive 
and flourish ; but meanwhile we are 
particularly pleased to find that the 
more ancient temple of music and 
dance, endeared to us by long habit, 
old associations, and much enjoyment, 
has risen, at the very moment when 
ill-omened prophets predicted its fall, 
to as high a pitch of excellence as, 
within our recollection, it ever attain- 
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ed; and has escaped conversion to an 
equestrian circus, a shilling concert 
room, a Radical debating hall, or any 
other of the profane and degrading 
purposes to which of late years it has 
been too much the fashion to apply 
the large London theatres. When 
the enthusiasm excited by Jenny 
Lind, which at one time approached 
infatuation, began to subside, and 
that amiable and charitable, but—if 
rumour lic not—somewhat capricious 
lady, fluctuating between matrimony 
and fame, at last took a middle course, 
and decided to cross the Atlantic, 
Her Majesty’s Theatre had another 
stroke of good fortune. The Swede 
disappeared, but Germany came to 
the rescue. A singer whose name 
recalls the most glorious days of the 
Opera, and who, for nearly twenty 
years, had exchanged the artist’s 
laurel wreath for the coronet of a 
countess—the plaudits of Europe for 
the ease and elegance of a court—was 
induced to return to the profession of 
which, during the short time she in 
her youth had exercised it, she had 
been one of the brightest ornaments. 
The double interest excited by her 
brilliant talent as a vocalist, and by 
the peculiar circumstances under 
which she has again sought the scene 
of her former triumphs, has been so 
strong, that by this time few can be 
unacquainted with the leading inci- 
dents of the Countess Rossi’s career. 
A humble origin, the precocious de- 
velopment of an exquisite voice and 
of extraordinary aptitude for music, 
the conquest with almost unexampled 
rapidity of a place beside the first 
singers of the day, a few short years 
of theatrical triumphs, an advantage- 
ous marriage, loss of fortune, return 
to the stage—and the tale is told. 
Even in this meagre outline there is 
no slight savour of the romantic. 
“The Countess Rossi,” it has been 
truly observed by a French writer, 
‘‘has scarcely performed in any 
lyrical drama fuller of incident and 
romance than her own life. For her 
the line of flame which in theatres 
separates the real from the ideal 
world, has not existed.”* Doubtless 
the details of this accomplished lady’s 
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life would be otherwise interesting 
than the bare outline of its leading 
events with which the world is fain 
to content itself. Twenty-five years, 
divided between the aristocracy of 
musical talent, and the aristocracy of 
diplomacy and high birth, must afford 
rich materials for autobiography. 
Nor would the period of her childhood 
be without its strong attraction, were 
she able to remember, and pleased to 
tell, of those days of infantine renown, 
when Coblenz and the banks of 
Rhine rang with praises of the seven- 
year-old songstress, whose parents, 
although they had the good sense to 
refuse the solicitations of managers, 
anxious to produce the prodigy, 
would yet at times place her on their 
table, and bid her sing for the gratifi- 
cation of admiring friends. Her first 
appearance in public was at the age 
of eleven, on the Darmstadt theatre; 
and perhaps even now that dullest of 
German capitals remains in her 
memory as a place of brightness and 
beauty, associated as it is with her 
early and complete success. But 
little Henrietta was not yet to con- 
tinue the career she had so auspi- 
ciously begun. Mot theatres and un- 
limited praise composed a dangerous 
atmosphere for one so young, and her 
next step was to the Conservatory or 
great musical school at Prague, to 
the head of which she speedily made 
her way. At the age of fourteen or 
fifteen her proficiency in the various 
branches of her art was so great, that 
her cautious parents had scarcely a 
pretext for withholding her longer 
from the stage, which she manifestly 
was destined to adorn. Still they 
hesitated, when accident cast the die. 
The prima .donna of the Prague 
opera was taken ill: not of one of 
those fleeting maladies to which 
singers and dancers are proverbially 
liable—and which appear an hour or 
two after noon, to disappear in time 
for alate breakfast next morning— 
but seriously, and without hope of 
speedy recovery. The despairing 
manager appealed to the pity of the 
Sontags. His only hope was in 
Henrietta, and Henrietta was allowed 
to appear upon the boards of the 
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Imperial Opera of Prague—a theatre 
to which immortality is secured by 
the first performance of the Nozze di 
Figaro and the Clemenza di Tito hav- 
ing taken place within its walls. 
From a recently published and 
authentic sketch of Madame Sontag’s 
professional life,* we extract an ac- 
count of her entrance. 


“If nothing was wanting in courage, 
natural gifts of voice, and intellectual 
power, on the part of the child, as regards 
the height of her person there was a 
mancamento of several inches. But the 
stage-manager was not oblivious of the 
means by which the Greeks gave altitude 
to their scenic heroes and heroines; and 
the little prima donna, to whom was as- 
signed for her début the principal female 
part in a translation of the favourite 
French opera Jean de Paris, was sup- 
plied with enormous cork heels. There 
was a time, at the court of Louis XV., 
when an inch and a half of red heel was 
the distinctive characteristic of a mar- 
quis, or of a lady of sufficient quality to 
be allowed to sit in the presence of roy- 
alty. On the occasion of the début of 
Henriette Sontag, four inches of vermil- 
lion-coloured cork foreshadowed the rank 
of the little lady, destined to become one 
of the most absolute mimic queens of the 
lyrical world, and afterwards a real and 
much respected countess. When the 
singer who enacted the pompous senes- 
‘chal in the opera of Jean de Paris came 
forward, and said, ‘It isnoless a person- 
age than the Princess of Navarre whose 
arrival I announce !? the applause and 
laughter was universal. When the little 
prodigy appeared on her cork pedestal, 
the house re-echoed with acclamations. 
As the business of the stage proceeded, 
the auditors found there was no longer 
any indulgence necessary on the score of 
age, but that there were claims on their 
admiration for a voice which, for purity, 
peculiar flute-like tone, and agility, has 
never been surpassed. The celebrated 
tenor, Gerstener, that night surpassed 
himself, finding he had to cope with the 
attraction ofa new musical power. Many 
nights successively did she thus sing the 
Princess of Navarre, with increasing suc- 
cess, to crowded houses. Her next part 
was one far more difficult—that of the 
heroine in Paer’s fine opera, Sargin. But 
‘the capital of Bohemia was not long to 
retain her. The Imperial court heard of 
her extraordinary success, and Henriette 
Sontag was summoned to Vienna, where 
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she appeared, the very next season, at 
the German Opera.” 

Fraiilein Sontag had not been long 
in the Austrian capital when the 
eccentric Domenico Barbaja, then 
lessee of La Scala, the San Carlo, and 
of the Italian Opera at Vienna, arrived 
there, incredulous of the merits of the 
new prima donna. His incredulity 
must not be ascribed to mere preju- 
dice, for at that time Italy was gene- 
rally believed to have the monopoly 
of melodious throats; and even now 
the exceptions are only just enough 
to prove the rule, at least as regards 
female singers. Of these, Germany 
and Scandinavia have produced but 
three who have acquired European 
reputation. The capricious but won- 
derfully talented Gertrude Schmeling 
(La Mara,) who at nine years of age 
drew large audiences at Vienna by 
her performance on the violin, who 
afterwards achieved first-rate excel- 
lence on the piano, and then, for 
nearly forty years, held undisputed 
sway, as unapproachable prima donna, 
over the entire musical world—and 
whose name is almost as celebrated 
by reason of the strange adventures 
and vicissitudes of her life as on 
account of her astonishing voice and 
genius—is the most ancient of these, 
and Madame Sontag and Jenny Lind 
complete the trio. When at length 
prevailed upon to visit the German 
Opera, Barbaja was astonished, and 
he immediately offered the young 
singer an engagement for the San 
Carlo. This was declined, her parents 
having a wholesome, perhaps an ex- 
aggerated, dread of the temptations 
and perils that would await their 
daughter in the luxurious land of 
Naples. Nay, so deeply rooted was 
the aversion of the honest Germans 
for things Italian, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty Barbaja could 
obtain their permission for Henrietta 
to appear at the Italian Opera at 
Vienna. There she had colleagues 
worthy of herself—Rubini, the prince 
of tenors, and the evergreen Lablache, 
with whom, after an interval of five- 
and-twenty years, she is now again 
singing. There also she heard Ma- 
dame Mainvielle Fodor, by the study 
of whose admirable style she greatly 
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improved herself. Leipzig and Ber- 
lin next witnessed her triumphs, and 
there she excited great enthusiasm 
by her singing in Weber’s operas of 
Der Freischiitz and Euryanthe. 


“The admirers of the genius of that 
great composer,” says M. P. Scudo, in a 
lively, but not strictly correct sketch of 
Madame Sontag’s career, inserted in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, “ consisted of 
the youth of the universities, and of all 
the ardent and generous spirits who 
desired to emancipate Germany intellec- 
tually as well as politically from foreign 
domination. * * They were grateful 
to Mademoiselle Sontag for consecrating 
a magnificent voice, and a method rarely 
found beyond the Rhine, to the energetic 
and profound music of Weber, Beethoven, 
Spohr, and the new race of German 
composers, who had broken all compact 
with foreign impiety, and given an im- 
pulse to the national genius. Receiving 
universal homage, celebrated by wits, 
serenaded by students, and escorted by 
the huzzas of the German press, Made- 
moiselle Sontag was called to Berlin, 
where she made her appearance with 
immense success at the Koenigstadt 
Theatre. It was at Berlin, as is well 


known, that the /reischiitz was for 
the first time performed, in 1821. It 


was at Berlin, the Protestant and ration- 
alist city, the centre of an intellectual 
and political movement which sought to 
absorb the activity of Germany at the 
expense of Vienna—that catholic capital, 
where the spirit of tradition, sensuality, 
the soft breezes and melodies of Italy 
reigned—it was at Berlin that the new 
school of dramatic music founded by 
Weber had taken the firmest hold. With 
enthusiasm, as the inspired interpreter of 
the national music, Mademoiselle Sontag 
was there welcomed. The disciples of 
Hegel took her for the text of their learn- 
ed commentaries, and hailed, in her limpid 
and sonorous voice, the subjective confound- 
ed with the objective in an absolute unity ! 
The old King of Prussia received her at 
his court with paternal goodness. There 
it was that diplomacy had the oppor- 
tunity to approach Mademoiselle Sontag, 
and to make an impression on the heart 
of the muse.” 


With all deference to M. Seudo, 
who is rather smart than accurate, we 
will remark that the applause of the 
Berliners was elicited less by the na- 
tionality of the music than by the ex- 
cellence of the singing ; and that they 
were perfectly satisfied to listen to 
translations of Rossini, and to the 
music then in vogue in the other chief 
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opera houses of Europe. Doubtless 
they were proud of their countrywo- 
man ; and their jealousy and indigna- 
tion were highly excited when, after 
a visit to Paris, she came back to Ber- 
lin with the avowed intention of re- 
turning to the French capital. This 
raised a storm, and on her first ap- 
pearance at the Koenigstadt, she was 
received, probably for the first and 
last time in her life, with a storm of 
groans and hisses. So violent was the 
tumult that the other actors left the 
stage in alarm; but the Sontag re- 
mained, strong in her right and re- 
gardless of the unmerited hurricane of 
censure, and of the almost menacing 
adjurations addressed to her by the 
audience to break off with the French, 
and remain in her own country. At 
last, hopeless of making an impres- 
sion on the resolute young lady, the 
incensed Prussians calmed themselves, 
and from that night to the day of her 
departure she was as popular as ever. 

At Paris was fully confirmed the 
favourable judgment passed upon 
Mademoiselle Sontag at Prague, 
Vienna, and Berlin. And, in one re- 
spect, her triumph there was more im- 
portant and complete than any she 
had previously enjoyed—more impor- 
tant, not so much on account of the 
superior critical acumen and taste of 
her hearers, as by reason of the formid-. 
able rivals with whom she had to com- 
pete. Weare far from belonging to that 
class of persons—aclass confined, as we 
believe, almost exclusively to France 
—which holds the favourable verdict 
of the Parisian musical world the most. 
difficult to obtain, and the most flat- 
tering to the artist, of any in Europe. 
This notion has been diligently set 
abroad by the Parisians themselves, 
who, with characteristic self-compla- 
cency, look upon their tribunal as the 
court of last appeal in matters of art 
and music. The only solid ground 
upon which such a presumption can 
plausibly be sustained, is the fact that 
Paris (by its gaiety and central posi- 
tion the European metropolis of plea- 
sure) annually assembles,—or did as- 
semble, before recent disastrous follies 
closed its saloons and deterred foreign 
visitors—a very large portion of the 
intellectual and art-loving of all coun- 
tries. Upon this basis rests the sole 
claim of Paris to fastidiousness and 
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infallibility of judgment. This only can 
give superior value to thelaurel wreaths 
bestowed in the Salle Ventadour, or the 
Rue Lepelletier, over those that may 
be acquired in half-a-dozen other 
European opera houses. As regards 
the worth of the verdict of an exclu- 
sively French audience, we confess 
that, when we see the crowds that are 
attracted, and the enthusiasm that is 
excited, by the usually flimsy and se- 
cond-rate music given at the Opera 
Comique, (for many years past un- 
questionably the most uniformly pros- 
perous and popular of the Paris musi- 
cal theatres,) we incline to answer in 
the affirmative the question put by 
one of the shrewdest and wittiest of 
Frenchmen, whether the French na- 
tion be not rather song-loving than 
musical?* But if Mademoiselle Son- 
tag, after conquering the unbounded 
applause of Vienna and Berlin audi- 
ences, and the suffrage of so keen a 
connoisseur as Barbaja, had no need 
to dread the ordeal of Parisian criti- 
cism, on the other hand she well 
might feel trepidation at thoughts of 
the competitors she was about to en- 
counter, foremost amongst whom were 
the great names of Pasta, Pisaroni, 
and Malibran. In presence of such a 
trio, any but a first-rate talent must 
have succumbed and fallen back into 
the rear rank. Not so did the Sontag, 
but at once took and kept her place on 
a level with those great singers. It 
was with Malibran, the ardent, warm- 
hearted, passionate Spaniard, that she 
was brought into most frequent com- 

arison. But although many tales 

ave been told of the bitterness of their 
rivalry, these have been suggested by 

robability or malice, not by fact; 

r, from a very early period of their ac- 
quaintance, a sincere friendship existed 
between them. The Countess de Mer- 
lin, in her memoir of Malibran, gives 
the following account of its origin :— 


“ The presence of Mademoiselle Sontag 
at the Italian Theatre was fresh stimulus 
for Maria’s talent, and contributed to its 
perfection. Each time that the former 
obtained a brilliant triumph, Maria wept 
and exclaimed, ‘Mon Dieu! why does 
she sing so well?’ Then from those tears 
sprang a beauty and sublimity of har- 
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mony, of which the public had the benefit. 
It was the ardent desire of amateurs to 
hear these two charming artists sing 
together in the same opera; but they 
mutually feared each other, and for some 
time the much-coveted gratification was 
deferred. One night they met at a concert 
at my house; a sort of plot had been 
laid, and towards the middle of the con- 
cert they were asked to sing the duet in 
Tancredi. For a few moments they 
showed fear, hesitation ; but at last they 
yielded, and approached the piano, 
amidst the acclamations of all present. 
They both seemed agitated and disturbed, 
and observant of each other ; but presently 
the conclusion of the symphony fixed their 
attention, and the duet begun. ‘The 
enthusiasm their singing excited was so 
vivid and so equally divided, that at the 
end of the duet, and in the midst of the 
applause, they gazed at each other, 
bewildered, delighted, astonished ; and by 
a spontaneous movement, an involuntary 
attraction, their hands and lips met, and 
a kiss of peace was given and received 
with all the vivacity and sincerity of 
youth. The scene was charming, and 
has assuredly not been forgotten by those 
who witnessed it.” + 


The good understanding thus 
brought about was permanent, and 
many proofs of it are on record. 
From that time forward Sontag and 
Malibran frequently sang together, 
both in Paris and London, and dis- 
played an amiability very rare amongst 
operatic celebrities, in respect to dis- 
tribution of parts, and to other points 
which often prove a prolific source of 
strife behind the scenes. In the little 
English memoir already referred to, 
we find some anecdotes illustrative of 
the kindly feeling between the blue- 
eyed soprano and the dark-browed 
contralto. Towards the close of the 
London opera season of 1829, Mali- 
bran one day met Donzelli, the cele- 
brated tenor, with discontent stamped 
upon his features. She asked the 
cause of his vexation. ‘The time was 
at hand for his benefit, he said, and 
he had been unable to fix on an attrac- 
tive opera. 

“*Have you thought of nothing?’ in- 
quired Malibran. 

“* Yes; I had thought of the Matri- 
monio Segreto; but Pisaroni says she is 
quite ugly enough without playing 





* Beaumarchais, in his admirable preface to the opera of Tarare. 
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Fidalma: and then you would not be 
included in the cast; and I don’t know 
what opera to choose in which you would 
not have the second part to Mademoiselle 
Sontag’s first—that would not please 
you, and I am in despair.’ 

“Well, said Malibran, ‘to please 
you, and to show you I would play any 
part with Sontag, I will play Fidalma.’ 

“What, old Fidalma? You are 
joking !’ 

“¢o prove that I am in earnest, 
announce it this very day.’” 

The opera was announced; Mali- 
bran was as good as her word, and 
played the old aunt admirably : not as 
Fidalma has since been sometimes 
misrepresented by singers who sacri- 
ficed scenic truth to their own 
coquetry, but with the due allowance 
of wrinkles and the antiquated cos- 
tume appropriate to the part. 

Some time previously to the date of 
this last-recorded incident, Made- 
moiselle Sontag had twice changed 
her name. The old King of Prussia, 


informed of her projected marriage 
with a Sardinian nobleman and diplo- 
matist, to whose sovereign it was 
possible that her humble birth might 
be objectionable, ennobled her under 


the name and title of Mademoiselle 
de Launstein, which she soon after- 
wards abandoned for that of Countess 
de Rossi. Her first visit to England 
‘was subsequent to her marriage, then 
kept private, although pretty generally 
known. She first sang in this country 
at a concert at Devonshire House, her 
passage to which was through a 
throng of gazers, drawn together by 
her reputation for grace, beauty, and 
musical genius. A few days after- 
wards, on Tuesday the 15th April 
1828, occurred her appearance at the 
London Opera, in the character of 
Rosina, in the Barbiere di Seviglia. 
For two seasons she sang in London; 
then in Berlin and St Petersburg; 
and then, the King of Sardinia having 
authorised her husband to declare his 
marriage, she left the stage—for ever, 
as she doubtless thought. But in 
days when kings are discarded, con- 
stitutions annulled, and empires 
turned upside down at a few hours’ 
notice, who shall presume to foretell 
hisfate? Foreighteen years Madame 
de Rossi adorned the various courts 
to which her husband was successively 
accredited as ambassador. The 
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Hague, Frankfort, St Petersburg, 
Berlin, each in turn welcomed and 
cherished her. Then came the storm: 
her fortune was swallowed up; her 
husband’s diplomatic prospects were 
injured; she thought of her children, 
and sacrificed herself — if sacrifice it 
is to be called, by which, whilst ful- 
filling what she feels to be her duty 
to her family, she may reckon on 
speedily retrieving the pecuniary 
losses consequent on German and 
Sardinian revolutions. 


“The position of an actress,” says a 
clever French theatrical critic, in a pam- 
phlet already quoted, “ is a very singular 
one, even in these days, when prejudice 
is supposed to have disappeared. She is 
a mark for applause and adulation, for 
gold and flowers ; she is intoxicated with 
incense and persecuted by lovers; the 
gravest personages enact follies for her 
sake; men unharness her horses, and carry 
her in triumph; the crowns refused to 
great poets are thrown to her in profu- 
sion; the homage that would be servile, 
done to a queen, seems quite natural 
when offered to a prima donna. Only, 
she must not cross the row of lamps which 
flame at her feet like a magic circle. 
From the ivory or golden throne of her 
lyric empire she may demand what she 
pleases; but let her attempt to overstep 
the limit, to take her place in the draw- 
ing-room by the side of one of those ladies 
who applaud her to the bursting of their 
white gloves, and who pluck the bouquets 
from their bosoms to throw to her, and 
what a change is there! How haughty 
now the mien of those who so lately ad- 
mired! What chilling reserve; what in- 
sulting politeness; what a deep and sud- 
den line of demarcation! A polar breeze 
has succeeded to the warm breath of en- 
thusiasm; frost has replaced flowers; the 
idol is no longer even a woman, but a 
creature. 

* Some of those singers who are adored 
amongst the most celebrated and beauti- 
ful, imagine that they go into society, be- 
cause, on certain nights, when eamelias 
deck the staircases and lustres sparkle to 
the wax-lights, when a crowd throngs the 
saloons and obstructs the entrance, they ~ 
are allowed to present themselves, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, at everybody’s 
hour, at the hour of uncared-for ac4uaint- 
ances andfriends one does not know. But, 
on their appearance, how quickly is the 
music-book opened, how speedily are they 
manceuvred towards the piano or singing 
desk, how pitilessly is every possible note 
extracted from these fine singers! If by 
chance, instead of voulades, they venture 
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upon conversation, and aspire to enjoy 
the pleasures of elegant and polite so- 
ciety, how quickly comes the cloud on the 
brow of the fair hostess! How evident is 
it that, in admitting the singer, she ex- 
cludes the woman! Let the best received 
presume to have a cold, and she will soon 
see! 

* A prima donna may obtain every- 
thing in the world except one thing. For 
a smile, fora glance, for a single pearl 
from her string of notes, for a single rose- 
leaf from her bouquet, she shall have 
guineas, rubles, bundles of bank-notes, 
marble palaces, equipages that kings 
might envy; the heirs of ancient houses 
shall give her the castles of their ances- 
tors, and efface their fathers’ scutcheon 
to substitute her cipher. But what she 
shall not have, and what she never willhave 
is a quarter of an hour’s conversation at 
the chimney corner, in a tone neither too 
polite nor too familiar, on a footing of 
equality with a great lady and an honest 
woman. 

“The Countess de Rossi has attained 
this marvellous result; and certainly, to 
those who know the invincible obstacles 
she had to overcome, her talent as a singer 
will appear but a secondary quality. 
None can tell all the judgment, tact, re- 
serve, sagacity, delicacy, intuition, the va- 
rious qualities, in short, that have been 
required to accomplish this most difficult 
metamorphosis of the actress into the wo- 
man of good society. To behold 
the prima donna an ambassadress is 
strange and striking; but still more so is 
it to see the ambassadress, after twenty 
years passed in the highest spheres of 
life, on an equality with all that is most 
brilliant and illustrious in nobility and 
diplomacy, again become a prima donna, 
taking up her success where she had left 
it, continuing in womanhood what she had 
begun in early youth, resuming her part 
in that duet where Malibran, alas! is now 
missing, and reconquering applause greater 
perhaps than that of former days. Time 
has flown for all of us, except for her. 
Europe has been revolutionised, a throne 
has crumbled, a republic has replaced the 
monarchy; but that one thing, so frail, so 
fleeting, so aérial, that a nothing can an- 
nihilate it—that crystal bell which the 
slightest shock may crack or shiver, the 
voice of a songstress—has preserved itself 
unimpaired; in that pure organ still vi- 
brate the silver notes of youth.” 


M. Gautier is well known to be a 
man of wit and talent; in the pas- 
sages from his pen, whose spirit and 
letter we have here done our best to 
render, he gives proof of keen obser- 
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vation and good féeling. But whilst 
implying his sympathy with the mu- 
sical artist, who, like Tantalus, be- 
holds but may not partake, and whose 
admittance to the saloons of good so- 
ciety is as a show, not as a guest, he 
forgets even to glance at the causes of 
such exclusion, necessary as a rule, 
but doubtless admitting of excep- 
tions. He omits reference to the lax- 
ity of usages and morals which, 
although perhaps less so than for- 
merly, is still the frequent charac- 
teristic of theatrical and musical pro- 
fessors, and which causes them to be, 
as he shows, kept at arm’s length in 
good French society. In this coun- 
try-—in such matters the least facile 
and tolerant of any—there is still 
greater scruple of admitting singers 
and actresses, however eminent their 
talent, to the intercourse even of those 
classes into which, but for their pro- 
fession, they would have a right to 
admission. Exceptions have occa- 
sionally, and with much propriety, 
been made, and royalty itself has been 
known to set the example. But only 
under the peculiar circumstances of 
Madame de Rossi’s eventful career— 
only in presence of a reputation which 
the breath of scandal has never dared 
assail, and of social qualities and 
graces which render her an acquisition 
to any circle—can it occur to a singer 
to pass from the boards of the Opera 
to the most exclusive of London’s sa- 
loons, to be welcomed as an equal by 
those who, a few minutes previously, 
applauded her as an actress. 

With respect to Madame Sontag’s 
voice and talent, it is unnecessary to 
be diffuse. Few comprehend, and 
still fewer care for, the jargon of con- 
trapuntal criticism, whether applied 
to a singer or an opera ; and for those 
few, abundant food is continually 
supplied by dilettanti more profound 
and scientific than ourselves. Purity, 
sweetness, flexibility, are the most 
prominent characteristics of Madame 
Sontgg’s voice; her execution is 
extraordinarily brilliant, correct and 
elegant, and supremely easy. No 
appearance of effort ever distresses 
her audience; the most difficult pas- 
sages are achieved without the swell- 
ing of a vein, the strain of a muscle, 
or the slightest contortion of her 
agreeable countenance. Although 
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excelling in those tours-de-force which 
captivate the multitude, and skilled 
to decorate the composer’s theme 
with an embroidery of sweet sounds 
as intricate as graceful, she also well 
knows how to captivate the true con- 
noisseur by her exquisite taste and 
sobriety in rendering simple melodies, 
and such music as would be the 
worse for adornment. We com- 
menced this paper with a determina- 
tion to avoid comparisons, and we 
shall therefore make none: but as- 
suredly Madame Sontag need fear 
none. In her own style she is quite 
unrivalled. That style we consider 
to be more particularly the genteel 
comedy of opera—a combination of 
sentiment with gaiety and grace. In 
her younger days she was considered 
less successful in more impassioned 
parts, but this is no longer the case. 
None who have witnessed her admir- 
able personation of Amina, Linda, 
and Elvira, will tax her with want of 
soul and of dramatic energy ; and we 
scarcely know whether to prefer her 
in those parts, or in the gayer ones of 
Rosina, Susanna, and Norina—which 
last character, peculiarly adapted to 


her arch and ladylike style of acting, 
she has made her own as completely 
as Lablache has identified himself 
with that of her elderly and disap- 


pointed wooer. To say the truth, 
when we first heard of Madame 
Sontag’s expected return to the stage, 
it was with no pleasurable feeling. 
The reappearance of a singer after 
twenty years’ absence can in few 
instances be other than a melancholy 
sight. It is mournful to listen to the 
efforts of a deteriorated voice that one 
has known in its melodious freshness. 
But an agreeable disappointment 
awaited all who ventured such un- 
pleasant anticipations with respect to 
Madame Sontag. Her early cam- 
paign had been so short that she was 
yet in her vigorous prime when she 
returned, a veteran in fame but not 
in age or voice. Amidst various 
statements of her age, the most 
favourable give her forty-one years, 
whilst the least so add but two or 
three to that number. The subject 
is a delicate one, and we are too 
happy to give her the benefit of the 
doubt, which she is the more entitled 
to that neither on nor off the stage 
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does she look even the least of the 
ages assigned to her. This would 
make her but three years older than 
Madame Grisi, who first saw the 
light, if theatrical records tell 
truth, in 1812, and in whose voice 
none, that we are aware of, have as 
yet pretended to discover a falling 
off. Whether twenty years of almost 
constant exercise, or the same period 
of comparative repose, be most 
favourable to the preservation of the 
singing faculties, we shall not decide. 
Madame Sontag, however, has never 
risked by disuse the rusting of her 
fine organ. At the different courts at 
which she resided, she invariably 
showed the utmost complaisance, and 
willingly contributed, for the pleasure 
of her friends—and, on occasion, forthe 
purposes of charity—those treasures 
of song for which managers, before 
and since, have been glad to pay a 
prince’s ransom. This season her 
voice is even fresher and more flexible 
than in 1849; and there can be no 
reason why the opera-loving public 
should not, for many years to come, 
applaud her as their chief favourite— 
unless, indeed, the very high rate of 
remuneration her talent commands 
should, by speedily realising her 
object in returning to the stage, induce 
her soon to quit it. We believe it 
is no secret that her present engage- 
ment secures her about fourteen 
thousand pounds for twelve months’ 
performances — about thrice the 
salary of a secretary of state. The 
sum is a very satisfactory one; 
and, whatever the fortune Madame 
Sontag has lost, she has evidently at 
her disposal the mean$ of rapidly 
amassing another of no mean amount. 
Who will give the odds that we do 
not again see her an ambassadress ? 
A host in herself, Madame Sontag 
is powerfully seconded. The manage- 
ment of the Opera House, aware of 
the danger of trusting for success to 
any one singer, however eminent, to 
the neglect of that general excellence 
essential to an effective operatic 
company, has shown great activity, 
and has been exceedingly fortunate, in 
filling those vacancies left by the de- 
fections already alluded to. Of first 
appearances, the most remarkable 
this season has been that of a young 
tenor, who has at once taken a very 
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high place amongst that rare class of 
singers. Since Mario made his 
debut, a dozen years ago, on the 
boards of the Academie Royale, Beau- 
earde is the only pure tenor who has 
come forward that can fairly be con- 
sidered a first-rate.. Mario, although 
his debut was decidedly successful, 
was little appreciated for some time 
after his first appearance, and, when 
desirous to transfer himself to the 
Italian stage, the manager of the 
French Opera readily cancelled his 
engagement on a nominal forfeit. 
The world knows the excellence, both 
as actor and singer, to which he has 
since attained. Beaucarde has come 
before the London public with more 
experience of the stage than Mario 
possessed when he first presented 
himself to the Parisians, and he has 
become immediately highly and most 
deservedly popular. Could any doubt 
of his excellence have existed in the 
minds of those who had heard him in 
other parts, his singing and acting of 
Arturo in the Puritani must at once 
have dissipated them. Tenderness 
and elegance marked his delivery of 
the whole of that graceful music, 
which displayed his beautiful quality 
of voice to the utmost advantage. 
Beaucarde is a very young man, and 
a very young singer. His father, 
a French engineer officer, who had 
settled at Florence after Napoleon’s 
fall, intended him for a painter; but 
his own bias was for music, the study 
of which he secretly and enthusiasti- 
cally pursued. It is not yet two years 
since his father’s death left him at 
liberty to follow his own inclinations. 
With great difficulty he obtained an 
engagement at a second-rate theatre 
in his native city. There he was so 
little appreciated that, after being 
several months before the public, he 
was refused the very humble salary 
of two hundred pounds a-year. He 
was not discouraged. Perhaps he 
thought of Rubini—how that tenor 
of tenors, in his early days, could 
obtain no better place wherein to 
warble than a squalid booth at a 
country festival. Many who knew 


him in his after period of unrivalled 
prosperity and renown, will remem- 
ber, in that room fall of trophies, 
amidst plate and jewels bestowed 
upon him by kings and emperors, 
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where the eye was dazzled with the 
glitter of gold and diamonds, a certain 
picture frame which he was wont to 
turn round and exhibit to his ad- 
miring visitors, who beheld with 
astonishment on its reverse the an- 
nouncement of his performance at a 
fair, admission a single soldo — in 
English currency, a halfpenny. With 
such an instance before his eyes, 
Beaucarde might well persevere. At 
Florence, Romani, the celebrated 
musical professor, heard him sing, 
and insisted upon giving him lessons 
—by which, however, he did not long 
profit, having accepted an engage- 
ment at a Neapolitan minor opera. 
At Naples he speedily ascended in 
the scale, and finally made his debut 
with complete success at the San 
Carlo. Mercadante, struck by the 
beauty of his voice, immediately 
offered his services as his instructor; 
but, like Romani, he did not long 
retain his pupil. Perhaps it was as 
well he did not; for, whatever Beau- 
carde might have gained in modish 
art under his tuition, would have 
been at the expense of that chaste 
simplicity which now characterises 
his style, constituting, in our opinion, 
one of its greatest merits. How far 
the taste of his present public will 
suffer that extreme refinement of 
style to be compatible with his per- 
manens and complete popularity, may 
be matter of doubt. The London 
opera is indebted for his acquisition 
to the veteran Lablache, who, whilst 
indulging in a vacation ramble through 
his old haunts, heard him at the San 
Carlo, and brought news of his ex- 
cellence from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean to the banks of the Thames. 

Calzolari, a remarkably sweet singer 
and graceful actor, and Sims Reeves, 
complete such a trio of tenors as has 
not often been united at one opera 
house. Mr Reeves’ reception on the 
stage of the Italian theatre has cer- 
tainly not been the less favourable on 
account of his being of home growth ; 
and the same remark applies to Miss 
Catherine Hayes, a delightful singer, 
who will do well to pay attention to 
her acting. We make this remark in 
no unfriendly spirit: we are amongst 
the warm admirers of Miss Hayes’ 
voice and talent, but we have seen 
her in parts whose dramatic require- 
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ments she seemed somewhat to over- 
look. It may express our meaning 
to say that she at times reminds us of 
the concert room. Upon the stage 
this should never be. We may in- 
stance her performance of Cherubino. 
Her singing in that charming part 
was excellent; her delivery of the 
thrilling and impassioned air, Voit 
che sapete, left nothing to wish for, 
and elicited as fervent an encore 
from a very crowded house as the 
most ambitious could desire. But as 
to illusion, we are bound to confess 
there was little enough—what with 
the ladylike calmness of her acting, 
and the epicene costume in which she 
thought proper to appear. We be- 
held before us a graceful young 
woman and an excellent singer—but 
of the wilful and enamoured page we 
had but glimpses. A little more 
spirit, and a little less satin, would 
have been a decided improvement. 
Of course we are all cognisant of the 
“wild sweet-briery fence” which, 
Mr Moore asserts, environs the 
beauties of Erin. But is it quite 
necessary that Miss Hayes should 
interpret the metaphor into feminine 


attire when she plays a male part ? 
We are unable, nor is it necessary, 
individually to criticise all the mem- 
bers of the Italian company now per- 
forming at her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
which, in all respects, is excellent and 


most effective. There is one other 
singer, however, who must have a 
word of mention, were it only that he 
was the indirect means of making the 
English public acquainted with Jenny 
Lind. Belletti was formerly engaged 
at the opera at Stockholm, and was a 
great favourite with the late king, 
Bernadotte. Jenny Lind heard him, 
and his admirable method and acting 
at once revealed to her the treasures 
of the Italian school. She saw that 
she had much to acquire, and departed 
for Paris to study. But Belletti has 
a claim to other than second-hand 
gratitude. His singing and acting 
are alike first-rate. Nothing can be 
better than his Figaro; in less im- 
portant characters he is equally care- 
ful and efficient. His forte is in buffo 
parts, where his rich mellow voice and 
contagious merriment are greatly 
relished. He will probably become— 
we will not say popular, for that he 
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already is in the highest degree, but 
an indispensable member of the Lon- 
don company. We regret to learn 
that he is shortly to accompany Miss 
Lind to America, and trust his absence 
will not be of long duration. 

Can we close this enumeration 
without a word of our old acquaint- 
ance, Luigi Lablache? Surely a small 
corner may be found for the great 
man, who flourishes in unabated 
vigour, in spite of accumulating years 
and, as we fancy, annually increasing 
bulk. ‘There is a geniality and a 
joviality about this long-standing 
pillar of the opera, which never fails 
of its effect upon his public. Probably 
no foreign actor ever enlisted so uni- 
formly and heartily the goodwill of 
an English audience; and his popu- 
larity, although of course augmented 
by his vocal merits, is by no means 
dependent on them. We lately some- 
where encountered a hypercritical 
comment upon his acting, in which he 
was accused of condescending to buf- 
foonery. Never was charge more 
unfounded and absurd. One of the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
Lablache is the extreme skill with 
which he draws the line between 
humour and vulgarity; the perfect 
good taste distinguishing his drolleries 
and occasional deviations from the 
letter of his part. The practice of 
now and then introducing a French 
or English word or sentence in an 
Italian opera, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a comic effect, is one that cer- 
tainly should only be indulged with 
great discretion; but in this, and in 
all other respects, we may be sure 
that any dereliction from correct taste 
would promptly be detected and re- 
proved by so sensitive an audience as 
that of her Majesty’s Theatre. But 
from his first appearance in London, 
in 1829, to the present day, an in- 
stance, we believe, was never known 
of asally of Lablache not obtaining 
at least a smile—far oftener a hearty 
laugh. In him the rich Italian humour 
of the buffo Napolitano, the droll 
of the San Carlino, still exists, hap- 
pily tempered and modified by the 
gentlemanly tact of the experienced 
comedian. Long may the colossus of 
bassos preserve his voice and his good 
humour! His loss would be sorely 
felt, and his place be hard to fill. 
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Who, after him, shall dare undertake 
Dulcamara and Pasquale? One thing 
certain is, that, whenever fulness of 
years or pocket may detach him from 
the stage he has so long adorned, to 
bask away his old age, with dignity 
and ease, in some sunny Italian town, 
the public of London and Paris, accus- 
tomed to his annual presence amongst 
them, will regret, in Lablache, not 
less the accomplished actor than the 
amiable and kind-hearted man. 

We have not room for any parti- 
cular review of the operas that have 
been this year performed; and, for 
the same reason, we can give but a 
few words to the chief novelty an- 
nounced. We refer to the forthcoming 
opera of the Tempest, whose composi- 
tion devolved, after the death of Men- 
delssohn, upon Halévy, the youngest, 
and one of the most distinguished, 
of living French composers. Sciibe 
has supplied the poem. Upon his 
merits as a librettist it were super- 
fluous to expatiate; it were per- 
haps more necessary, did it come 
within the scope of this paper, to cor- 
rect the popular error that, compared 
with the music, the libretto of an 


opera is of little or no consequence. 
That kind of poetry has certainly 
been much degraded by the incapa- 
city of many who have presumptuously 


undertaken it. Good writers of 
librettos are even more rare than 
good composers. Since Metastasio’s 
day, those who alone can fairly claim 
a place in the first rank are Romani, 
Da Ponte, (the librettist of Don 
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Giovanni,) and Scribe, that able and 
indefatigable purveyor of the stage, to 
whom English managers and play- 
wrights owe so heavy a debt of gra- 
titude—a debt which they are not 
always very prompt to acknowledge. 
Mendelssohn, when he agreed to 
compose an opera on the Tempest, 
stipulated that the libretto should be 
confided to Scribe, who willingly un- 
dertook it, and afterwards declared 
that he knew few subjects so well 
adapted for music. This opinion, 
proceeding from a man who, amongst 
the various classes of theatrical com- 
position in which he has succeeded, is 
considered to have been especially 
successful in that of libretti—so much 
so, indeed, that it has been asserted 
he owed more than one vote, at his 
election as member of the French 
Academy, to their excellence alone— 
is of no slight weight. Nor were it 
reasonable to doubt that the composer 
of the Juive and of Guido et Ginevra, 
who seems to have caught, especially 
in the last-named opera, no feeble 
spark of the inspiration of his brother 
Israelite, the great Meyerbeer, will 
have succeeded in clothing the verse 
of Scribe in music correspondingly 
worthy. 

We must conclude without even 
touching upon the ballet. It needs 
no praise from us: the names alone 
of Carlotta Grisi, Marie Taglioni, and 
Amalia Ferraris, are sufficient guar- 
antee of its excellence. Perhaps upon 
some future day we may be able to 
discuss its merits. 
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As soon as you near St Helena by 
a few miles, the trade-wind falls 
light ; and making the rock, as you 
do from the South Atlantic, a good 
deal to leeward of the harbour, ’twould 
be pretty slow work beating round to 
north-east, but for the breeze always 
coming off the height, with the help 
of which one can coast easy enough 
along. Captain Wallis said no more 
than to bid the first lieutenant make 
the brig’s number at her mast-head, 
while she still bore in direct upon the 
breast of the land, as much out of 
soundings as the day before; the 
smooth heavy swell seeming to float 
the island up in one huge lump ahead 
of us, till you saw it rolling in to the 
very foot, with a line of surf, as if it 
all rose sheer out of the bottom of the 
sea; as grim and hard as a block of 
iron, too, and a good deal the same 
colour. By noon, it hung fairly as it 
were over our mast-heads, the brig 
looking by comparison as tiny and as 
ticklish as a craft made of glass; she 
coasting away round, with yards 
braced first one way then another, 
and opening point after point from 
three hundred to two thousand feet 
high; while at times she would go 
stealing in with a faint ripple at her 
bows, near enough to hear the deep 
sound of the sea plunging slowly to 
the face of the rock, where the surf 
rose white against it without a break. 
There wasn’t so much as a weed to 
be seen, the rocks getting redder and 
more coppery, sending out the light 
like metal, till you'd have thought 
they tingled all over with the heat. 
Then as you opened another bulge in 
the line, the sharp sugar-loaf hills, 
far away up, with the ragged cliffs 
and crags, shot over against the bare 
white sky in all sort of shapes; and 
after a good long spell of the sea, 
there was little fancy needed to give 
one the notion they were changing 
into these, as we passed ahead, to 
mock you. There was one peak for 
all the world like the top of St Paul’s, 


and no end of church spires and 
steeples, all lengths and ways; then 
big bells and trumpets, mixed with 
wild-beasts’ heads, grinning at each 
other across some split in the blue 
beyond, and soldier’s helmets—not to 
speak of one huge block, like a Nig- 
ger’s face with a cowl behind it, hang- 
ing far out over the water. Save for 
the colour of it all, in fact, St Helena 
reminds one more of a tremendous 
iceberg than an island, and not the 
less that it looks ready in some parts 
to topple over and show a new face ; 
while the sea working round it, surg- 
ing’ into the hollows below water- 
mark, and making the air groan in- 
side of them, keeps up a noise the 
like of which you wouldn’t wish to 
cruise alongside of every day. The 
strangest thing about it, however, was 
that now and then, as you came a- 
breast of some deep gully running up 
inland, a sudden blast of wind would 
rush out of it, sufficient to make the 
Podargus reel—with a savage thun- 
dering roar, too, like the howl out of 
alion’s mouth ; while you looked far 
up a narrow, bare black glen, closing 
into a hubbub of red rocks, or losing 
itself up a grey hill-side in a white 
thread of a water-course; then the 
rough shell of the island shut in again, 
as still as before, save the light 
breeze and the deep hum of the surf 
along its foot. Curiously enough in 
a latitude like St Helena’s, the island 
seems, as it were, a perfect bag of 
air. What with the heat of the reck, 
its hollow inside, the high peaks of it 
catching the clouds, and the narrow 
outlets it has, ’tis always brewing 
wind, you may say, to ventilate that 
part of the tropics—just as one may 
keep up cold draughts through and 
through a wet heap of loose stones, 
no matter how hot the weather is, as 
long as he pleases. As for a landing- 
place, though, there wasn’t one of 
the gullies that didn’t yawn over 
without falling to the sea; and not 
to mention the surf underneath, where 
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the dark swell came in unbroken from 
deep water without a shoal to soften 
it, why, watching it from the brig’s 
side, I shouldn’t have said a cat 
would scramble up or down the steep 
slopes and the wreck of stones, from 
the water’s edge to the jaws of the 
easiest gully you saw. 

Once or twice, standing further off, 
we caught sight of Diana’s Peak over 
the shoulder of a hill, with the light 
haze melting about it; at last you 
noticed a large gun mounted against 
the sky on a lofty peak, where it 
looked like a huge telescope ; and on 
clearing another headland, a beauti- 
ful frigate came in between us and 
the burst of light to seaward, cruis- 
ing to windward under easy sail. She 
bore up and stood towards the brig- 
of-war, just as the line of wall was to 
be seen winding round the middle of 
Sugar-Loaf Point, where the sentry’s 
bayonet glittered near his watch- 
box, and the soldiers’ red coats could 
be seen moving through the covered 
passage to the batteries. Five 
minutes after, the Podargus swept 
round the breast of Rupert’s Hill into 
the bay, in sight of James Town and 
the ships lying off the harbour; cluing 
up her sails and ready to drop anchor, 
as the frigate hove to not far astern. 

You can fancy land heaving in 
sight after thrice as many weeks as 
you've been at sea, ladies; or the view 
of a ship to a man that’s been long 
ijaid up in bed ashore; ora gulp of 
fresh water in a sandy desert,—but I 
question if any of them matches your 
first glimpse of James Town from the 
roadstead, like a bright piece of 
fairy-work in the mouth of the narrow 
brown valley, after seeing desolation 
enough to make you wish for a clear 
horizon again. More especially this 
time, when all the while one couldn’t 
help bringing to mind one’s notion of 
the French Emperor, how, not long 
ago, the sight of the French coast, or 
a strange frigate over the Channel 
swell, used to make us think of him 
far ashore, with half the earth for his 
own, and millions of soldiers. We 
reefers down in the cockpit would save 
our grog to drink confusion toNapoleon, 
and in a rough night near a lee- 
shore, it was look alive aloft, or 
choose betwixt cold brine and the 
clutch of a gendarme hauling you to 
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land. Ido believe we looked upon 
him as a sort of god, as Captain Wallis 
did in the Temple ; every ship or gun- 
boat we saw taken, or had a hand in 
the mauling of, why, ‘twas for the 
sheer sake of the thing, and scarce by 
way of harm to Boney; while no- 
thing like danger, from breakers on 
the lee-bow to a November gale, but 
had seemingly a taste of him. None 
of us any more thought of bringing 
him to this, than we did of his march- 
ing into London, or of a French frigate 
being able to rake our old Pandora 
in a set-to on green water or blue, 
with us to handle her. 

But there was the neat little cluster 
of houses, white, yellow, and green, 
spreading down close together in the 
bottom of the valley, and out along 
the sea’s edge ; the rough brown cliffs 
sloping up on each side, with the lad- 
der-like way to the fort on the right, 
mounting, as it were, out of the very 
street, to the flag-staff on the top, and 
dotted with red-coats going up and 
down; a bright line of a pier and a 
wall before the whole, the Government 
House dazzling through a row of 
spreading trees, and a little square 
church tower to be seen beyond. 
’Twas more like a scene in a play, 
than aught else; what with the sud- 
denness of it all, the tiny look of it 
betwixt the huge rocks, the greenness 
of the trees and bushes, and patches 
of garden struggling up as far as they 
could go into the stone, and the gay 
little toys of cottages, with scarce flat 
enough to stand upon: save for the 
blue swell of the sea plunging lazily 
in through the bit of a bay, and the 
streak of air behind, that let you in 
high over the head of the hollow, up 
above one height and another, to a 
flat-headed blue rise in the distance, 
where Longwood could be seen from 
the main-cross-trees I had gone to as 
the sails were furled. The sunlight, 
striking from both the red sides of the 
ravine, made the little village of a 
place, trees and all, glitter in a lump 
together, out of it, like no spot in the 
rest of the world; while elsewhere 
there wasn’t so much as a weed to be 
seen hanging from the rock, nor the 
sign of another human habitation, 
saving the bare batteries on each 
hand, with a few sheds and ware- 
houses over the beach along the land- 
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ing-place. Once or twice the same 
sudden gust as before would come 
slap down through the valley into the 
brig’s bare rigging, hot as the air was, 
with a howling kind of a sigh you 
took some time to get accustomed to, 
lest there was a hurricane to follow: 
in fact one didn’t well know whether 
it was the wild look of it outside, or 
the lovely spot in its grim mouth of a 
landing-place, but the whole island 
gave you the notion of a thing you 
couldn’t be long sure of, without fan- 
cying it would give a shake some day 
or other again ; or else spout fire, as 
no doubt it had done before, if there 
wasn’t more fear of Napoleon getting 
back somehow to France, and wreak- 
ing bloody vengeance on the kings 
that shut him up in St Helena. 
There was apparently a busy scene 
ashore, however, both in the little 
town, which has scarce more than a 
single street, and along the quay, 
full of residents, as well as passengers 
from two Indiamen lying in-shore of 
us, while the Government esplanade 
seemed to be crowded with ladies, lis- 
tening to the regimental band under 
the trees. The Newcastle frigate, 


with Sir Dudley Aldcombe’s flag 
hoisted at her mizen, was at anchor 
out abreast at Ladder Hill; and our 
first lieutenant had scarce pulled 
aboard of the Hebe, which was hove- 
to off the brig’s quarter, before I 
noticed the Admiral’s barge lying 


alongside the Hebe. Seeing Mr Ald- 
ridge on his way back shortly after, I 
came down the rigging, more anxious 
than ever to have my own matter set- 
tled; indeed, Captain Wallis no 
sooner caught sight of my face, un- 
comfortable as I daresay it looked, 
than he told me he was going to wait 
on the Admiral aboard the Hebe, and 
would take me with him at once, if I 
chose. For my part, I needed no- 
thing but the leave, and in ten minutes 
time I found myself, no small mark of 
curiosity, betwixt the waist and the 
quarterdeck of the Hebe, where the 
officers eyed me with as little appear- 
ance of rudeness as they could help, 
and I overhauled the spars and rigging 
aloft as coolly as I could, waiting to 
be sent for below. The Hebe, in 
fact, was the very beauty of a twenty- 
eight; taking the shine, and the 
wind, too, clean out of everything 
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even at Plymouth, where I had seen 
her once a year or two before:.our 
poor dear old Iris herself had scarce 
such a pattern of a hull, falling in, as 
it did, from the round swell of her 
bilge, to just under the plank-sheer, 
and spreading out again with her bright 
black top-sides, till where the figure- 
head shot over the cut-water, and out 
of her full pair of bows, like a swan’s 
neck out of its breast. As for the Iris, 
our boatswain himself one day privately 
confessed to me, almost with tears in 
his eyes, that she tumbled home a 
thought too much just in front of the 
fore-chains, and he’d tried to get it 
softened off with dead planking and 
paint, but it wouldn’t do; everybody 
saw through them. The truth was, 
to feel this fine ship under one, with 
her loose topsails hanging high against 
the gloom of the red gully towards 
Longwood, and the gay little town 
peeping just over her larboard bow, a 
mile away, it somehow or other 
cleared one’s mind of a load. I was 
thinking already how, if one had the 
command of such a craft, to do some- 
thing with her at sea—hang it! but 
surely that old Judge couldn’t be too 
proud to give him a fair hearing. 
By Jove! thought I—had one only 
wild enough weather, off the Cape, 
say—if I wouldn’t undertake to bother 
even a seventy-four a whole voyage 
through, till she struck her flag; in 
which case a fellow might really ven- 
ture to hold his head up and speak 
his mind, lovely as Violet Hyde 
would be in Calcutta. But then, 
again, there was St Helena towering 
red and rough over the ships, with 
the grand French Emperor hidden in 
it hard and fast, and all the work he 
used to give us at an end! 

Just at the moment, happening to 
catch sight of the American mate’s 
sallow black visage over the brig-of- 
war’s hammock-cloths, peering as 
he did from the cliffs to the lofty spars 
of the frigate, while his Negro ship- 
mates were to be made out nearer the 
bows—somehow or other the whole 
affair of their being burnt out and 
picked up started into my mind 
again, along with our late queer 
adventures in the Indiaman. Not to 
mention Captain Wallis’s story, it 
flashed upon me all at once, for the 
first time, that the strange schooner 
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was after some scheme as regarded 
the island; and a man more likely 
to try semething uncommon than 
the Frenchman, I never had seen 
yet. The truth was, but for my 
thoughts being otherwise taken up, 
I'd have wondered at my own con- 
founded stupidity in not fathoming 
the thing sooner; whereas now, I’m 
not going to deny it, I half began 
actually to wish him good success, or 
else a close miss of it, where either 
way one couldn’t well fail having a 
share in the squall. At any rate, I 
saw it was cunningly enough gone 
about; this same burnt barque of the 
Yankee’s, I perceived in a moment, was 
part of the plot ; though as for med- 
dling in it till I saw more, ’twas 
likely to spoil the whole; let alone 
making an ass of one’s-self in case of 
mistake. I was eyeing the ship- 
wrecked mate, indeed, when one of 
the lieutenants told me politely the 
Admiral wanted to see me in the 
cabin below. 

Not being much accustomed to 
admirals’ society, as a little white- 
haired fellow-reefer of mine once said 
at a tea-party ashore, I came in at 


the door with rather an awkward 
bow, no doubt; for Sir Dudley, who 
was sitting on the sofa with his cock- 
ed hat and sword beside him, talking 
to Captain Wallis, turned his head at 
the captain’s word, as if he were try- 


ing to keep ina smile. A tall, fine- 
looking man he was, and few seamen 
equal to him for handling a large fleet, 
as I knew, though his manners were 
finished enough to have made him 
easy in a king’s court. As for the 
captain of the Hebe, he was leaning 
out of an open stern-window, seem- 
ingly a young man, but who he might 
be I didn’t know at the moment. 
The Admiral had only a question or 
two to put, before he looked back to 
Captain Wallis again, remarking it 
was clear he had brought away the 
wrong man. ‘I didn’t think you 
were so dull in the Podargus,” said 
he, smiling, ‘‘as to let an Indiaman 
play off such a trick on you—eh, 
Captain Wallis!” Captain Wallis 
glanced round the cabin, and then 
sideways down at Sir Dudley’s cocked 
hat, in a funnyenough way, as much as 
to say he took all the blame on him- 
self; and it struck me more than ever 
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what a kind heart the man had in 
him—if you only set aside his hatred 
to Buonaparte, which in fact was no- 
thing else but a twisted sort of proof 
of the same thing. ‘Pooh, pooh, 
Wallis,” continued Sir Dudley, 
‘¢ we can’t do anything in the matter ; 
though, if the service were better than 
it really is at present, I should cer- 
tainly incline to question a smart 
young fellow like this, that has held 
His Majesty’s commission, for idling 
in an Indiaman after the lady pas- 
sengers! Iam afraid, sir,” said he 
to me, ‘* you’ve lost your passage, 
though,—unless the captain of the 
Hebe will give you his second berth 
here, to make amends.” ‘ You need 
not be afraid, Lord Frederick !” add- 
ed he, looking toward the captain of 
the frigate, and raising his voice ; 
*‘you do not know him, after all, I 
suppose!” The -captain drew in his 
head, saying he had been doubtful 
about one of the pivots of the rudder, 
then turned full round and looked un- 
easily at me, on which his face bright- 
ened immediately, and he said, ‘* No, 
Sir Dudley, I donot!” I was still in 
ignorance for a moment or so, myself, 
who this titled young post-eaptain 
might be, though I had certainly seen 
him before; till all at once I recol- 
lected him, with a start as pleasant to 
me as his seemed to him at not know- 
ing me. Both Westwood and I had 
been midshipmen together for a while 
in the Orion, fifty-gun ship, where he 
was second lieutenant, several years 
before. As for me, I was too fond of 
a frigate to stay longer in her than I 
could help; but I remembered my 
being a pest to the second lieu- 
tenant, and Tom’s being a favourite 
of his, so that he staid behind me, 
and got master’s mate as soon as 
he was ‘passed.’ The Honourable 
Frederick Bury he was then, and 
the handsomest young fellow in 
the squadron, as well as the best- 
natured aboard. I don’t believe he 
knew how to splice in a dead-eye, and 
any of the masters’-mates could take 
charge of the ship better in a rough 
night, I daresay; but for a gallant 
affair in the way of hard knocks, with 
management to boot, there wasn’t his 
match. He never was known to fail 
when he took a thing in hand; lost 
fewer men, too, than any one else did ; 
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and whenever there turned up any- 
thing ticklish for the boats, it was 
always ‘* Mr Bury will lead.” ‘The 
honourable Bury,” we used to call 
him, and “Fighting Free-the-deck.” 
Westwood was one of his school, 
whereas J had learnt from Jacobs in 
a merchantman’s forecastle; and 
many a time did we play off such 
tricks on the second lieutenant as 
coming gravely aft to him during the 
watch, three or four of us together, 
me carrying a bit of rope where a 
‘* turk’s-head” or a ‘* mouse” was be 
worked, while I asked him innocently 
to show us the way. Or else it was 
some dispute we contrived beforehand, 
as to the best plan of sending up new 
topmasts at sea, or running out of a 
‘¢round” gale in the Indian Ocean, on 
which the men forward would be all 
ready to break out laughing ; and the 
second lieutenant, after thinking a 
moment, would quietly pitch upon 
me to go aloft, and study the point for 
two hours at the mast-head. 

‘‘ What is your name then, young 
man?” inquired Sir Dudley Ald- 
combe of me. The instant I told him, 
Lord Frederick Bury gave me another 
look, then a smile. ‘*‘ What?” said 
he, *‘ Collins that was in the Orion ?” 
‘¢ Yes, Lord Frederick,” said I, ‘‘ the 
same ; I was third in the Iris off the 
West African coast, since then.” 
‘‘Why,” said he, “I recollect you 
quite well, Mr Collins, although you 
have grown a foot, I think, sir—but 
your eye reminds me of sundry pranks 
you used to play on board! What 
nickname was it your mess-mates 
called you, by the bye?” ‘‘Some- 
thing foolish enough, I suppose, my 
lord,” replied I, biting my lip; ‘* but 
I veneuiat clearly having the honour 
to steer the second cutter in shore 
one dark night near Dunkirk, when 
your lordship carried the Dutch brig 
and the two French chasse-marées—” 
‘“¢ Faith,” broke in the captain of the 
Hebe, ‘* you’ve a better memory than 
I have—I do not recollect any chasse- 
marées at all, that time, Mr Collins!” 
‘¢ Why,” said I, “I got a knock on 
the head from a fellow in a red shirt— 
that always kept mein mind.” ‘* Oh,” 
remarked the Admiral to Captain 
Wallis, laughing, ‘‘ Lord Frederick 
Bury must have had so many little 
parties of the kind, that his memory 
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can’t be expected to be very nice f 
However, I shall go ashore at pre- 
sent, gentlemen, leaving the Hebe 
and you to dispose of this runaway 
lieutenant in someway or other. 
Only you'd better settle it before 
Admiral Plampin arrives!” ‘*Have 
you seen the—the—Longwood lately, 
Sir Dudley?” asked the captain of 
the Podargus, carelessly. ‘‘ Yes, 
not many days ago I had an inter- 
view,” said the Admiral gravely ; 
‘t proud as ever, and evidently resolv- 
ed not to flinch from his condition. 
Tis wonderful the command that man 
has over himself, Wallis—he speaks 
of the whole world and its affairs like 
one that sees into them, and had 
them still nearly under his foot! AIr 
saving those miserable squabbles 
with Plantation House, which—but, 
next time, I shall take my leave, and 
wash my hands of the whole concern, 
Iam glad to think!” Lord Frederick 
was talking to me meanwhile at the 
other end of the cabin, but I was 
listening in spite of myself to Sir 
Dudley Aldcombe, and noticed that 
Captain Wallis made no answer. 
‘*¢ By the way, Wallis,” continued the 
Admiral, ‘‘ ’tis curious that he seemed 
anxious more than once to know 
what you think of him—I believe he 
would like to see you!” ‘To see 
me!” said the commander of the Po- 
dargus, suddenly. ‘* At last, does he ! 
No, Sir Dudley, he and I never will 
meet ; he ought to have thought of it 
twelve years sooner! God knows,” 
he went on, ‘*the commander of a 
ten-gun brig is too small a man to 
see the Emperor Napoleon a prisoner 
—but in ten years of war, Sir Dud- 
ley, what mightn’t one have been, 
instead of being remembered after 
as only plain John Wallis, whom 
Buonaparte kept all that time in prison, 
and who was sent, in course of time, 
to cruise off St Helena!” Here the 
Admiral said something about a Bri- 
tish sailor not keeping malice, and Cap- 
tain Wallis looked up at him gravely. 
‘* No,” replied he; ‘no, Sir Dudley, 
I shouldn’t have chosen the thing; 
but in the mean time I’m only doing 
my duty. There’s a gloomy turn in 
my mind by this time, no doubt ; but 
you’ve no idea, Sir Dudley, how the 
thought of other people comes into 
one’s head when he’s years shut up— 
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so J may stand for many a one Buona- 
parte will never see more than my- 
self, that’ll ring him round surer than 
those rocks there, though they’re 
dead and in their graves, Sir Dud- 
ley!” The Admiral shook his head, 
observing that Napoleon was no com- 
mon man, and oughtn’t to be judged 
as such. ‘*Too many victories in 
that eye of his, I suspect, Captain 
Wallis,” said he, ‘‘for either Planta- 
tion House or his own conscience to 
break his spirit!” ‘Ay, ay sir,” 
answered the captain respectfully, 
“excuse me, Sir Dudley, but there 
it is—so long as he’s got his victories 
to fall back upon, he can’t see how, if 
he’d regarded common men more, 
with all belonging to them, he 
wouldn’t have been here! Why did 
Providence shut him up in a dead 
voleano,.with blue water round it, Sir 
Dudley, if it wasn’t to learn some- 
how or other he was a man after all ?” 
Sir Dudley Aldcombe shrugged his 


shoulders and looked to Lord Frede- 
rick, upon which he rose, and the two 
captains followed him out of the cabin; 
in five minutes I heard the side piped 
for the Admiral’s leaving, and soon 


after the captain of the Hebe came 
below again. 

“This is a disagreeable affair of 
your old messmate’s, Mr Collins,” 
said he, seriously. ‘‘ You are, per- 
haps, not aware that Captain Dun- 
combe was a relative of my own, and 
the fact of his property having fallen 
by will to myself, rendered my posi- 
tion the more peculiarly disagree- 
able, had I been obliged not only to 
recognise Lieutenant Westwood here, 
but afterwards to urge proceedings 
against him, even if he were let off by 
court-martial, I cannot tell you how 
the sight of a stranger, as I thought, 
relieved me, sir!” ‘Indeed, Lord 
Frederick !” replied I, too much con- 
fused in the circumstances to say 
more. However, his lordship’s manner 
soon set me at my ease, the old good- 
humoured smile coming over his fine 
features again, while he went on to 
offer me the place of his second lieu- 
tenant, who was going home very ill 
by one of the homeward bound India- 
men; adding, that Sir Dudley would 
confirm the appointment; indeed, he 
could scarce help himself, he said, as 
there was nobody else he could get at 
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present. ‘You must be a thorough 
good sailor by this time, Collins,” 
continued he, ‘if you have gone on 
at the rate you used todo. I remem- 
ber how fond you were of having 
charge for a minute or two of the old 
Orion, or when I let you put her about 
in my watch. Why they called you 
‘young Green,’ I never could under- 
stand, unless it was ‘ ut lucus a non 
lucendo’ as we used to say at Eton, 
you know. Well, what do you say?” 
Now, as you may suppose, the idea of 
boxing about St Helena, for heaven 
knew how long, didn’t at all suit my 
liking—with the thought of the Se- 
ringapatam steering away for Bombay 
the whole time, and a hundred notions 
of Violet Hyde in India,—’twould have 
driven me madder than the Temple 
did Captain Wallis: but it was only 
the first part of my mind I gave Lord 
Frederick. ‘* What!” exclaimed he, 
with a flush over his face, and draw- 
ing up his tall figure, ‘* you didn’t sup- 
pose J should remain here? Why, 
the Hebe is on her way for Calcutta 
and Canton, and will sail as soon as 
the Conqueror arrives at James Town 
with Admiral Plampin.” ‘“ Your 
lordship is very kind,” said I looking 
down to cover my delight; “and if I 
am not worthy of the post, it shan’t 
be my fault, Lord Frederick.” ‘ Ah, 
very good!” said he smiling ; “‘ tis an 
opportunity you oughtn’t to let slip, 
Collins, let me tell you! For my own 
part, I should just as soon cut outa 
pirate in the Straits of Malacca as a 
French brig in the Channel; and there 
are plenty of them, I hear, there. As 
for a chase, sir, I flatter myself you 
won’t easily see a finer thing than the 
Hebe spreading her cloth after one of 
those fast proas will be—I think you 
are just the fellow to make her walk, 
too, Mr Collins—pah! to compare a 
day on the Derby turf with that, would 
be asin! You haveno idea, sir, how 
one longs for a fair horizon again, and 
brisk breezes, when so ineffably tired 
out of all those ball-rooms, and such 
things as you see about town just 
now—only I fear I shall wish to be 
second lieutenant again, eh?” The 
noble captain of the Hebe turned to 
look out through the stern window to 
seaward, his face losing the weary 
sort of half-melancholy cast it had 
shownfor the last minute, while his eye 
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glistened ; and it struck me how well- 
matched the Hebe and her commander 
were: you'd have said both had good 
blood in them, both being models to 
look at of their kind, and the frigate 
lifting under you at the moment, from 
the keel upward, with a check aloft 
in her main-topsail, that lifted her 
stem to the surge. A small telescope 
rolled off the sofa on to the cabin deck, 


and as I picked it up, another gust. 


could be heard coming down St James’ 
Valley from inside the island; through 
the gun-port one saw the trees wave 
over the hot white houses in the 
bright coloured little town, while the 
ship’s canvass gave another flutter 
above decks. Lord Frederick laughed, 
and said, ‘Then, I suppose, we need 
say no more about it, Mr Collins, 
except referring once for all to Sir 
Dudley?” Ibowed, and the upshot was, 
that, an hour or two after, I had my 
acting commission sent me from the 
Admiral, the same boat having called 
at the Podargus for my things; upon 
which Lord Frederick introduced me 
to the first lieutenant, and I found 
myself once more doing duty in the 
servicethe Hebe standing out to 
leeward with the last light, just as the 
Podargus was tripping anchor to beat 
round again the other way. As for 
our friends from the burnt vessel, I 
must say I had forgot them already, 
for the time at least. 

Every block, crag, and knot in the 
huge crust of the rock, shone terribly 
bright for a minute or two, aloft from 
over the yard-ends, as she stood sud- 
denly out into the fiery gleam of the 
sun going down many a mile away in 
the Atlantic. Then up leapt the light 
keener and keener to the very top- 
most peak, till you’d have thought it 
went in like aliving thing behind a te- 
legraph, that stood out against a black 
cleft betwixt two cliffs. We saw the 
evening gun off Ladder Hill flash upon 
the deep blue of the sky, seemingly 
throwing up the peak and flag-staff a 
dozen feet higher; and the boom of the 
gun sounding in among the wild hills 
and hollows within the island, as if one 
heard it going up to Longwood door. 
Scarce was it lost, ere a star or two 
were to be seen in the shadow on the 
other side, and you listened almost, 
in the hush following upon the gun- 
fire, for an echo to it, or something 
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stranger ; in place of which the Hebe 
was already forging ahead in the dark 
to get well clear of the land, every 
wave bringing its own blackness with 
it up toward her forechains, then 
sparkling back to her waist in the 
seeth of foam as she felt the breeze ; 
while St Helena lay towering along to 
larboard, with its ragged top blotting 
against the deep dark-blue of the sky, 
all filling as it was with the stars. 

I had the middle watch that night ; 
the ship being under short canvass, 
and slowly edging down to make the 
most leewardly point’ of the island, 
from which she was to beat up again 
at her leisure by the morning. All we 
had to do was to keep a good look-out, 
on the one hand, into the streak of 
starlight to seaward, and on the other 
along the foot of the rocks, as well as 
holding her well in hand, in case of 
some sudden squall through the valleys 
from inside. However, I shan’t easily 
forget the thoughts that ran in my 
mind, walking the quarterdeck, with 
the frigate under charge, the first time 
I noticed Orion and the Serpent begin 
to wheel glittering away from over 
Diana’s Peak—the others stealing 
quietly into sight after them, past the 
leech of our main-topsail: scarce an 
English star to be seen for the height 
of the island off our quarter; some of 
the men on one side of the booms 
humming a song about Napoleon’s 
dream, which you'll hear to this day 
in ships’ forecastles ; another yarning 
solemnly, on the other side, about some 
old sweetheart of his—but all of them 
ready tojump atmy ownleastword. In 
the morning, however, there we were, 
stretching back by degrees to go round 
the lee side of the island again; the 
haze melting off Diana’s Peak as be- 
fore, and the sea rolling in swells as 
blue as indigo, to the huge red lumps 
of bare crag; while the bright surges 
leapt out of them all along the fri- 
gate’s side, and the spray rose at times 
to her figure-head. 

During the day we cruised farther 
out, and the Hebe had enough to do 
in seeing off one Indiaman for home, 
and speaking another outward-bound 
craft, that passed forty miles off or so, 
without touching ; the governor’s tele- 
graphs were eternally at work on the 
heights, bothering her for the least 
trifle, and making out a sail sixty 
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miles off, it was said. For my part, 
I was pretty well tired of it already, 
sincerely wishing for the Conqueror, 
with Admiral Plampin, to heave in 
sight; but glad enough all aboard the 
Hebe were, when, after an entire week 
of the thing, it came to her turn, with 
the Newcastle and Podargus, to lie at 
anchor off James Town, where half 
the ship’s company at a time had their 
liberty ashore. For my part, I had 
to see after the frigate’s water-tanks, 
and a gang at the rigging, till the 
afternoon, when Lord Frederick took 
the first lieutenant and myself ashore 
with him in his gig; and no joke it was 
landing even there, where the swell of 
the surf nighhand hove her right up on 
the quay, while you had to look sharp, 
in case the next wave washed you 
back again off your feet. The whole 
place was hot as could be from the 
sun’s rays off the rocks, slanting bare 
red to the cloudless sky, on both sides 
of the neat little gaudy houses crowded 
in the mouth of the valley, which nar- 
rowed away beyond the rise of the 
street, till you didn’t see how you'd 
get farther. But for the air of the sea, 
indeed, with now and then a breath 
down out of the hills, twas for all the 
world like a half-kindled oven; except 
under the broad trees along the Govern- 
ment esplanade, where one couldn’t 
have stood for people. What with 
blacks, lascars, Chinamen, and native 
*Yamstocks,’ together with liberty men 
from the men-of-war and Indiamen, 
as well as reefers trotting about on 
ponies and donkeys, the very soldiers 
could scarce get down the foot of the 
road up Ladder Hill: as for the little 
town holding one half of them, it was 
out of the question, but the noise and 
kick-up were beyond aught else of the 
kind, saving a Calcutta bazaar. Ac- 
cordingly, it was pleasant enough at 
last to come within a shady walk of 
thick green fig-trees, growing almost 
out of the rock near the main battery, 
above the small sound of the water 
far below ; the very sea looking bluer 
through the leaves, while some birds 
no bigger than wrens hopped, chir- 
ruping, about the branches. Here we 
met Sir Dudley Aldcombe coming 
down from the batteries along with 
some Company’s officers from India, 
and he stopped to speak to Lord Fre- 
derick, giving the first lieutenant and 
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me a bow in return, as we lifted our 
hats and waited behind. The Admi- 
ral proposed to get Lord Frederick a 
pass to visit Napoleon along with 
himself next day, as the Conqueror 
would probably arrive very soon. 
* You will oblige me greatly, Sir 
Dudley,” said the captain of the 
Hebe. ‘‘ He seems as fond of seeing 
a true sailor,” said the Admiral, ‘ as 
if we’d never done him harm! Things. 
will be worse after I go. By 
the way,” added he suddenly, ‘*’tis 
curious enough, but there’s one person 
on the island at present, has made 
wonderful progress in Sir Hudson’s 
good graces, for the short time—that 
American botanist, or whatever he 
calls himself, that Captain Wallis took 
off the burnt vessel on his way here. 
Your new lieutenant was aboard at 
the time, you know, Lord Frederick.’” 
“You saw him, sir, of course?” said 
the Admiral, looking to me. ‘ Only 
for a minute that night, Sir Dudley,” 
answered I; ‘and afterwards both 
he and his servant were under the 
surgeon’s charge below.” ‘* Well,” 
continued Sir Dudley to the captain, 
** they seem quite recovered now; for 
I saw them to-day up at Plantation 
House, where the philosopher was in 
closediscourse with the Governor about 
plants and such things; while her 
ladyship was’as much engaged with 
the assistant, who can only speak 
Spanish. A remarkable-looking man 
the latter is, too; a Mexican, I under- 
stand, with Indian blood in him, ap- 
parently—whereas his principal has a 
strong Yankee twang; and queer 
enough it was to hear him snuffling 
away as solemnly as possible about 
buttany and such things—besides his 
hinting at some great discovery likely 
to be made in the island, which Sir 
Hudson seemed rather anxious to 
keep quiet from me.” What Sir 
Dudley said made me prick up my 
ears, as you may fancy. I could scarce 
believe the thing; ’twas so thoroughly 
rich, and so confoundedly cool at once, 
to risk striking at the very heart of 
things this way with the Governor him- 
self; but the whole scheme, so far, 
flashed upon me in a moment, evi- 
dently carried on, as it had been all 
along, by some one bold enough for 
anything earthly, and with no small 
cunning besides. All that he needed, 
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no doubt, was somebody else with the 
devil’s own impudence and plenty of 
tal. ; nor, if I’d thought for a day 
together, could one have pitched easily 
upon a customer as plausible as our 
friend Daniel, who hadn’t a spark of 
fear in him, I knew, just owing to his 
want of respect for aught in the entire 
creation. Still I couldn’t, for the life of 
me, see what the end of their plan was 
40 be, unless the strange Frenchman 
might have been some general or other 
under Buonaparte, and just wanted to 
see his old commander once more; 
which, thought I, Ill be hanged if I 
don’t think fair enough, much pains 
as he had put himself to for the 
thing. 

*“* How!” asked Lord Frederick, 
‘ta discovery, did you say, Sir Dud- 
ley?” ‘Oh, nothing of the kind we 
should care about, after all,” said the 
Admiral; “from what I could gather, 
*twas only scientific, though the 
American called it ‘a pretty impor- 
taint fact.’ This Mr Mathewson 
Brown, I believe, was sent out by 
the States’ Government as botanist in 
an expedition to southward, and has 
leave from Sir Hudson to use his 
opportunity before the next Indiaman 
sails, for examining part of the island; 
and to-day he thought he found the 
same plants in St Helena as he did in 
‘Gough’s Island and Tristan d’Acunha, 
twelve hundred miles off, near the 
Cape ; showing, as he said, how once 
on a time there must have been land 
‘between them, perhaps as far as As- 
aension!” Why,” put in Lord 
Frederick, *‘ that would have made a 
pretty good empire, even for Napo- 
Jeon!” ‘So it would, my lord,” said 
Sir Dudley, “‘ much better than Elba, 
—but the strangest part of it is, this 
Mr Brown was just telling his Excel- 
dency, as I entered the room, that 
some of the ancient philosophers 
wrote about this said country exist- 
ing in the Atlantic before the Flood— 
-how rich it was, with the kings it had, 
and the wars carried on there; till 
on account of their doings, no doubt, 
what with an earthquake, a volcano, 
and the ocean together, they all sunk 
to the bottom except the tops of the 
mountains! Now I must say,” con- 
tinued the Admiral, “ all this learning 
seemed to one to come rather too 
‘much by rote out of this gentleman’s 
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mouth, and the American style of his 
talk made it somewhat ludicrous, 
though he evidently believed in what 
may beall very true—particularly, in 
mentioning the treasures that must lie 
under water for leagues round, or éven 
in nooks about the St Helena rocks, 
I thought his very teeth’ watered. 
As for Sir Hudson, he had caught at 
the idea altogether, but rather in view 
of a historical work on the island, 
from the earliest times till now— 
and I believe he means to accom- 
pany the two botanists himself over 
toward Longwood to-morrow, where 
we may very likely get sight of 
them.” 

“QO—h?” thought I, and Lord 
Frederick Bury smiled. ‘ Rather a 
novelty, indeed!” said he; and the 
first lieutenant looked significantly 
enough to me, as we leant over the 
battery wall, watching the hot horizon 
through the spars of the ships before 
James Town. ‘ What amused me,” 
Sir Dudley said again, ‘was the 
American botanist’s utter indifference, 
when I asked if he had seen any- 
thing of ‘the General’ in the 
distance. The Governor started, 
glancing sharp at Mr Brown, and I 
noticed his dark companion give a 
sudden side-look from the midst of 
his talk with her ladyship, whereupon 
the botanist merely pointed with his 
thumb to the floor, asking coolly 
‘what it was to science?’ At 
this,” added Sir Dudley to the captain, 
‘his Excellency seemed much reliev- 
ed; and after having got leave for 
myself and your lordship to-mor- 
row, I left them still in the spirit of 
it. It certainly struck me that, in the 
United States themselves, educated 
men in general couldn’t have such a 
vulgar manner about them,—in fact I 
thought the Mexican attendant more 
the gentleman of the two—his face 
was turned half from me most of the 
time, but still it struck me as remark- 
ably intelligent.” ‘‘ Ah,” said Lord 
Frederick carelessly, ‘‘all the Span- 
iards have naturally a noble sort of 
air, you know, Sir Dudley—they’ll 
never make republicans!” ‘And I 
must say,” added the Admiral, as they 
strolled out of the shade, up the bat- 
tery steps, ‘little as I know of Latin, 
what this Mr Brown used did seem 
to me fearfully bad!” 
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** And no wonder !” thought I “from 
a Yankeeschoolmaster,” as [had found 
my late shipmate was, before he thought 
of travelling; but the valuable Daniel 
turning his hand to help out some com- 
munication or other, no doubt, with 
Napoleon Buonaparte in St Helena, 
took me at first as so queer an affair, 
that I didn’t know whether to laugh 
at him or admire his Yankee coolness, 
when he ran such risks. As for the 
feasibleness of actually getting the 
prisoner clear out of the island, our 
cruising on guard was enough to show 
me it would be little short of a miracle ; 
yet I couldn’t help thinking they 
meant to try it; and in case of a dark 
night, which the southeaster was very 
likely to bring, if it shifted or fresh- 
ened a little—why, I knew you 
needn’t call anything impossible that 
a cool head and a bold heart had to 
do with, provided only they could get 
their plans laid inside and out so as 
to tally. The more eager I got for 
next day, when it would be easy 
enough for any of us to go up inland 
after Lord Frederick, as far as Hut’s 
Gate, at least. Meantime the first 
lieutenant and I walked up together 
to where the little town broke into a 
sort of suburb of fancy cottages, with 
verandahs and green venetians in 
bungalow style, scattered to both 
sides of the rock amongst little grass 
plots and garden patches ; every foot 
of ground made use of. And a perfect 
gush of flowers and leaves it was, 
clustering over the tiles of the low 
roofs; while you saw through a thicket 
of poplars and plantains, right into the 
back of the gulley, with a ridge of 
black rock closing it fair up; and 
Side Path, as they call the road to 
windward, winding overhead along 
the crag behind the houses, out of 
sight round a mass of cliffs. Every 
here and there, a runlet of water 
came trickling down from above the 
trees to water their roots; you saw the 
mice in hundreds, scampering in and 
out of holes in the dry stone, with 
now and then a big ugly rat that 
turned round to face you, being no 
doubt fine game to the St Helena 
people, ill off as they all seemed for 
something to do—except the Chinese 
with their huge hats, hoeing away 
under almost every tree one saw, and 
the Yamstock fishermen to be seen 
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bobbing for mullet outside the ships, 
in a blaze of light sufficient to bake 
any heads but theirown. Every cot- 
tage had seven or eight parrots in it, 
apparently; a cockatoo on a stand 
by the door, or a monkey up in a 
box—not to speak of canaries in the 
window, and white goats feeding 
about with bells round their necks : 
80 you may suppose what a jabbering, 
screaming, whistling, and tinkling 
there was up the whole hollow, added 
to no end of children and young ladies 
making the most of the shade as it 
got near nightfall—and all that were 
out of doors came flocking down Side- 
Path. 

Both of us having leave ashore 
that night, for a ball in one of these 
same little bungalows near the head 
of the valley, twas no use to think 
of a bed, and as little to expect get- 
ting off to the ship, which none could 
do after gunfire. For that matter, I 
daresay there might be twenty such 
parties, full of young reefers and 
homeward-bound old East ‘Indians, 
keeping it up as long as might be, 
because they had nowhere to sleep. 
The young lady of the house we were 
in was one of the St Helena beauties, 
called ‘‘ the Rosebud,” from her colour. 
A lovely creature she was, certainly, as 
it was plain our Hebe’s first lieu- 
tenant thought, with several more to 
boot: every sight of her figure glid- 
ing about through the rest, the white 
muslin floating round her like haze, 
different as her face was, made 
one think of the Seringapatam’s deck 
at sea, with the men walking the 
forecastle in the middle watch, and 
the poop quiet over the Judge’s cabins. 
Two or three times I had fancied for a 
moment that, if one had somewhat 
stirring to busy himself with, why, he 
might so far forget what was no 
doubt likely to interfere pretty much 
with a profession like my own; and 
so it might have been, perhaps, had 
I only seen her ashore: whereas now, 
whether it was ashore or afloat, by 
Jove! everything called her somehow 
to mind. The truth is, I defy you to 
get rid very easily of the thought 
about one you've sailed in the same 
ship with, be-it girl or woman—the 
same bottom betwixt you and the 
water, the same breeze blowing your 
pilot-coat in the watch on deck, that 
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ripples past her ear below, and the 
self-same dangers to strive against ! 
At a break in the dance I went out 
of the dancing-room into the verandah, 
where the cool of the air among the 
honeysuckle flowers and creepers was 
delightful to feel ; though it was quite 
dark in the valley, and you couldn’t 
make out anything but the solemn 
black-blue of the sky full of stars 
above you, between the two cliffs ; 
or right out, where the stretch 
of sea widening to the horizon, 
looked almost white through the 
mouth of the valley, over the house- 
roofs below : one heard the small surf 
plashing low and slow into the little 
bay, with the boats dipping at their 
moorings, but I never saw sea look 
80 lonely. Then up at the head of the 
gulley one could mark the steep black 
crag that shut it up, glooming quiet 
and large against a gleam from one of 
the clusters of stars: the sight of it 
was awful, I didn’t know well why, 
unless by comparison with the lively 
scene inside, not to say with one’s own 
whole life afloat, as well as the wishes 
one had at heart. "T'was pretty late, 
but I heard the music strike up again 
in the room, and was going back 
again, when all of a sudden I thought 
the strangest sound that ever came to 
one’s ears went sweeping round and 
round far above the island, more like 


the flutter of a sail miles wide than - 


aught else I can fancy; then a rush 
of something like those same blasts of 
wind I was pretty well used to by this 
time—but wind it was not—growing 
in half a minute to a rumbling clatter, 
and then to a smothered roar, as if 
something more than mortal shot from 
inland down through the valley, and 
passed out by its mouth into the open 
sea at once. I scarce felt the ground 
heave under me, though I thought I 
saw the black head of the ravine lift 
against the stars—one terrible plunge 
of the sea down at the quays and bat- 
teries, then everything was still again ; 
but the whole dancing party came 
rushing out in confusion at my back, 
the ladies shrieking, the men looking 
up into the sky, or at the cliffs on 
both sides; the British flag, over the 
fort on Ladder Hill, blowing out 
steadily to a stiff breeze aloft. It 
wasn’t for some time, in fact, that 
they picked up courage again, to say 
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it had been an earthquake. However, 
the ball was over, and, as soon as mat- 
ters could be set to rights, it was no- 
thing but questions whether it had 
aught to do with him up at Longwood, 
or hadn’t been an attempt to blow up 
the island—some of the officers being 
so much taken aback at first, that they 
fancied the French had come. At 
last, however, we who had nothing 
else for it got stowed away on sofas 
or otherwise about the dancing-room : 
for my part, I woke up just early 
enough to see the high head of the 
valley coming out as clearly as before 
against the morning light, and the 
water glancing blue out miles away 
beyond the knot of ships in the open- 
ing. The news was only that Napo- 
leon was safe, having been in his bed 
at the time, where he lay thinking one 
of the frigates had blown up, they 
said. Not a word of his that got 
wind but the people in James Town 
made it their day’s text—in the want 
of which they’d even gossip about the 
coat he wore that morning—till you'd 
have said the whole nest of them, 
soldiers and all, lay under his shadow 
as the town did at the foot of the cliffs, 
just ready to vanish as soon as he 
went down. The Longwood doctor 
had told some one in the Jew Solo- 
mon’s toy-shop, by the forenoon, that 
Buonaparte couldn’t sleep that night 
for making some calculations about a 
great battle he had fought, when he 
counted three separate shocks of the 
thing, and noticed it was luckily right 
up and down, orelse James Town would 
have been buried under tons of rock. 
The doctor had mentioned besides that 
there was twice an earthquake before 
in the island, in former times ; but it 
didn’t need some of the town’s people’s 
looks to tell you they’d be afraid many 
a night after, lest the French Emperor 
should wake up thinking of his battles ; 
while, as for myself, I must say the 
notion stuck to me some time, along 
with my own ideas at that exact 
moment—at any rate, not for worlds 
would I have lived long ashore in St 
Helena. 

Mr Newland the first lieutenant, 
and I, set out early in the day, accor- 
dingly, with a couple of the Hebe’s 
midshipmen, mounted on as many of 
the little island ponies, to go up 
inland for a cruise about the hills. 
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You take Side Path along the crags, 
with a wall betwixt the hard track 
and the gulf below, till you lose sight 
of James Town like a cluster of chil- 
dren’s toy-houses under you, and 
turn up above a sloping hollow full 
of green trees and tropical-like flower- 
ing shrubs, round a pretty cottage 
called the Briars—where one begins 
to have a notion, however, of the 
bare blocks, the red bluffs, and the 
sharp peaks standing up higher and 
higher round the shell of the island. 
Then you had another rise of it to 
climb, on which you caught sight of 
James Town and the harbour again, 
even smaller than before, and saw 
nothing before your beast’s head but 
a desert of stony ground, running 
hither and thither into wild staring 
clefts, grim ravines, and rocks of 
every size tumbled over each other 
like figures of ogres and giants in 
hard fight. After two or three miles 
of all this, we came in view of Long- 
wood hill, lying green on a level to 
north and east, and clipping to wind- 
ward against the sea beyond; all 
round it elsewhere was the thick red 
crust of the island, rising in ragged 
points and sharp spires:—the green- 
ish sugar-loaf of Diana’s Peak shoot- 
ing in the middle over the high ridge 
that hid the Plantation House side of 
St Helena to leeward. Between the 
spot where we were and Longwood 
is a huge fearful-looking black hollow, 
called the Devil’s Punch-Bowl, as 
round and deep as a pitch-pot for 
caulking all the ships in the world— 
except on a slope into one corner of 
it, where you saw a couple of yellow 
cottages with gardens about them; 
while every here and there a patch of 
grass began to appear, a clump of 
wild weeds and flowers hanging off 
the fronts of the rocks, or the head of 
some valley widening away out of 
sight, with the glimpse of a house 
amongst trees, where some stream of 
water came leaping down off the 
heights and vanished in the boggy 
piece of green below. From here 
over the brow of the track it was all 
like seeing into an immense stone 
basin half hewn out, with all the 
jumps and wrinkles left rising in if 
and twisting every way about—the 
black Devil’s Punch-Bowl for a hole 
in the middle, where some infernal 
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liquor or other had run through: the 
soft bottoms of the valleys just bring- 
ing the whole of it up distincter to 
the green over Longwood hill; while 
the ragged heights ran round on 
every side like a rim with notches in 
it, and Diana’s Peak for a sort of a 
handle that the clouds could take 
hold of. All this time we had strain- 
ed ourselves to get as fast up as pos- 
sible, except once near the Alarm 
House, where there was a telegraph 
signal-post, with a little guard-hut 
for the soldiers ; but there each turned 
round in his saddle, letting out a long 
breath the next thing to a cry, and 
heaving-to directly, at sight of the 
prospect behind. The Atlantic lay 
wide away round to the horizon from 
the roads, glittering faint over the 
ragged edge of the crags we had 
mounted near at hand; only the high 
back of the island shut out the other 
side—save here and there through a 

deep-notched gully or two—and ac- 

cordingly you saw the sea blotched 
out in that quarter to the two sharp 

bright ends, clasping the dark-colour- 

ed lump between them, like a mighty 

pair of arms lifting it high to carry it 

off. Soon after, however, the two 

mids took it into their wise heads the 

best thing was to go and climb 

Diana’s Peak, where they meant to 

cut their names at the very top; on 

which the first lieutenant, who was a 

careful middle-aged man, thought 

needful to go with them, lest they got 

into mischief : for my part I preferred 

the chance of coming across the mys- 

terious Yankee and his comrade, as I 

fancied not unlikely, or what was less 

to be looked for, a sight of Buonaparte 

himself. 

Accordingly, we had parted com- 
pany, and I was holding single-hand- 
ed round one side of the Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl, when I heard a clatter 
of horse-hoofs on the road, and saw 
the Admiral and Lord Frederick riding 
quickly past on the opposite side, on 
their way to Longwood—which, curi- 
ously enough, was half-covered with 
mist at the time, driving down from 
the higher hills, apparently before a 
regular gale, or rather some kind of a 
whirlwind. In fact, I learned after 
that such was often the case, the 
climate up there being quite different 
from Welow, where they never feel a 
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gale from one year’s end to the other. 
in the next hollow I got into it was 
as hot and still as it would have been 
in India, the blackberry trailers and 
wild aloes growing quite thick, mixed 
with prickly pear-bushes, willows, 
gum-wood, and an African palm or 
two ; though, from the look of the sea, 
I could notice the south-east trade 
had freshened below, promising to 
blow a good deal stronger that night 
than ordinary, and to shift a little 
round. Suddenly the fog began to 
clear by degrees from over Longwood, 
till it was fairly before me, nearer 
than I thought; and just as I rode up 
arising ground, out came the roof of 
a house on the slope amongst some 
trees, glittering wet as if the sun laid 
a finger on it; with a low bluish- 
coloured stretch of wood farther off, 
bringing out the white tents of the 
soldiers’ camp pitched about the edge 
of it. Nearly to windward there was 
one sail in sight on the horizon, over 
an opening in the rocks beyond Long- 
wood House, that seemingly let down 
toward the coast; however, I just 
glanced back to notice the telegraph 
on the signal-post at work, signalling 
to the Podargus in the offing, and next 
minute Hut’s Gate was right a-head 
of me, not a quarter of a mile off—a 
long-shaped bungalow of a cottage, 
inside of a wall with a gate in it, 
where I knew I needn’t try farther, 
unless I wanted the sentries to take 
me under arrest. Betwixt me and it, 
however, in the low ground, was a 
party of man-o’-war’s-men under 
charge of amidshipman, carrying some 
timber and house-furniture for Long- 
wood, as I remembered, from seeing 
them come ashore from the Podargus 
that morning ; so I stood over, to give 
my late shipmates a hail. But the 
moment I got up with them, it struck 
me not a little, as things stood, to find 
three of the four Blacks we had taken 
aboard from that said burnt barque 
of the American mate’s, trudging 
patiently enough under the heaviest 
loads of the gang. Jetty-black, sav- 
age-looking fellows they were, as 
strong as horses, and reminded me 
more of our wild friends in the Nouries 
River, than of ’States niggers ; still, 
what caught my notice most wasn’t 
so much their being there at all, as 
the want of the fourth one, and where 
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he might be. I don’t know yet how 
this trifling bit of a puzzle got hold 
on me, but it was the sole thing 
that kept me from what might have 
turned a scrape to myself—namely, 
passing myself in as officer of the 
party ; which was easy enough at the 
time, and the tars would have entered 
into the frolic as soon as I started it. 
On second thoughts, nevertheless, I 
bade them good-day, steering my 
animal away round the slant of the 
ground, to see after a good perch as 
near as possible; and, I daresay, I 
was getting within the bounds before 
I knew it, when another sentry sung 
out to me off the heights to keep 
lower down, first bringing his musket 
to salute for my uniform’s sake, then 
letting it fall level with a ringing slap 
of his palm, as much as to say it was 
all the distinction I’d get over plain 
clothes. 

At this, of course, I gave it up, with 
a blessing to all lobster-backs, and 
made sail down to leeward again as 
far as the next rise, from which there 
was a full view of the sea at any rate, 
though the face of a rough crag over 
behind me shut out Longwood House 
altogether. 


Here I had to get fairly 
off the saddle—rather sore, I must say, 
with riding up St Helena roads after 
so many weeks at sea—and flung my- 
self. down on the grass, with little 
enough fear of the hungry little beast 


getting far adrift. This said crag, by 
the way, drew my eye to it by the 
queer colours it showed, white, blue, 
gray, and bright red in the hot sun- 
light; and being too far off to make 
out clearly, I slung off the ship’s glass 
I had across my back, just to over- 
haul it better. The hue of it was to be 
seen running all down the deep rift 
between, that seemingly wound away 
into some glen toward the coast; 
while the lot of plants and trailers 
half-covering the steep front of it, 
would no doubt, I thought, have de- 
lighted my old friend the Yankee, if 
he was the botanising gentleman in 
question. By this time it was a lovely 
afternoon far and wide to Diana’s 
Peak, the sky glowing clearer deep- 
blue at that height than you’d have 
thought sky could do, even in the 
tropics—the very peaks of bare red 
rock being softened into a purple tint, 
far off round you. One saw into the 
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rough bottom of the huge Devil’s 
Punch- Bowl, and far through without 
a shadow down the green patches in 
the little valleys, and over Deadwood 
Camp,—there was nothing, as it were, 
between the grass, the ground, the 
stones and leaves, and the empty hol- 
low of the air; while the sea spread 
far round underneath, of a softer blue 
than the sky over you. You'd have 
thought all the world was shrunk into 
St Helena, with the Atlantic lying 
three-quarters round it in one’s sight, 
like the horns of the bright new moon 
round the dim old one; which St He- 
lena pretty much resembled, if what 
the star-gazers say of its surface be 
true, all peaks and dry hollows—if, 
indeed, you weren’t lifting up ont of 
the world, so to speak, when one 
looked through his fingers right into 
the keen blue overhead ! 

If I lived a thousand years, I 
couldn’t tell half what I felt lying 
there; but, as you may imagine, it 
had somewhat in it of the late Euro- 
pean war by land and sea. Not that I 
could have said so at the time, but 
rather a sort of half-doze, such as I’ve 
known one have when a schoolboy, 
lying on the green grass the same 
way, with one’s face turned up into 
the hot summer heavens: half of it 
flying glimpses, as it were, of the 
French Revolution, the battles we 
used to hear of when we were chil- 
dren—then the fears about the inva- 
sion, with the Channel full of British 
fleets, and Dover Cliffs — Trafalgar 
and Nelson’s death, and the battle 
of Waterloo, just after we heard he 
had got out of Elba. In the ter- 
rible flash of the thing all together, 
one almost fancied them all gone like 
smoke; and for a moment I thought I 
was falling away off, down into the 
wide sky, so up I started to sit. From 
that, suddenly I took to guessing and 
puzzling closely again how I should 
go to work myself, if I were the 
strange Frenchman I saw in the brig 
at sea, and wanted to manage Napo- 
leon’s escape out of St Helena. And 
first, there was how to get into the 
island and put him up to the scheme— 
why, sure enough, I couldn’t have laid 
it down better than they seemed to 
have done all along: what could one 
do but just dodge about that latitude 
* under all sorts of false rig, then catch 
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hold of somebody fit to cover one’s 
landing. No Englishman would do it, 
and no foreigner but would set Sir Hud- 
son Lowe on his guard in a moment. 
Next we should have to get put on the 
island,—and really a neat enough plan 
it was to dog one of the very cruisers 
themselves, knock up a mess of planks 
and spars in the night-time, set them 
all a-blaze with tar, and pretend we 
were fresh from a craft on fire; when 
even Captain Wallis of the Podargus, 
as it happened, was too much of a 
British seaman not to carry us straight 
to St Helena! Again, I must say it 
was a touch beyond me—but to hit 
the Governor’s notions of a hobby, 
and go picking up plants round Long- 
wood, was a likely enough way to get 
speech of the prisoner, or at least let 
him see one was there! 

How should I set about carrying 
him off _to the coast, though? That 
was the prime matter. Seeing that 
even if the schooner—which was no 
doubt hovering out of sight—were to 
make a bold dash for the land with 
the trade-wind, in a night eleven hours 
long—there were sentries close round 
Longwood from sunset, the starlight 
shining mostly always in the want of a 
moon; and at any rate there was rock 
and gully enough, betwixt here and 
the coast, to try the surest foot aboard 
the Hebe, let alone an emperor. With 
plenty of woods for a cover, one might 
steal up close to Longwood, but the 
bare rocks showed you off to be made 
a mark of. Whew! but why were 
those same Blacks on the island, I 
thought: just strip them stark-naked, 
and let them lie in the Devil’s Punch- 
bowl, or somewhere, beyond military 
hours, when I warrant me they might 
slip up, gully by gully, to the very 
sentries’ backs! Their colour wouldn’t 
show them, and savages as they 
seemed, couldn’t they settle as many 
sentries as they needed, creep into the 
very bedchamber where Buonaparte 
slept, and manhandle him bodily 
away down through some of the near- 
est hollows, before any one was the 
wiser? The point that still bothered 
me was, why the fourth of the Blacks 
was wanting at present, unless he had 
his part to play elsewhere. If it was 
chance, then the whole might be a 
notion of mine, which I knew I was. 
apt to have sometimes. IfI could only 
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make out the fourth Black, so as to 
tally with the scheme, on the other 
hand, then I thought it was all sure: 
but of course this quite pauled me, 
and I gave it up, to work out my 
fancy case by providing signals be- 
twixt us plotters inside, and the 
schooner out of sight from the tele- 
graphs. There was no use for her to 
run in and take the risk, without good 
luck having turned up on the island ; 
yet any sign she could profit by must 
be both sufficient to reach sixty miles 
or so, and hidden enough not to alarm 
the telegraphs or the cruisers. Here 
was a worse puzzle than all, and I 
only guessed at it for my own satis- 
faction—as a fellow can’t help doing 
when he hears a question he can’t 
answer—till my eye lighted on Diana’s 
Peak, near three thousand feet above 
the sea. There it was, by Jove! "T'was 
quite clear at the time; but by night- 
fall there was always more or less 
cloud near the top; and if you seta 
fire on the very peak, ’twould only be 
seen leagues off: a notion that brought 
to mind a similar thing which I told 
you saved the Indiaman from a lee- 
shore one night on the African coast,— 
and again, by George! I saw that must 
have been meant at first by the Ne- 
groes as a smoke tp help the French 
brig easier in! Putting that and that 
together, why it struck me at once 
what the fourth Black’s errand might 
be—namely, to watch for the schooner, 
and kindle his signal as soon as he 
couldn’t see the island for mist. I 
was sure of it; and as for a dark 
night coming on at sea, the freshening 
of the breeze there promised nothing 
more likely ; a bright white haze was 
softening out the horizon already, and 
here and there the egg of a cloud 
could be seen to break off the sky to 
windward, all of which would be bet- 
ter known afloat than here. 

The truth was, I was on the point of 
tripping my anchor to hurry down 
and get aboard again, but, on stand- 
ing up, the head of a peak fell below 
the sail I had noticed in the distance, 
and, seeing she loomed large on the 
stretch of water, I pretty soon found 
she must be a ship of the line. The 
telegraph over the Alarm House was 
hard at work again, so I e’en took 
down my glass and cleaned it to have 
a better sight, during which I caught 
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sight, for a minute, of some soldier 
officer or other on horseback, with a 
mounted red-coat behind him, riding 
hastily up the gully a good bit from 
my back, till they were round the red. 
piece of crag, turning at times as if to. 
watch the vessel. Though I couldn't 
have a better spy at him for want of 
my glass, I had no doubt he was the 
Governor himself, for the sentries in 
the distance took no note of him. 
There was nobody else visible at the 
time, and the said cliff stood fair up 
like a look-out place, so as to shut 
them out as they went higher. Once 
or twice after, I fancied I made out a 
man’s head or two lower down the 
gully than the cliff was; which, it 
occurred to me, might possibly be the 
botanists, as they called themselves, 
busy finding out how long St Helena 
had been an island: however, I soon 
turned the glass before me upon ‘the 
ship, by this time right opposite the 
ragged opening of Prosperous Bay, 
and heading well up about fourteen 
miles or so off the coast, as I reck- 
oned, to make James Town harbour. 
The moment I had the sight of the 
glass right for her—though you'd have 
thought she stood still on the smooth 
soft blue water—I could see her whole 
beam rise off the swells before me, 
from the dark side and white band, 
checkered with a double row of ports, 
to the hamper of her lofty spars, and 
the sails braced slant to the breeze ; 
the foam gleaming under her high 
bows, and her wake running aft in the 
heave of the sea. She was evidently 
a seventy-four: I fanced I could make 
out her men’s faces peering over the 
yards toward the island, as they 
thought of ‘“* Boneypart;” a white 
rear-admiral’s flag was at the mizen- 
royal-masthead, leaving no doubt she 
was the Conqueror at last, with Ad- 
miral Plampin, and, in a day or two 
at farthest, the Hebe would be bound 
for India. © 

I had just looked over my shoulder 
toward Longwood, letting the Con- 
queror sink back again into a thing no 
bigger than a model on a mantelpiece, 
when, all at once, I saw some one 
standing near the brow of the cliff I 
mentioned, apparently watching the 
vessel, with a long glass at his eye, 
like myself. "I'was farther than I 
could see to make out anything, save so 
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much; and, ere I had screwed the glass 
for such a near sight, there were seven 
or eight figures more appearing half 
over the slope behind ; while my hand 
shook so much with holding the glass 
80 long, that at first I brought it to 
bear full on the cracks and blocks in 
the front of the crag, with the large 
green leaves and trailers on it flicker- 
ing idly with the sunlight against my 
eyes, till I could have seen the spiders 
inside, I daresay. Next I held it 
too high, where the Admiral and Lord 
Frederick were standing by their 
horses, a good way back; the Gover- 
nor, as I supposed, sitting on his, and 
two or three others along the rise. 
At length, what with kneeling down 
to rest it on one knee, I had the glass 
steadily fixed on the brow of the 
rocks, where I plainly saw a tall dark- 
whiskered man, in a rich French uni- 
form,. gazing to seaward—I knew 
him I sought too well by pictures, 
however, not to be sadly galled. Sud- 
denly a figure came slowly down from 
before the rest, with his hands behind 
his back, and his head a little drooped. 
The officer at once lowered the tele- 
scope and held it to him, stepping 
upward, as if to leave him alone— 
what dress he had on I scarce no- 
ticed; but there he was standing, 
single in the round bright field of the 
glass I had hold of like a vice—his 
head raised, his hands hiding his face, 
as he kept the telescope fixed fair in 
front of me—only I saw the smooth 
broad round of his chin. I knew, as 
if I'd seen him in the Tuileries at 
Paris, or known him by sight since I 
was a boy—I knew it was Napoleon! 
During that minute the rest of them 
were out of sight, so far as the glass 
went—you’d have supposed there was 
no one there but himself, as still as a 
figure in iron; watching the same 
thing, no doubt, as I’d done myself 
five minutes before, where the noble 
seventy-four was beating slowly to 
windward. When I did glance to the 
knot of officers twenty yards back, 
’twas as if one saw a ring of his gene- 
rals waiting respectfully while he 
eyed some field of battle or other, 
with his army at the back of the hill ; 
but next moment the telescope fell in 
his hands, and his face, as pale as 
death, with his lip firm under it, 
seemed near enough for me to touch 
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it—his eyes shot stern into me from 
below his wide white forehead, and I 
started, dropping my glass in turn. 
That instant the whole wild lump of 
St Helena, with its ragged brim, the 
clear blue sky and the sea, swung 
round about the dwindled figures 
above the crag, till they were nothing 
but so many people together against 
the slope beyond. 

’Twas a strange scene to witness, 
let me tell you; never can I forget the 
sightless, thinking sort of gaze from 
that head of his, after the telescope 
sank from his eye, when the Conque- 
ror must have shot back with all 
her stately hamper into the floor of 
the Atlantic again! Once more I 
brought my spyglass to bear on the 
place where he had been, and was 
almost on the point of calling out to 
warn him off the edge of the cliff, for- 
getting the distance I was away. Na- 
poleon had stepped, with one foot before 
him, on the very brink, his two hands 
hanging loose by his side, with the 
glass in one of them, till the shadow of 
his small black cocked hat covered the 
hollows of his eyes, and he stood as it 
were looking down past the face of the 
precipice. What he thought of no 
mortal tongue can say, whether he 
was master at the time over a wilder 
battle than any he’d ever fought—but 
just then, what was the surprise it 
gave me to see the head of a man, with 
a red tasselled cap onit, raised through 
amongst the ivy from below, while he 
seemed to have his feet on the cracks 
and juts of the rock, hoisting himself 
by one hand round the tangled roots, 
till no doubt he must have looked right 
aloft into the French Emperor's face; 
and perhaps he whispered something, 
—though, for my part, it was all dumb- 
show to me, where I knelt peering into 
the glass. Isaw even him start at the 
suddenness of the thing—he raised his 
head upright, still glancing down over 
the front of the crag, with the spread 
hand lifted, and the side of his face 
half turnedtoward the party within ear- 
shot behind, where the Governor and 
the rest apparently kept together out 
of respect, no doubt watching both 
Napoleon’s back and the ship of war 
far beyond. The keen sunlight on the 
spot brought out every motion of the 
two in front—the one so full in my 
view, that I could mark his look settle 
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again on the other below, his firm lips 
parting and his hand out before him, 
like a man seeing a spirit he knew; 
while a bunch of leaves on the end of 
a wand came stealing up from the 
stranger’s post to Napoleon’s very 
fingers. The head of the man on the 
cliff turned round seaward for one 
moment, ticklish as his footing must 
have been; then he looked back, point- 
ing with his loose hand to the horizon 
—there was one minute between them 
without a motion, seemingly —the 
captive Emperor’s chin was sunk on 
his breast, though you'd have said his 
eyes glanced up out of the shadow on 
his forehead ; and the stranger’s red 
cap hung like a bit of the bright- 
coloured cliff, under his two hands 
holding amongst the leaves. Then I 
saw Napoleon lift his hand calmly, he 
gave a sign with it—it might have 
been refusing, it might have been 
agreeing, or it might be farewell, I 
never expect to know; buthe folded his 
arms across his breast, with the bunch 
of leaves in his fingers, and stepped 
slowly back from the brink toward the 
officers. I was watching the stranger 
below it, as he swung there for asecond 
or two, in a way like to let him go dash 
to the bottom ; his face sluing wildly 
seaward again. Short though the 
glance I had of him was—his features 
set hard in some bitter feeling or other, 
his dress different, too, besides the 
mustache being off, and his complexion 
no doubt purposely darkened—it served 
to prove what I'd suspected: he was 
no other than the Frenchman [had seen 
in the brig, and, mad or sensible, the 
very look I caught was more like that 
he faced the thunder-squall with, than 
aught besides. Directly after, he was 
letting himself carefully down with his 
back to my glass; the party above 
were moving off over the brow of the 
crags, and the Governor riding round, 
apparently to come once more down 
the hollow between us. In fact, the 
seventy-four had stood by this time 
so far in that the peaks in the distance 
shut her out ; but I ran the glass care- 
fully along the whole horizon in my 
view, for signs of the schooner. The 
haze was too bright, however, to make 
sure either way ; though, dead to wind- 
ward, there were some streaks of cloud 
risen with the breeze, where I once or 
twice fancied I could catch the gleam 
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of a speck in it. The Podargus was. 
to be seen through a notch in the 
rocks, too, beating out in a different. 
direction, as if the telegraph had sig- 
nalled her elsewhere; after which 
you heard the dull rumble of the forts 
saluting the Conqueror down at James 
Town as she came in: and being late 
in the afternoon, it was high time for 
me to crowd sail downward, to fall im 
with my shipmates. 

I was just getting near the turn 
into Side Path, accordingly, after a 
couple of mortal hours’ hard riding, 
and once more in sight of the harbour 
beneath, when the three of them over- 
took me, having managed to reach the 
top of Diana’s Peak, as they meant. 
The first lieutenant was full of the 
grand views on the way, with the pro- 
spect off the peak, where one saw the 
sea all round St Helena like a ring, and 
the sky over you as blue as blue water. 
‘But what do you think we saw on 
the top, Mr Collins?” asked one of 
the urchins at me—a mischievous imp 
he was himself, too, pockmarked, with 
hair like a brush, and squinted like a 
ship’s two hawse-holes. ‘* Why, Mister 
Snelling,” said I, gruffly—for I knew 
him pretty well already, and he was 
rather a favourite with me for his 
sharpness, though you may suppose I 
was thinking of no trifles at the mo- 
ment—‘‘why, the devil perhaps!” 
‘*T must say I thought at first it was 
him, sir,” said the reefer, grinning ; 
““ "twas a black Nigger, though, sir, 
sitting right on the very truck of it 
with his hands on his two knees, and 
we'd got to shove him off before we 
could dig our knives into it!” “ By 
the Lord Harry !” I rapped out, ‘* the 
very thing that—” ‘Twas really 
the case, though, Mr Collins,” said 
the first lieutenant; ‘‘ and I thought it 
curious, but there are so many Negroes 
in the island.” ‘‘ If you please, sir,” 
put in the least of the mids, ‘* perhaps 
they haven’t all of ’em room to medi- 
tate, sir!’ ‘‘Or sent to the masthead, 
eh, Roscoe?” said Snelling. ‘* Which 
you'll be, sirrah,” broke in the first 
lieutenant, ‘the moment I get aboard, 
if you don’t keep a small helm!” We 
were clattering down overJames Town 
by this time, the sun blazing red off 
the horizon, into it and the doors of 
the houses, and the huge hull and 
spars of the Conqueror almost block- 
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ing up the harbour, as she lay anchor- 
ed outside the Indiamen. The even- 
ing gun fired as we pulled aboard the 
Hebe, which immediately got under 
weigh by order, although Lord Frede- 
rick was not come down yet; but it 
fell to her turn that night to supply a 
guard-boat to windward, and she stood 
up under full sail round Sugar-Loaf 
Point, just as the dusk fell like a sha- 
dow over the island. 

The Newcastle’s boat was on the 
leeward coast that night, and one of 
our cutters was getting ready to lower, 
nearly off Prosperous Bay, to wind- 
ward ; while the frigate herself would 
hold farther out to sea. One of the 
master’s mates should have taken the 
cutter; but after giving the first lieute- 
nant a few hints as far asLliked to go, I 
proposed to go in charge of her that 
time, myself—which being laid to the 
score of my freshness on the station, 
and the mate being happy to get rid of 
a tiresome duty, I got leave at once. 
The sharp midshipman, Snelling, took 
it into his ugly head to keep me com- 
pany, and away we pulled into hear- 
ing of the surf. The moment things 
took the shape of fair work, in fact, I 
lost all thoughts of the late kind. In 
place of seeing the ragged heights 
against the sky, and musing all sorts 
of notions about the French Emperor, 
there was nothing but the broad bulk 
of the island high over us, the swell 
below, and the sea glimmering wide 
from our gunwale to the stars ; so no 
sooner did we lose sight of the Hebe 
slowly melting into the gloom, than I 
lit a cheroot, gave the tiller to the 
mid, and sat stirring to the heart at 
the thought of something to come, I 
scarce knew what. As for Buonaparte, 
with all that belonged to him, ’twas 
little to me in that mood, in spite of 
what I’d seen during the day, com- 
pared with a snatch of old Channel 
times: the truth was, next morning 
I'd feel for him again. 

The night for a good while was 
pretty tolerable starlight, and in a sort 
of a way you could make out a good 
distance. One time we pulled right 
round betwixt the two points, though 
slowly enough; then again the men 
lay on their oars, letting her float in 
with the long swells, till the surf could 
be heard too loud for a safe berth. 
Farther on in the night, however, it 
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got to be dark—below, at least—the 
breeze holding steady, and bringing it 
thicker and thicker ; at last it was so 
black all round that on one side you 
just knew the rocks over you, with the 
help of a faint twinkle of stars right 
aloft. On the other side there was 
only, at times, the two lights swinging 
at the mast-head of the Podargus and 
Hebe, far apart, and one farther to 
sea than the other; or now and then 
their stern-window and a port, when 
the heave of the water lifted them, or 
the ships yawed a little. One hour 
after another, it was wearisome enough 
waiting for nothing at all, especially 
in the key one was in at the time, and 
with a long tropical night before you. 

All of a sudden, fairly between the 
brig and the frigate, I fancied I caught 
a glimpse for one moment of another 
twinkle ; then it was out again, and I 
had given it up, when I was certain 
I saw it plainly once more, as well as 
a third time, for as short a space as 
before. We were off a cove in the 
coast, inside Prosperous Bay, where 
a bight in the rocks softened the force 
of the surf, not far from the steep 
break where one of these same narrow 
gullies came out—a good deal short 
of the shore,. indeed, but I knew by 
this time it led up somewhere toward 
the Longwood side. Accordingly the 
idea struck me of a plan to set agoing, 
whether I hit upon the right place or 
not ; if it was the schooner, she would 
be coming down right from wind- 
ward, on the look-out for a signal, as 
well as for the spot to aim at: the 
thing was to lure her boat ashore there 
before their time, seize her crew and 
take the schooner herself by surprise, 
as if we were coming back all right ; 
since signal the ships we couldn’t, and 
= schooner would be wary as a dol- 
phin. 

No sooner said than done. I steered 
cautiously for the cove, fearfully though 
the swell bore in, breaking over the 
rocks outside of it; and the reefer and 
I had to spring one after the other for 
our lives, just as the bowman prized 
her off into the back-wash. As for 
the cutter, it would spoil all to keep 
her off thereabouts; and I knew if a 
boat did come in of the kind I guessed, 
why she wouldn’t lay herself out for 
strength of crew. Snelling and I were 
well armed enough to manage half a 
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dozen, if they fancied us friends, so I 
ordered the men to pull clear off 
for an hour, at least, leaving fair 
water. In fact there were sentries 
about the heights, I was aware, if 
they could have heard or seen us; but 
the din of the surf, the dark, and the 
expectation of the thing set us both 
upon our mettle; while I showed the 
boat’s lantern every now and then, 
like the light I had noticed, such as 
the Channel smugglers use every thick 
night on our own coast. I suppose we 
might have waited five or ten minutes 
when the same twinkle was to be 
caught, dipping dark down into the 
swell again, about opposite the cove: 
next we had half an hour more—every 
now and then we giving them a flash 
of the lantern, when suddenly the 
reefer said he saw oars glisten over 
a swell, which he knew weren’t man- 
o’-war’s strokes, or else the fellows 
ought to have their grog stopped. I 
had the lantern in my hand, slipping 
the shade once more, and the other to 
feel for my cutlass hilt, when the mid 
gave a cry behind me, and I turned 
just in time to see the dark figure of a 
Black spring off the stones at our backs. 
One after another, three or four more 
came leaping past me out of the gloom 
—the Frenchman’s red cap and his 
dark fierce face glared on me by the 
light of the lantern; and next 
moment it was down, with him and 
me in a deadly struggle over it in 
the thick black of the night. Sudden- 
ly I felt myself lose hold of him in 
the heave of the swell, washing away 
back off the rock; then something 
else trying to clutch me, when down 
I swept with the sea bubbling into my 
mouth and ears. 

I came up above water again by 
the sheer force of the swell, as it 
seemed to me, plunging into the shore; 
with the choice, I thought, of either 
being drowned in the dark, or knock- 
ed to a jelly on the rocks; but out I 
struck, naturally enough, rising on 
the huge seud of the sea, and trying 
to breast it, though I felt it sweep me 
backwards at every stroke, and just 
saw the wide glimmer of it heave far 
and wide fora moment against the 
gloom of the cliffs behind. All at 
once, in the trough, I heard the pant- 
ing of some one’s breath near along- 
side of me, and directly after, I was 
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caught hold of by the hair of the 
head, somebody else grabbing at the 
same time for my shoulder. We 
weren’t half-a-dgzen fathoms from 
the stranger’s boat, the Blacks who 
had fallen foul of me swimming man- 
fully together, and the boat lifting 
bow-on to the run of the sea, as her 
crew looked about for us by the light 
of their lantern. I had just got my 
senses enough about me to notice so 
much, when they were hauling me 
aboard ; all four of the Negroes hold- 
ing on with one hand by the boat’s 
gunnel, and helping their way with 
the other; while the oars began to 
make for the light, which was still. to 
be caught by fits, right betwixt those 
of the two cruisers, as the space 
widened slowly in the midst of them, 
standing out to sea. Scarce had I 
time to feel some one beside me as 
wet as myself, whether the reefer or 
the Frenchman I didn’t know, when 
crash came another boat with her 
bows fairly down upon our gunwale, 
out of the dark. The spray splashed 
up betwixt us, I saw the glitter of 
the oar-blades, and heard Snelling’s 
shrill voice singing out to ‘sink the 
villans, my lads—down with ’em— 
remember the second lieutenant !” 
The lantern in the French boat flared, 
floating out for asingleinstant amongst 
a wreck of staves and heads, bobbing 
wildly together on the side of a wave. 
One of my own men from the cutter 
pulled me by the cuff of the neck off 
the crest of it with his boat-hook, as 
it rose swelling away past, till I had 
fast grip of her quarter; the Blacks 
could be seen struggling in the hol- 
low, to keep up their master’s body, 
with his hands spread helplessly 
hither and thither above water. The 
poor devils’ wet black faces turned so 
wistfully, in their desperation, toward 
the cutter, that I gasped out to save 
him. They kept making towards us, 
in fact, and the bowman managed to 
hook him at last, though not a mo- 
ment too soon, for the next heave 
broke the unlucky wretches apart, 
and we lost sight of them ; the cutter 
hanging on her oars till they had both 
him and me stowed into the stern- 
sheets, where the Frenchman lay 
seemingly dead or senseless, and I 
spitting out the salt water like a 
Cockney after a bathe. 




















“‘ Why, Mister Snelling,” said I, as 
soon as I came fully to myself, “I 
can’t at all understand how I got into 
the water!” ‘ -, 4 I either, sir,” 
said he; “I'll be hanged, sir, if I 
didn’t think it was a whirlwind of 
Niggers off the top of Diana’s Peak, 
seeing I made out the very one we 
found there this afternoon—the four 
of them took you and this other gen- 
tleman up in their arms in a lump, as 
you were floundering about together, 
and took to the water like so many 
seals, sir!” I looked down into the 
Frenchman’s face, where he lay 
stretched with his head back and his 
hair dripping. ‘Is he gone?” said I. 
** Well, sir,” said the mid, who had 
contrived to light the lantern again, 
‘I’m afraid he’s pretty near it. Is 
he a friend of yours, sir?—I thought 
as much, by the way you caught him 
the moment you clapped eyes on each 
other, sir.” ‘Silence, sirrah!” said 
I: ** d’ye see anything of the light to 
seaward?” For a minute or two we 

red over the swells into the dark, 

catch the twinkle of the signal 
again, but to no purpose; and I be- 
gan to think the bird was flown. All 
of a sudden, however, there it was 
once more, dipping as before beyond 
the heave of the sea, and between 
the backs of it, sliding across the 
open space, with the blind side to the 
cruisers. ‘* Hallo, my lads!” said I, 
quickly, and giving myself another 
shake as I seized the tiller, ‘‘ give 
way seaward—stretch your backs for 
ten minutes, and we have her!” We 
were pulling right for the spot, when 
the light vanished, but a show of our 
lantern brought it gleaming fairly out 
again, tillI could even catch glimpse 
by it of some craft or other’s hull, 
and the iron of one boom-end, rising 
over the swells. ‘* Bow-oar, there!” 
whispered I; ‘* stand by, my lad, and 
look sharp!” ‘ Hola!” came a short 
sharp hail over the swells; ‘ d’ou 
venez-vous?” Oui, oui!” I sung 
out boldly, through my hand, to cover 
the difference as much as possible ; 
then a thought occurred to me, re- 
collecting the French surgeon’s words 
on board this very craft the first time 
we saw her—‘‘ De la cage de l’Aigle” 
—I hailed — ‘bonne fortune, mes 
amis!” ‘C'est possible! c’est pos- 


sible, mon capitaine!” shouted seve- 
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ral of the schooner’s crew, jumping 
upon her bulwarks, ‘‘ que vous ap- 
portez lui-méme?” We were pulling 
for her side as lubberly as possible, 
all the time—a man ran up on her 
quarter with a coil of line ready to 
heave—but still the main boom of 
the schooner was already jibing, her 
helm up, and she under way; they 
seemed half doubtful of us, and an- 
other moment might turn the scales. 
‘“* Vite, vite!” roared I, choosing my 
French at hap-hazard. ‘ Oui, oui, 
jettez votre corde—venez au lof, mes 
amis!”—luff, that was to say. I 
heard somebody aboard say it was 
the American—the schooner came up 
in the wind, the line whizzing off her 
quarter into our bows, and we came 
sheering down close by her lee quarter, 
grinding against her bendsin the surge, 
twenty eager faces peering over at us 
in the confusion; when I sung out 
hoarsely to run for brandy and hot 
blankets, as he was_half-drowned. 
‘“*Promptement — promptement, mes 
amis !” shouted I, and as quickly there 
was a rush from her bulwarks to bring 
what was wanted, while Snelling and 
I made dash up her side followed 
by the men, cutlass in hand. Three 
minutes of hubbub, and as many 
strokes betwixt us, when we had 
driven the few that stood in our way 
pell-mell down the nearest hatchway. 
The schooner was completely our 
own. 

We hoisted up the cutter, with the 
French captain still stretched in the 
stern-sheets—hauled aft the schooner’s 
head-sheets, let her large mainsail 
swing full again, and were soon 
standing swiftly out toward the light 
at the frigate’s masthead. 

When the Hebe first caught sight 
of us, or rather heard the sound of 
the schooner’s sharp bows rushing 
through the water, she naturally 
enough didn’t know what to make of 
us. I noticed our first luff’s sudden 
order to clear away the foremost 
weather-gun, with the rush of the 
men for it; but my hail set all to 
rights. We hove-to off her weather 
quarter, and I was directly after on 
board, explaining as simply as pos- 
sible how we had come to get hold of 
a French craft thereabouts in such a 
strange fashion. 

Accordingly, you may fancy the 
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surprise at James Town in the morn- 
ing, to see the Hebe standing in 
with her prize ; let alone the gover- 
nor’s perfect astonishment at suspect- 
ing some scheme to carry off Napo- 
leon, apparently, so far brought to a 
head. The upshot of it was, to cut 
this bit of my story short, he and the 
military folks would have it, at last, 
that there was nothing of the kind; 
but only some slaver from the African 
coast wanting to land a cargo, espe- 
cially as there were so many Blacks 
aboard of her; and the Frenchman at 
once took the cue, the little Monsieur 
of a mate swearing he had been em- 
ployed by several of the islanders, 
some months before, to bring them 
slaves. For my own part, all things 
considered, I had nothing to say; 
and, after some likelihood of a shine 
being kicked up about it at first, the 
matter was hushed up. However, 
the schooner was of course con- 
demned in the mean time, as the 
Hebe’s fair prize, till such time as 
the Admiralty Court at the Cape 
should settle it on our outward-bound 
voyage. 

As the Hebe was to sail at once for 
India, the governor took the oppor- 
tunity to send two or three supernu- 
meraries out in the vessel along with 
us to the Cape of Good Hope, 
amongst whom was the Yankee bo- 
tanist; and though, being in the 
frigate, I didn’t see him, I made as 
sure as if I had it was my old ship- 
mate Daniel. 

Well, the morning came, when we 
weighed anchor from St James’s Bay 
for sea, in company with the prize: 
it wasn’t more than ten or eleven days 
since we had arrived in the Podargus, 
but I was as weary with the sight of 
St Helena as if I'd lived there a year. 


The frigate’s lovely hull, and her taunt’ 


spars, spreading the square stretch of 
her white canvass sideways to the 
Trade, put new life into me: slowly 
as we dropped the peaks of the island 
on our lee-quarter, twas something to 
feel yourself travelling the same road 
as the Indiaman once more, with the 
odds of a mail coach, too, to a French 
diligence. What chance might turn 
up to bring us together, I certainly 
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didn’t see; but that night, when we 
and the schooner were the only things 
in the horizon, both fast plunging, 
close-hauled, on a fresh breeze, at the 
distance of a mile, I set my mind, for 
the first time, more at ease. ‘* Luck 
and the anchors stowed!” thought I, 
‘“‘and hang all forethoughts!” I 
walked the weather quarterdeck in 
my watch as pleasantly as might be, 
with now and then a glance forward 
at Snelling, as he yarned at the fife- 
rail beside a groggy old mate, and at 
times a glimmer of the schooner’s hull 
on our lee-beam, rising wet out of 
the dusk, under charge of our third 
lieutenant. 

It was about a week afterwards, 
and we began to have rough touches 
of Cape weather, pitching away on 
cross seas, and handing our ’gallant- 
sails oftener of a night, that Lord 
Frederick said to me one evening, 
before going down to his cabin, ‘‘ Mr 
Collins, I really hope we shall not 
find your Indiaman at Cape Town, 
after all!” ‘+Indeed, Lord Frede- 
rick !” said I, respectfully enough; but 
it was the very thing I hoped myself. 
“Yes, sir,” continued he; ‘‘as I 
received strict injunctions by Admiral 
Plampin to arrest Lieutenant West- 
wood if we fell in with her there, and 
otherwise, to send the schooner in her 
track, even if it were to Bombay.” 
“The deuce!” I thought, ‘‘ are we 
never to be done with this infernal 
affair?” ‘*’Tis excessively disagree- 
able,” continued the Captain, swing- 
ing his gold eye-glass round his finger 
by the chain, as was his custom when 
bothered, and looking with one eye 
all the while at the schooner. “A 
beautiful craft, by the way, Mr 
Collins!” said he, ‘* even within sight 
of the Hebe.” ‘She isso, my lord,” 
said I; ‘‘if she had only had asensible 
boatswain, even, to put the sticks 
aloft in her.” “I say, Mr Collins,” 
went on his lordship, musingly, “I 
think I have it, though—the way to 
get rid of this scrape !” 

-I waited and waited, however, for 
Lord Frederick to mention this; and 
to no purpose, apparently, as he went 
below without saying a word more 
about it. 
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I NEVER heard, nor is it important, 
why my father, Major Von Degen, an 
old officer of the King’s German Le- 
gion, resolved to have me educated 
in his native country, unvisited by 
him since boyhood, and supplanted in 
his affections, to all outward appear- 
ance, by the land he long had served 
and dwelt in, of whose daughters he 
had taken a wife, and in which he pro- 
posed to end his days. Be that as it 
may, at an early age I was sent from 
England to a town in the north of 
Germany, where I passed four years 
in the house of a worthy and kind- 
hearted professor, and which I quitted 
at the age of eighteen to proceed to 
the university of Heidelberg. For 
me, as for most young men, the gay, 
careless, light-hearted student-life, 
with itsimaginary independence and 
fantastical privileges, its carouses of 
Rhenish wine and Bavarian beer, its 
harmless duels and mock-heroic festi- 
vals, at first had strong attractions. 
And when, after a certain number of 
joyously-kept terms and pleasant va- 
cation rambles, university diversions 
began to pall, and I became a less 
constant attendant in the fencing hall 
and at the evening potations, I still 
was detained at Heidelberg—not by 
love of study, for to study, being des- 
tined to no profession, I little applied, 
but by the force of habit, by the 
charm of a delightful country, and, 
more particularly, by the agreeable 
society I found in a number of fami- 
lies resident in and around the town. 
Although but moderately attentive to 
the branches of learning usually pur- 
sued at a university, I was not alto- 
gether unmindful of my improvement. 
Lbusied myself with modern languages, 
exercised my pencil by sketching the 
surrounding scenery, and, above all, 
assiduously cultivated a tolerable 
talent for music. In this I was parti- 
cularly successful. Enthusiastically 
fond of the art, gifted by nature with 
a good tenor voice, and havingchanced 
upon an excellent instructor, I made 
rapid progress ; and during the latter 
part of my residence at Heidelberg, no 


musical party or amateur concert for 
miles around was deemed complete 
without me. 

[left the university in my five-and- 
twentieth year, and, after passing 
another twelvemonth in a tour through 
southern Europe, I was upon my way 
to England, when I paused for a day 
in the village of Mauseloch, capital of 
the Duchy of Klein-Fleckenberg—an 
independent and sovereign state of 
which geographers make little mention, 
and historians still less, but which is 
known, at least by name, to most per- 
sons who have travelled through those 
pleasant districts of central Germany 
watered by the Rhine and its tribu- 
taries. Those ignorant of its exist- 
ence, and curious of its whereabout, 
will do well to consult the larger and 
more accurate maps of that country ; 
upon which, greatly to the credit of 
the topographers, they will find it 
noted down, although its entire super- 
ficies is scarcely more extensive than 
that of the private park of more than 
one European monarch. Its popula- 
tion is perhaps equal to that of the 
Jews’ quarter in Frankfort on the 
Maine, and its revenue would enable 
a private gentleman to live in tole- 
rably good style in London or Paris. 
Its standing army, which, when seen 
upon parade, bears a strong resem- 
blance to a sergeant’s guard, greatly 
distinguished itselfin the wars against 
Napoleon, sustained dreadful losses, 
and by its valour, as several patriotic 
Klein-Fleckenbergers have informed 
me, decided the fate of more than one 
hard-fought field. In most respects 
Klein-Fleckenberg differs so little 
from many other German principali- 
ties, duchies, landgraviates, &. &c., 
that description is almost superfluous. 
In spring it is white with the blossoms 
of plum and pear, fruits which consti- 
tute no unimportant article of its con- 
sumption and commerce; it is cele- 
brated for sour kraut; its pigs yield 
the best of sausages; it has half a 
dozen corn-fields and a hop-ground, 
and also a mineral-spring, whose 
waters, although not sufficiently re- 
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nowned to attract strangers, annually 
work miraculous cures upon sickly 
natives. At the time I speak of, the 
reigning duke was Augustus IX., an 
amiable and easy-going prince, whose 
illustrious brows were more frequently 
bound with a velvet smoking-cap than 
with a golden diadem, and whose 
hand, in lieu of sceptre, usually carried 
a riding-whip, sometimes a fowling- 
piece. His mild sway was lightly 
borne by his loyal subjects, who failed 
not, each successive Sabbath, to pray 
for his welfare and preservation, and 
who, if they sometimes grumbled 
when called upon for the contributions 
destined to support his princely state, 
imputed blame only to the tax- 
gatherer, and never dreamed of attach- 
ing it to their benevolent and well- 
beloved sovereign. 

The chapel of the ducal residence of 
Mauseloch was filled to the roof, 
when, upon a bright Sunday morning 
of the year 183—, I entered and 
looked around for a vacant seat. Not 
one was to seen. More than one good- 
natured burgess screwed himself, as I 
passed near him, into the smallest 
possible compass, to try to make room 
for me, but on that sultry autumn 
morning I had too great regard both 
for my own comfort and that of others, 
to avail myself of the scanty space thus 
courteously afforded. In the whole 
church there literally was not a sitting 
vacant, and several persons seemed, 
by their attitude, to have resigned 
themselves to stand out the service. 
I hesitated whether to do the same or 
to leave the church, when somebody 
touched my arm, and on looking 
round I saw the precentor beckoning 
to me, and pointing to an empty stool 
behind the singing-desk. Glad of the 
offer, I at once installed myself amongst 
the choristers. 

The extraordinary concourse in the 
church was not owing, as I afterwards 
learned, to any unwonted pious fervour 
of the Klein Fleckenbergers, but to 
the presence—for the first time after 
a visit of some weeks to a brother 


potentate—of the reigning duke and 
his duchess, and of their daughter the 


Princess Theresa. From my seat in 
the choir, I had a full view of these 
distinguished personages. The duke 
was a sleek elderly gentleman, with 
at least as much bonhomie as dignity 
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in his bearing ; his wife, with rather 
more of the starch of a petty German 
court, was yet a kindly-looking prin- 
cess enough. But their daughter was 
a pearl of beauty. She seemed about 
twenty years of age, slender and 
graceful, with darker eyes and hair 
than are common amongst hercountry- 
women, and—but I shall not attempt 
to describe her. With all the advan- 
tages of ivory tablets and silken 
brushes, and the seven tints of the 
rainbow, it would need a cunning 
artist to do justice to her perfections; 
so it were absurd of me, a mere 
sketcher, with pen, paper, and an in- 
different ink-bottle for sole materials, 
to attempt to portray them. I will 
therefore merely say, that with ele- 
gance of form and regularity and 
delicacy of feature, she combined the 
highest charm that grace and intelli- 
gence of expression can bestow. Fresh 
from the sunburnt shores of Italy, 
where I had basked at the foot of 
Vesuvius till my heart was as inflam- 
mable as tinder, I took fire at once. 
My eyes were riveted upon the peer- 
less ‘Theresa, when she chanced to 
look up. There was electricity in the 
glance. I was stricken on the spot; 
my heart was brought down like a 
snipe with a slug through his wing, 
and fell fluttering at its conqueror’s 
feet. I know not how longI had 
gazed, when I was roused from my 
contemplation by a stir in the choir, 
and the choristers struck up a psalm 
to a fine old German air, in which 
I had often joined at concerts of 
Handel’s and Haydn’s splendid church 
music. Instinctively I took my ac- 
customed part, and was scarcely con- 
scious of doing so, until, after a few 
bars, I perceived myself the object of 
the choristers’ curious attention, and 
saw the singer whose part I had taken 
cease to sing, either of his own accord 
or at asign from the precentor. Cer- 
tainly the wiry quavering and un- 
skilled execution of the Klein Fleck- 
enberger tenor could not compete for 
an instant with a voice which was 
then in its mellow prime, and of very 
considerable power; without vanity, 
the substitution was for the better, 
and so apparently thought the con- 
gregation, for a cat’s footfall might 
have been heard in the church, and 
all eyes were turned towards the 
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choir. Amongst them I particularly 
observed the beautiful hazel orbs of 
the Princess Theresa, which more 
than once fixed themselves upon me, 
so I fancied, as if she singled out my 
voice and distinguished it from the 
less cultivated vocalisation of my com- 
panions. The singing at an end, I 
observed her whisper the duke, who 
immediately cast a glance in my 
direction. 

The service over, I hurried from 
the church, eager to catch a view of 
my divinity, on whose passage I 
stationed myself. Presently an open 
carriage, with high-pacing Mecklen- 
berg horses and a bearded chasseur, 
rolled rapidly by, its occupants re- 
ceiving on their passage the respect- 
ful greetings of the people. In my 
turn I took off my hat, and I could 
not but think there was a gleam of 
recognition in the beautiful Theresa’s 
eyes as she gracefully bent in acknow- 
ledgment of my salutation. And 
when the carriage had passed me a 
few yards, the duke put his head out 
and looked back, but for whom or 
what the look was intended I could 
not decide, before a turn of the road 
hid the vehicle from my view. 

The ragouts at the Fleckenberger 
Arms were not of such excellence as 
4o induce me to linger over them, even 
if my appetite had not been somewhat 
destroyed by the feverish excitement 
in which the sight of the peerless 
Theresa had left me. The fact was, 
absurd as it may seem, that I 
had actually, and at first sight, al- 
lowed myself to fall violently in love 
with the charming and high-born 
German. I say absurd ; because, al- 
though my father was of a good enough 
Brunswick family, and my mother, a 
rich English heiress, had brought him 
a rent-roll perhaps not much inferior 
to the combined civil list and private 
revenue of the dukes of Klein Fleck- 
enberg, yet a princess is always a 
princess, whether her realm be wide 
as China or limited as Monaco, a 
hemisphere or a paddock; and I was 
well assured of the haughty astonish- 
ment with which Augustus IX. would 
not fail to repel the presumptuous 
advances of plain Charles von Degen. 
At the time, however, I did not 
stay to calculate all this, but yielded 
¢o the impulse of the moment. 
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I was sitting after dinner in the 
public room of the hotel, and planning 
a walk abroad in hopes of obtaining 
another glimpse of the lady of my 
thoughts, when I heard my name 
pronounced. The door was half open, 
and by a slight change of position I 
saw into the entrance-hall, where 
Herr Damfnudel, landlord of the 
Fleckenberger Arms, was exhibiting, 
to a stranger in a dapper brown coat 
and of smug and courtly aspect, the 
folio volume in which, according to 
German custom, each visitor to the 
hotel was expected to inscribe his 
name and calling, his whence-come 
and his whither-go. Presently the 
stranger entered the room and paced 
it twice in its entire length, whilst I 
sat at the table turning over a news- 
paper, in whose perusal I affected to be 
busied, but at the same time observing, 
by the aid of a friendly mirror, the 
appearance and movements of the 
stranger, to whom I was evidently an 
object of curiosity and examination. 
Presently he took up a paper, sat down 
at no great distance from me, offered 
me snuff, and glided into talk. Aided 
by tolerable familiarity with the ways 
and style of little German courts and 
courtiers, I soon made up my mind as 
to what he was. His manner, appear- 
ance, and tone of conversation con- 
vinced me he was in some way or other 
attached to the ducal residence, al- 
though I had difficulty in conjecturing 
his motive for trying to extract from 
me various particulars concerning 
myself and my country, and especially 
concerning the object of my visit to 
Mauseloch. He either did not possess, 
or thought it unnecessary to employ, 
any great amount of finesse, and I soon 
detected his drift. My pure German 
accent could have left him no doubt 
that in me he addressed a countryman ; 
the hotel-book told him little besides 
my name, for I had inscribed myself 
as a particulier or private gentleman, 
coming from the last town I had slept 
at, and proceeding to the next at which 
I proposed pausing on my journey 
homewards. Hope and vanity com- 
bined to flatter me with the belief that 
the chamberlain, or whatever else he 
was, acted merely as an agent in the 
affair; and, at any rate, I thought it 
wise to affect the mysterious, being 
sufficiently acquainted with optics to 
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know that a fog magnifies the objects 
itenvelops. The stranger could make 
nothing of me. At times his sharp 
little grey eyes assumed an expression 
of doubt, and at others his manner had 
a tinge of deep respect that puzzled 
me not a little. At last he took his 
departure, and it was my turn to play 
the inquisitor. Calling for Herr 
Damfnudel, I preferred those two 
requests which no innkeeper was ever 
known to refuse—namely, a bottle of 
his best wine, and his company to drink 
it. The generous juice of the Rhine 
grape speedily oiled the hinges of his 
tongue ; and at the very first assault, 
by speaking of the stranger as the 
Kammerherr or chamberlain, I ascer- 
tained that he really held a somewhat 
similar post in the duke’s household. 
Before the bottle, of which I took care 
my host should drink the greater part, 
was quite empty, I had learned all 
that the worthy Damfnudel knew. 
This amounted to no great deal. The 
duke’s gentleman had been inquisitive 
as to whoI was, had inspected the 
book, had inquired if I had a servant, 
and had seemed disappointed at finding 
I was quite alone, and that the inn- 
keeper could tell him little or nothing 
about me. Damfnudel was much 
inclined to believe, indeed had heard 
it rumoured in the town, that an im- 
portant personage was expected at the 
castle, whom it was thought possible 
might be standing in my boots under 
the assumed name of Charles von 
Degen. Flattering as was the implied 
compliment to the aristocratic distinc- 
tion of my appearance, I nevertheless 
repudiated the incognito, declared 
myself to be no other than I seemed, 
and begged Damfnudel to treat me and 
charge me as an ordinary traveller, and 
by no means as a prince, ambassador, 
or field-marshal, or other great digni- 
tary. Dumfnudel, however, was of 
opinion that in these times so many 
real and ex-potentates travelincognito, 
that it is impossible to say who is who, 
and that a prudent innkeeper must 
consequently suspect all his guests of 
high rank until the contrary be proven, 
and charge accordingly. 

Although I most perseveringly 
perambulated Mauseloch and its 
vicinity, I saw nothing more that day 
of the too fascinating Theresa. I 
ascertained, however, that the follow- 
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ing morning was fixed for a grand 
shooting party in the ducal preserves, 
and that there I might confidently 
expect to obtain a view of my enchant- 
ress. Accordingly, at an early hour 
I mingled with the sportsmen and 
idlers who were thronging to the 
scene of action, and had not very 
long to wait before the party from the 
castle drove through the park gates. 
At first I had no eyes but for the 
lovely Theresa, who stepped lightly 
from her carriage, more beautiful than 
ever, her sweet face and graceful form 
shown to the utmost advantage by a 
closely-fitted hunting dress, in which 
she might have been taken for the 
queen of the Amazons, or for Cynthia 
herself newly descended from Olympus 
to hunt a boar in Klein Fleckenberg. 
Bright was her glance, gay and grace- 
ful her smile, as she alighted on the 
turf whose blades her fairy foot scarce 
bent. There was a murmur of admi- 
ration amongst the bystanders as she 
bowed cheerfully and kindly around, 
and again I thought her eye rested 
half a second’s space on me, as I stood 
a little in the background, in the 
shadow of the trees. The duke and 
duchess were with her, and the three 
were attended by their little court, 
amongst whose members I recognised 
my inquisitive friend of the previous 
day. 

The kind of park in which the 
battue was to take place, was a 
romantic tract of forest land, veined 
and dotted with rows and clusters of 
trees, abounding in excellent cover, 
and interspersed with grassy glades 
and lawns, whose delightful freshness 
was preserved by the meanderings of 
two rivulets, feeders of a neighbour- 
ing river, which flowed shallow and 
rapid over beds of white sand, and 
between banks gorgeous with wild 
flowers. The sport began. There 
was no lack of beaters. Besides a 
certain number of peasants, whose 
duty it was to attend when their 
lord went a-hunting, half the idlers 
of the duchy were at hand, eager to 
volunteer their services; and soon 
began a shouting and clamour, a 
thrashing of bushes and rummaging 
of brushwood, which drove the terri- 
fied game headlong from form and 
harbour, across the open ground, in 
full view and under the muzzles of 
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the sportsmen. Loud then rang rifle 
and fowling-piece, and cheerily clanged 
the horns, arousing the echoes of the 
woods, and reverberated back from 
the clefts and ravines of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, whilst the lusty 
cries of German woodcraft were on 
every side repeated. So gay and 
inspiriting was the scene, that for a 
moment it had almost diverted my 
thoughts from Theresa, when I was 
suddenly accosted by my friend the 
Spy. With a low bow he offered me 
a double-barrelled gun and a hunting- 
knife. ‘* His highness,” he said, in a 
tone of the utmost ceremony and 
respect, ‘was far from seeking to 
dispel the strict incognito I thought 
fit to maintain, but he trusted I 
would be pleased to take post, and 
share in the sports of the day.” 
Having said thus much, he made 
another profound bow, wished me 
good sport, then bowed again, and 
retreated, leaving me so astonished 
and perplexed, that I was scarce 
able to reply to his civility, and to 
stammer out something about “a 
mistake under which his highness 
laboured,” words which elicited only 
a bland and respectful smile, and 
another obeisance deeper than before. 
I was utterly confounded; puzzled 
and anxious to see how the mistake, 
of which I was evidently the subject, 
would ultimately be cleared up; 
whilst at the same time I could not 
help caressing a sweet presentiment 
that the misapprehension of the court 
would afford me opportunity of nearer 
acquaintance with the princess. Be- 
fore these thoughts had passed through 
my mind, the gun was in my grasp, 
the hunting-knife by my side, and I 
was alone and without choice but to 
stand like an advanced sentry in the 
open ground, or to take post in the 
line of sportsmen stationed around 
the skirt of an adjacent cover. I 
chose the latter; but truly neither 
hare nor roebuck had much to fear 
from me. I had been too recently 
shot through the heart myself to be 
a very formidable foe to the startled 
creatures that scampered and scudded 
in all directions. I had made but 
slight addition to the stock of venison, 
when an end was put to this part of 
the day’s sport, and a respite given 
to the smaller game by the appear- 
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ance of a huge wild boar. The bristly 
monarch of the German forest had 
been tracked and driven upon a pre- 
vious day into a sau-garten, an en- 
closure allotted for the purpose, and 
was now let out into the duke’s 
chase. With eyes inflamed with 
fury, bristles erect, and white tusks 
protruding from under the blood-red 
wrinkles of his lip, he now dashed 
along, pursued by a few stanch 
mastiffs, more than one of which, 
when pressing too closely on the 
monster, atoned for his temerity with 
his life. Thus escorted, the fierce 
animal came careering down a long 
green alley, when one of the duke’s 
counsellors, seized suddenly with a 
perilous ardour, brandished a boar- 
spear, planted himself in the middle 
of the path, and awaited the onset. 
In appearance he was not much of a 
Nimrod, being chiefly remarkable for 
the shortness of his legs and rotundity 
of his body, which seemed but ill at 
ease in a tight green hunting- 
coat, whilst the picturesque low- 
crowned hat and bunch of cock’s 
feathers sat oddly enough above a 
jolly rubicund visage that might have 
belonged to Falstaff himself. The 
comical twinkle in his eye, which 
seemed to indicate his vocation to be 
that of court-jester in the drawing- 
room, rather than court-champion in 
the hunting-field, was quenched and 
replaced by a stare of visible uneasi- 
ness as the wild pig came bowling 
along, squinting ominously at him 
from under its shaggy eyebrows, and 
evidently wondering what manner of 
man thus rashly awaited its formid- 
able charge. The worthy privy 
counsellor already puffed and per- 
spired with his exertions, but still he 
manfully stood his ground, and, greet- 
ing his antagonist with the customary 
defiant cry of Hui Sau! he lowered his 
broad, keen spear-point, and prepared 
for a deadly thrust. But the danger- 
ous contest required a firmer and 
prompter hand than his. Evading 
the weapon, the boar darted forward, 
thrust himself between the legs of 
the portly sportsman, and, without 
injuring him, carried him fairly off, 
astride upon his back. At this mo- 
ment a char-d-banc, containing the 
duchess, the Princess Theresa, and 
two other ladies, and escorted by the 
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duke and some gentlemen on horse- 
back, drove out of a cross-road, and 
the cavalcade obtained a full view 
of the scene. The piteous mien 
of the fat counsellor astride upon 
the pig, whose curly tail he grasped 
with a vehemence that augmented 
the indignation of the furious animal, 
was irresistibly ludicrous. There 
was a peal of laughter from the spec- 
tators, the duke swayed to and fro 
in his saddle with excess of mirth, 
and even the ladies caught the con- 
tagion. The joke, however, became 
serious earnest when the boar, by a 
sudden wriggle of his unclean body, 
shook off the counsellor, and turned 
upon him with the evident purpose of 
ripping his rotundity with his danger- 
ous tusks. This occurred within a 
few steps of where I stood, and at the 
moment that the mirth of the spec- 
tators was exchanged for cries of 
anxious horror, and when the swine’s 
ivory seemed already fumbling the 
ribs of the fallen man, I sprang for- 
ward and drove my couteau de chasse 
deep into the shoulder of the grunt- 
ing savage. The next moment, a 
well-directed and powerful thrust 
from a huntsman’s boar-spear laid the 
brute expiring upon the ground, cheek 
by jowl with the luckless sportsman 
who had so nearly been its victim. 
Bewildered by his fall, and panting 
with terror, the corpulent courtier, 
when set upon his legs by the hunts- 
man, at first seemed in doubt whether 
the blood that sprinkled his smart 
hunting-dress belonged to himself or 
the pig. Satisfied upon this point, he 
picked up his crushed castor, and, 
without replacing it on his head, 
turned to me, with an air of profound 
respect. ‘* Gracious sir,” he said, 
bowing to the ground, ‘‘I am doubly 
fortunate in being rescued by so illus- 
trious a hand from so imminent a 
danger.” I at first thought the man 
was playing the buffoon by address- 
ing me in this style, which had been 
more appropriate to a prince than to 
an unpretending commoner like my- 
self, and I scanned his features 
sharply, but their sole expression was 
one of satisfaction at his deliverance, 
and of obsequious gratitude to his 
deliverer. Before I could frame a 
disclaimer of the honour thrust upon 
me, we were surrounded by the court. 
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In a tone of mingled cordiality and 
circumspection, the duke paid me a 
compliment on the prompt aid afforded 
to his trusty friend and counsellor, 
upon whom he then opened a smart 
fire of good-humoured  sarcasms, 
which, as in duty bound, his suite 
heartily laughed at and applauded. 
His wit was lost upon me, engrossed 
as I was by the presence of the lovely 
Theresa; who, encouraged by her 
father’s example, smiled approvingly, 
and addressed to me a few obliging 
words, whilst a blush mantled her 
beauteous cheek, Then the char-& 
bane drove on, accompanied by the 
horsemen, and I remained as one en- 
tranced, her silver tones yet ringing 
in my ear, her sweet and graceful 
smile still shedding sunshine around 
me. I had not yet recovered full pos- 
session of my senses, scattered and 
confused by the quick succession of 
events, and the curious dilemma in 
which I found myself, when one of 
the duke’s grooms led up a’ saddle- 
horse, and respectfully held the 
stirrup for me to mount. I began 
to be resigned to the sort of equivogue 
in which I was entangled, and, some- 
what tired by the exertions of the 
morning, I willingly availed myself of 
the proffered steed. At the door of 
the hotel I gave the animal up to 
my attendant, with a douceur whose 
liberality may certainly have contri- 
buted to maintain a belief of my being 
a@ more important personage than I 
seemed. My appearance on a horse 
of the duke’s, and attended by one 
of his grooms, produced a great and 
manifest impression upon Herr Damf- 
nudel, who treated me with redoubled 
respect, and, I have little doubt, aug- 
mented my score in the same propor- 
tion. 

Left to solitude and reflection, 
after the bustle and excitement of the 
morning, a certain uneasiness took 
possession of me. Hurried along by 
a stream of odd but agreeable inci- 
dents, I had as yet lacked time to 
weigh the possible consequences. I 
almost wished I had kept in the back- 
ground, and contented myself with 
sighing at a hopeless distance for the 
amiable Theresa, instead of accepting 
proffered attentions, and so passively 
encouraging the error into which the 
duke and his family had evidently 
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run. I felt that I was in some degree 
an impostor, unless I at once broke 
down the blunder by declaring who I 
was. On the other hand, I could not 
make up my mind thus rudely to alter 
a state of things which I had not 
brought about, for which I conse- 
quently was not to blame, and which, 
I plainly saw, was likely to afford me 
opportunities of interviews, and even 
of intimacy, with her by whom my 
thoughts were now entirely engrossed. 
Another course was certainly open to 
me, namely, instant departure; but 
to this I had great difficulty in making 
up my mind. My perplexities haunted 
me in my dreams, and the next morn- 
ing found me in the same state of 
painful indecision, when a letter 
weighed down the scale of inclination, 
and made prudence kick the beam. 
It was brought me by a servant in 
the duke’s livery, and written in 
courtly French by the marshal of 
his household. . I had betrayed, it 
said, so charming a musical talent, 
that I must not feel surprised at the 
inference that my dramatic abilities 
were equally remarkable. To cele- 
brate the birthday of his highness the 
duke, the court proposed getting up 
Kotzebue’s play of the Love Child, 
and it was earnestly hoped I would 
not refuse to take the part of Ehrmann, 
which was accordingly enclosed. There 
was to be a rehearsal that evening at 
the palace. 

This tempting invitation swept away 
my uncertainties like cobwebs. My 
theatrical experience little exceeded a 
few acted charades, but I had always 
been a great playgoer, and had long 
frequented a school of elocution, where 
I had acquired readiness of delivery, 
and the habit of speaking before a 
numerous audience. So I doubted not 
of making at least a respectable ap- 
pearance upon the boards of the palace 
theatre. I had no reason to complain 
of the part assigned to me, for it was 
to be rewarded upon the stage with 
the hand of a beautiful baroness. 
Like more than one pious congrega- 
tion, ‘I thought the Klein-Flecken- 
bergers were in distress for a good 
parson, and doubtless I might pass 
muster as a tolerable one. It was no 
small stimulus to me to accept the 
part and do my best, that I should 
thereby be giving pleasure to her 
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who I felt assured would be at once 
the most illustrious and the most lovely 
of my audience. And since the court 
persisted in discerning in me, an un- 
disguised and unassuming private 
gentleman, a distinguished Incognito, 
whose mask, however, it carefully ab- 
stained from plucking off, I made up 
my mind there was no harm in letting 
the mistake go a stage further. 

Kotzebue’s agreeable play of the 
Love Child (Das Kind der Liebe) has, 
I think, appeared in an English dress, 
and will be known to many. I need 
here refer but to a small portion of 
the plot. Baron Wildenhain, a wealthy 
nobleman, destines the hand of his 
beautiful and artless daughter, Amelia, 
to Count Von der Mulde, a Frenchi- 
fied German and empty coxcomb, but 
in other respects an advantageous 
match. Unwilling, however, to be- 
stow her hand upon one to whom she 
may be unable to give her heart, he 
commissions Ehrmann, a clergyman, 
who has been her tutor, to ascertain 
her feelings towards the count, and 
to warn her against accepting him as 
a companion for life if she is unable 
to love and esteem him. Ehrmann, 
who has long been secretly attached 
to Amelia, but has scrupulously con- 
cealed his passion, magnanimously 
accepts the difficult and delicate mis- 
sion; but whilst accomplishing it, and 
explaining to his former pupil the in- 
dispensable conditions of conjugal 
happiness, he is at once surprised, 
pained, and overjoyed by her naive 
confession that the sentiments of es- 
teem and affection he tells her she 
ought to entertain towards her future 
husband, aré exactly those she expe- 
riences for himself. This scene is 
skilfully managed, and a happy 
dénouement is brought about by the 
baron’s preferring his daughter’s hap- 
piness to his own pride, and giving 
her to the humbly-born but accom- 
plished and virtuous minister. 

By assiduous application during the 
whole of that day, I knew my part 
pretty well when the hour of rehearsal 
came. On reaching the palace, I was 
conducted to one of the wings, where: 
a small but very complete theatre was 
fitted up. The marshal of the house- 
hold, who received me with the most 
courteous attention, played Baron 
Wildenhain ; his lady was Wilhelmina 
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Bottger ; the humorous part of the 
butler was worthily filled by my boar- 
hunting friend of the previousday. The 
other male characters had all found 
very tolerable representatives, with 
the exception of the important one of 
Count Von der Mulde, which was 
taken by a young secretary who had 
scarcely set foot over the boundary 
of the duchy, and who, strive as 
he might, was but a tame and in- 
efficient representative of the min- 
cing Frenchified fop. The morrow 
being the duke’s birthday, there was 
time but for this one rehearsal, which 
was therefore to be gone through in 
full dress. A costume awaited me, 
and I flattered myself I made a most 
reverend and imposing appearance in 
my priestly sables. My next concern 
was to know who took the character 
of the baron’s daughter, the sprightly 
and innocent Amelia, with whom my 
own part was so closely linked. I 
conjectured it would be the marshal’s 
daughter, but did not choose to ask. 
Great indeed was my surprise when, 
in the second act, the Princess Theresa 
made her entrance in a morning dress 
of exquisite elegance and freshness, 
and, in the characterof Amelia, tripped 
and prattled, with natural and en- 
chanting grace, through the scene 
where the baron sounds his daughter 
respecting Count Von der Mulde. 
With lightning swiftness the tender 
scenes I should have to play with her 
flashed across my memory, and drove 
every drop of blood to my heart. It 
was fortunate I was not then required 
on the stage, for I should have been 
unable to remember or utter a word. 
During that and the following scene, 
however, I had time to recover my 
composure ; and when I at last went 
on for an interview with the father, 
I quickly glided into the spirit of my 
part, and acquitted myself wellenough. 
Soon I found myself alone on the stage 
with Amelia, with the task set me to 
expose and explain to her the joys 
and sorrows of wedlock, and then her 
admirable acting and my feelings to- 
wards her converted the dramatic 
fiction into gravest reality—so far, at 
least, as I was concerned. When she 
so innocently and artlessly confessed 
her love, when she placed her hand in 
mine to move me to an avowal of 
affection, when I felt the pressure of 
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her delicate fingers, it was all I could 
do to adhere to the letter of my part, 
and not avow in earnest the passion 
I was to appear to repress and con- 
ceal. With what seductive simplicity 
did she deliver the passage, ‘‘ Long have 
I wondered what made my heart so 
full; but now I know; ‘tis here!” 
And as she spoke, her bosom rose and 
fell beneath its covering of snow-white 
muslin. ‘* Lady!” I exclaimed, and 


never were words more heartfelt, 


‘‘you have destroyed my peace of 
mind for ever !” 

It was with feelings approaching to 
rapture that I observed how com- 
pletely the princess identified herself 
with her part. More than once I 
saw tears of sensibility suffuse her 
eyes. Her admirable performance 
elicited from the other actors applause 
too hearty and cordial to be the mere 
tribute of courtly adulation. And the 
scene in which Amelia, pretending to 
seek a needle beside her father’s chair, 
throws herself suddenly on his neck, 
and passionately implores his consent, 
took the hearts of all present by 
storm. As for mine, it had long since 
surrendered at discretion. 

The better to adapt it to the means 
and circumstances of a private theatre, 
the play had been a good deal cut 
and altered. The scene in which 
the fortunate Ehrmann obtains the- 
hand of Amelia had been somewhat 
toned down, in consideration for the 
rank of the actress ; and the embrace: 
and kiss had been struck out. But,. 
as it often happens that one involun- 
tarily does the very thing that should 
be avoided, so, when Baron Wilden- 
hain said, ‘‘I am indeed deeply in 
your debt: Milly, will you pay hinr 
for me?” she adhered to the uncur- 
tailed version, let herself fall upon 
my arm, and exclaimed, with tender 
emotion, as my lips pressed her cheek, 
“ Ah, what joy is this!” That thrilk 
of felicity could not be surpassed. Im- 
mense was the happiness concentrated 
in that one brief moment. How incre- 
dulously should I have listened had 
been told, twenty-four hours previ- 
ously, that I so soon was to press 
that angel to my breast, and feel upon 
my arm the quick throbbings of her 
heart! 

The rehearsal over, I was divesting 
myself of my clerical robe, when the 
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princess passed near me, accompanied 
by the marshal’s lady. 

‘Dear Mr Ehrmann!” she said, 
“surely we soon shall see you doff 
another disguise?” 

“‘ Gracious princess,” I was forced 
to reply, ‘‘ unhappily I am and must 
ever remain what I now appear.” 

With a half-incredulous, half- 
mournful look she passed on, and left 
the theatre. 

On returning to the hotel, I found 
there had been an arrival during my 
absence. A gentleman, mounted on 
a fine horse, and attended by a ser- 
vant, had alighted about an hour pre- 
viously at the Fleckenberger Arms, 
and was now seated in thecoffee-room 
at supper. ‘The stranger, a young 
man of agreeable exterior and re- 
markably well-bred air, had already 
heard of the private theatricals in 
preparation at the palace, and doubt- 
less the loquacious Damfnudel had 
also informed him I was one of the 
performers ; for scarcely had we ex- 
changed a few of those commonplace 
remarks with which travellers at an 
hotel usually commence acquaintance, 
when, with an air of lively interest, 


he began to question me on the sub- 


ject. I told him what the play was, 
described the arrangement of the 
theatre and the distribution of the 
parts, and added some remarks on the 
comparative merits of the performers, 
the least effective of whom, I ob- 
served, was the young secretary, who 
took the prominent and difficult char- 
acter of Count Von der Mulde. There 
was something so encouraging to 
confidence in the frank and pleasing 
manner of the stranger, that before 
we retired to bed, after a pretty long 
sitting over our cigars, I narrated to 
him the curious chain of trifling cireum- 
stances that had led to my sharing in 
the projected performance, and did 
not even conceal that the inmates of 
the palace evidently took me for some 
great personage travelling incognito. 
T saidlittle about the Princess Theresa, 
and nothing at all of the romantic 
passion with which she had inspired 
me. The stranger was vastly diverted 
at the whole affair; and declared me 
perfectly justified in yielding to the 
gentle violence done me, and profiting 
for my amusement by the harmless 
misapprehension. He then told me 
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that he himself was a great lover of 
theatricals, and that he should like 
exceedingly to share in the perfor- 
mance at the palace ; and, if possible, 
to take the part of Count Von der 
Mulde, in which he had frequently 
been applauded in his own country. 
He was a Livonian baron, who had 
been much at Paris; and I made no 
doubt that he really would perform 
the Gallomaniac fop extremely well, 
the more sothat he himself was a little 
Frenchified in his manner. And I 
felt sure the general effect of the per- 
formance would be greatly heightened 
if a practised actor replaced the pre- 
sent unskilled representative of Von 
der Mulde. It was out of the question 
for me to think of proposing or pre- 
senting him, when my own footing 
was so precarious; but I informed 
him that the whole management was 
vested in the marshal of the duke’s 
household—an affable and amiable 
person, by whom, if he could obtain 
the slightest introduction, I thought 
his aid would gladly be accepted. 
My Livonian friend mused a little; 
thought it possible he might get pre- 
sented to the marshal; fancied he 
had formerly known a cousin of his 
at Paris; would think over it, and 
see in the morning what could be done. 
Thereupon we parted for the night. 

I passed the whole of the next 
morning studying my part, and it was 
afternoon before I again met the 
accomplished stranger. With a plea- 
sant smile, and easy, self-satisfied air, 
he told me he had settled everything, 
and should have the honour of appear- 
ing that evening as my unsuccessful 
rival for the hand of the fair Amelia 
Wildenhain. He had procured an 
introduction to the marshal, (he did 
not say through whom,) and that 
nobleman, delighted to reeruit an effi- 
cient actor in lieu of a stop-gap, had 
proposed calling a morning rehearsal ; 
but this the new representative of 
Von der Mulde declared to be quite 
unnecessary. He was perfectly fami- 
liar with the part, and undertook not 
to miss a word. 

The hour of performance came. 
The little theatre was thronged with 
Klein-Fleckenbergers, noble and 
gentle, from country and town. The 
duke and duchess made their appear- 
ance, and were greeted by a flourish 
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of trumpets, whilst the audience rose 
in a body to welcome them. Count 
Von der Mulde dressed at the hotel, 
and did not appear in the greenroom 
till towards the close of that portion of 
the play in which he had nothing to 
do. In the fifth scene of the second 
act he made his entrance, and almost 
embarrassed Wildenhain and Amelia 
by the great spirit and naturalness 
of his acting. Kotzebue himself can 
hardly have conceived the part more 
vividly and characteristically than the 
stranger rendered it. 

“ T have scarcely recovered myself 
yet, dear Mr Ehrmann,” said the 
Princess Theresa to me, between the 
acts. ‘* The count quite frightened 
me. I could not help fancying it was 
the real Von der Mulde.” 

The completeness of the illusion 
was undeniable. The jests of the 
portly boar-hunter, in the part of the 
butler, passed unperceived, amidst the 
admiration excited by the count, who 
bewailed the pomatum-pot, forgotten 
by his servant, as though it were his 
best friend he had been compelled to 
leave behind, and whose eyes actually 
glistened with tears as he whined 
forth his apprehensions that unsa- 
voury German mice would devour 
the most delicate perfume France had 
eyer produced. ‘The question passed 
round, amongst actors and audience, 
who this admirable performer was, 
and the duke himself sent behind the 
scenes to make the inquiry. “A 
Livonian gentleman,” was the reply, 
“¢ who would shortly have the honour 
to pay his respects to his highness.” 

The play proceeded, and if the 
rehearsal had had circumstances pecu- 
liarly gratifying to me as an indivi- 
dual, as an amateur of art I could not 
withhold my warmest approbation 
from this day’s performance. The 
admirable tact and delicacy of the 
princess’s acting, combined with the 
utter absence of stage-trick and con- 
ventionality, gave an unusual and 
extraordinary charm to her persona- 
tion of a part that is by no means 
easy. The honours of the evening 
were for her and the count, and with 
justice, for few of the many German 
theatres I had visited could boast of 
such able and tasteful actors. Be- 
tween the acts, the marshal’s lady 
took her jestingly to task, and asked 
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her whether, if the play were reality, 
she should not be disposed, without 
disparagement to me, to admit that 
the count was no despicable or un- 
likely wooer? ‘To her thinking,” 
the princess replied, ‘ our merits in 
real life might very well bear about 
the same relative proportion as those 
of the characters we assumed, and, for 
her part, she preferred her amiable 
and gentle tutor.” Then perceiving, 
as she finished speaking, that I was 
within hearing, she turned away with 
a blush and a smile, that seemed to 
me like an opening of the gates of 
Elysium. Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, the embracing scene was gone 
through according to the corrected 
version—that is to say, with the em- 
brace omitted—but my vanity con- 
soled me by attaching so much the 
greater price to the deviation that had 
been made in my favour upon the 
preceding evening. In short, I gave 
myself up to the enchantment of the 
hour: I was, or fancied myself, des- 
perately in love; visions of felicity 
flitted through my brain to the exclu- 
sion of matter-of-fact reflections; I 
had dreamed myself into an impossible 
Paradise, whence it would take no 
slight shock to expel me. One 
awaited me, sufficiently violent to 
dissipate in a second the whole air- 
built fabric. 

The performance was drawing to a 
close, when a sudden commotion 
arose behind the scenes, and cries of 
alarm were uttered. The flaring of a 
lamp, fixed in one of the narrow 
wings, had set fire to the elaborate 
frills and floating frippery that deco- 
rated the coxcombical costume of 
Count Von der Mulde. His servant, 
a simple fellow, who had attended him 
to the theatre, was ludicrously terri- 
fied at seeing his ‘master in a blaze. 
‘‘ Water!” he shouted, at the top of 
his lungs. ‘‘ Water! water! the 
Prince of Schnapselzerhausen is on 
fire!” 

And, snatching up a crystal jug of 
water that stood at hand, he dashed 
it over his master, successfully quench- 
ing the burning muslin, but, at the 
same time, drenching him from head 
to foot. His exclamation had at- 
tracted universal attention. 

‘“ The Prince of Schnapselzer- 
hausen !” repeated fifty voices. 
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** Blockhead !” 
stranger. 

“ Count Von der Mulde, I mean !” 
cried the bewildered servant. ‘‘ Well,” 
he added, seeing that none heeded his 
correction, ‘* the murder is out; but 
it was better to tell his name than let 
him burn.” 

The murder was out, indeed. With 
much ado the scene was played to an 
end, and the curtain fell. Every one 
crowded round the singed and drip- 
ping Von der Mulde. The princess, 
instead of greeting in him the son of 
the reigning Prince of Schnapselzer- 
hausen, her destined bridegroom, 
seemed bewildered and almost shocked 
at the discovery, and was carried 
fainting from the theatre. The prince 
was hurried away by his future father- 
in-law, whilst I, with my brain in a 
whirl, betook myself to my inn. 

After a feverish and sleepless night, 
I fell at daybreak into a slumber, 
which lasted till late in the day. On 
getting out of bed, with the sun high 
in the sky, and before I was well 
awake, I began, almost unconsciously, 
to pack my portmanteau. The instinct 
was a true one; evidently I had now 


exclaimed the 


nothing to stay for in Klein-Flecken- 
berg. I rang for the waiter, and bade 
him secure me a place in that day’s eil- 
wagen. I was not yet dressed, when a 
servant brought me a letter and asmall 


packet. I opened the former first. It 
was from the Countess Von P——, the 
wife of the marshal of the household. 
Its contents were as follows :— 

“Rev. Mr Ehrmann—I thus ad- 
dress you because it is in that charac- 
ter we shall longest remember you. 
You are entitled to an explanation of 
certain circumstances and overtures 
concerning whose origin the appear- 
ance of his highness the Prince of 
Schnapselzerhausen will already have 
partly enlightened you. 
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“The description given us of the 
prince in the last letter of our confi- 
dential correspondent at his father’s 
court—in which letter his musical 
skill and love of dramatic perform- 
ances were particularly referred to— 
coincided, as did also the probable 
time of his arrival here, so closely 
with your appearance, that, when the 
real prince presented himself, under 
the assumed name of a Livonian gen- 
tleman, we were far from suspecting 
who he really was. 

‘*T am commissioned to thank you, 
in the joint names of the Princess 
Theresa and her illustrious parents, 
for your excellent performance in 
yesterday’s play. The princess, who 
is suffering from indisposition, brought 
on by the alarm of fire and subsequent 
surprise, requests your acceptance of 
the accompanying trinket as a slight 
token of her esteem.” 

The trinket was a gold ring, with 
the initial T. in brilliants. I pressed 
it to my lips, and I know not why I 
should be ashamed to confess that my 
eyes grew dim as I gazed uponit. Ef 
had had a vain but happy dream, and 
the moment of awakening was pain- 
ful. An hour later I crossed for the 
last time the frontier of the pleasant 

little duchy. 

The Gotha Almanack supplies tho 
date of the marriage of the Princess 
Theresa of Klein-Fleckenberg with 
the son of the reigning Prince of 
Schnapselzerhausen. It also records 
a series of subsequent events which 
would induce many to believe in the 
conjugal felicity of the illustrious pair ; 
—the birth, namely, of half a dozen 
little Schnapselzerhausens. That the 
second-born is christened Charles, may 
be ascribed by the world to caprice, 
accident, or a god-father: my vanity 
explains it otherwise. 
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THE QUAKER’S LAMENT. 


[Tue subject of the following poem will best be gathered from the entry in 
the notice-sheet of the House of Commons of 7th May last. We do not 
disguise our delight at finding that Mr Bright is about to take up the cause of 
protection in any portion of Her Majesty’s dominions ; and although his sym-. 
pathies seem to have been awakened at a considerable distance from the 
metropolis, we are not without hope that the tide will set in, decidedly and 
strongly, towards the point where it is most especially needed. It is, at all 
events, refreshing to know that the Ryots of India have secured the services 
of so powerful and determined a champion, who has now ample leisure, owing 
to the general dulness of trade, to do every justice to their cause. 

‘“‘Mr Bricut,—That an humble Address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying her Majesty to appoint a commission to proceed to India, to inquire 
into the obstacles which prevent an increased growth of cotton in that country, 
and to report upon any circumstances which may injuriously affect the econo- 
mical and industrial condition of the native population, being cultivators of 
the soil within the presidencies of Bombay and Madras. Tuesday 14th May.”)} 


I. 


At the mills were closed in Rochdale, 
Shut the heavy factory door ; 

Old and young had leave to wander, 
There was work for them no more. 

In the long deserted chambers 
Idly stood the luckless loom, 

Silent rose the ghastly chimney 
Guiltless of its former fume. 


Il. 


Near a brook that leaped rejoicing, 
Freed once more from filthy dye, 

Dancing in the smokeless sunlight, 
Babbling as it wandered bye— 

Walked a middle-aged Free-trader, 
Forwards, backwards, like a crab: 

And his brow was clothed with sorrow, 
And his nether-man with drab. 


Il. 


Chewing cud of bitter fancies, 
Dreaming of the by-gone time, 

Sauntered there the downcast Quaker 
Till he heard the curfew chime. 

Then a hollow laugh escaped him : 

‘* Let the fellows have their will— 

With a dwindling crop of cotton, 

They may ask a Five-hours Bill! 


IV. 


‘¢ Side by side I’ve stood with Cobden, 

Roared with him for many a year, 

And our only theme was cheapness, 
And we swore that bread was dear ; 

And we made a proclamation 
Touching larger pots of beer, 

Till the people hoarsely answered 
With a wild approving cheer. 
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*¢ Did we not denounce the landlords 
As a ravening locust crew ? 
Did we not revile the yeomen, 
And the rough-shod peasants too? 
Clodpoles, louts, and beasts of burden, 
Asses, dolts, and senseless swine— 
These were our familiar phrases 
In the days of auld-langsyne. 
VI. 
«¢ And at length we gained the battle: 
Oh, how proudly did I feel, 
When the praise was all accorded 
To my brother chief by Peel! 
But I did not feel so proudly 
At the settling of the fee— 
Cobden got some sixty thousand— 
Not a stiver came to me! 


VII. 


‘¢ Well, they might have halved the money— 
Yet I know not—and who cares ? 
After all, the free disposal 
Of the gather’d fund was theirs : 
And it is some consolation 
In this posture of affairs, 
To reflect that ’twas invested 
In the shape of railway shares ! 
Vii. 
‘+ O, away, ye pangs of envy ! 
Wherefore dwell on such a theme, 
Since a second grand subscription 
Is, I know, a baseless dream ? 
Haunt me not with flimsy fancies— 
Soul, that should be great and free ! 
Yet—they gave him sixty thousand, 
Not a pennypiece to me! 


IX. 


*¢ But I threw my spirit forwards, 
As an eagle cleaves the sky, 
Glaring at the far horizon 
With a clear unflinching eye. 
Visions of transcendant brightness 
Rose before my fancy still, 
And the comely earth seemed girdled 
With a zone from Rochdale Mill. 
X. 
“ And I saw the ports all opened, 
Every harbour free from toll : 
Countless myriads craving shirtings 
From the Indies to the pole. 
Lapland’s hordes inspecting cotton, 
With a spermaceti smile, 
And Timbuctoo’s tribes demanding 
Bright’s domestics’ by the mile! 
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xT. 


** O the bliss, the joy Elysian ! 

O the glory! O the gain! 

Never, sure, did such a vision 
Burst upon the poet’s brain ! 

Angel voices were proclaiming 
That the course of trade was free, 

And the merchants of the Indies 
Bowed their stately heads to me! 


XII. | 


‘6 Out, alas! my calculation 
Was, I know, too quickly made ; 
Even sunlight casts a shadow, 
There is gloom in briskest trade. 
I forgot one little item— | 
Though the fact of course I knew, 
For I never had considered 
Where it was that cotton grew. 

















XIII. 


‘¢ Wherefore in this northern valley, 
Where the ploughshare tears the sod, 
Spring not up spontaneous bushes 
Laden with the precious pod? 
What an Eden were this island, 
If beside the chimney-stalk 
Raw material might be gathered, 
Freely of an evening walk ! 












XIV. 


‘¢ But alas, we cannot do it. 
And the Yankee—fiends confound him !|— 
Grins upon us, o’er the ocean, 
With his bursting groves around him. 
And these good-for-nothing Negroes 
Are so very slow at hoeing, 
That their last supply of cotton 
Will not keep our mills a-going. 


XV. 


‘* Also, spite of Cobden’s speeches 
Made in every foreign land, 
Which, ’tis true, the beastly natives 
Did not wholly understand, 
Hostile tariffs still are rising, 
Duties laid on twist and twine; 
And the wild pragmatic Germans 
Hail with shouts their Zollverein. 


xVI. 


‘‘ They, like madmen, seem to fancy 
That a nation, to be great, 
Should as surely shield the workman 
As the highest in the state : 
And they’d rather raise their taxes 
From the fruits of foreign labour, 
Than permit, as nature dictates, 
Each man to devour his neighbour. 




























The Quaker’s Lament. 


XVII. 


‘¢ So my golden dreams have vanished, 
All my hopes of gain are lost ; 
Fresh accounts of glutted markets 

Come with each successive post. 
And I hear the clodpoles mutter 

As they pass me in the street, 
That they can’t afford to purchase, 

At the present rate of wheat. 


XVIII. 


‘¢ Well, I care noi—’tis no matter ! 

My machines won’t eat me up; 

And the people on the poor-rates 
Have my perfect leave to sup. 

Let the land provide subsistence 
For the children of the soil, 

T am forced to feed my engines 
With a daily cruise of oil. 


XXI. 


‘* Ha! a bright idea strikes me! 

Tis the very thing, huzzay ! 

I have somewhere heard that cotton 
May be cultured in Bombay. 

Zooks ! it is a splendid notion ! 
Dicky Cobden is an ass. 

Wherefore should we pay the Yankees 
Whilst Great Britain holds Madras ? 


XX. 


‘¢ Cotton would again be cultured 
If, with a benignant hand, 
Fair protection were afforded 
To the tillers of the land. 
’Tis a sin and shame, we know not 
Where our real riches lie ; 
Yes! they shall have just protection, 
Else [ll know the reason why. 
XXI. 
‘¢ Surely some obscene oppression, 
Weighs the natives’ labour down, 
Or their energies are palsied 
By a tyrant master’s frown. 
To my heart the blood is gushing— 
Righteous tears bedew my cheek— 
Parliament shall know their burdens, 
Ere I’m older by a week ! 
XXII. 
- “* Ha! those fine devoted fellows ! 
’Twere a black and burning shame, 
If we let the Yankees swamp them 
In their mean exclusive game. 
I have always held the doctrine, 
Since my public life begun, 
That it was our bounden duty 
To take care of Number One. 
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XXIII. 


‘* What !—allow the faithful Indian 
To be crushed in cotton-growing ? 
O forbid it, truthful Wilson ! 
O refuse it, saintly Owen ! 
Have their claims been disregarded ? 
There is life within a mussel ; 
And I’ve got a kind of bridle 
On the neck of Johnny Russell. 


XXIV. 


‘¢ T shall move a special motion, 
Touching this o’erlooked affair : 
El-Dorado would be nothing 
To the wealth that waits us there. 
Let us get a fair protection 
For our native Indian niggers, 
And, I think, the Rochdale mill-book 
Would display some startling figures ! 


XXY. 


*¢ Ha! I’ve got another notion ! 
Things are rather dull at home, 
And I feel no fixed objection, 
In my country’s cause to roam. 
It is needful that some cautious 
Hand should undertake the task, 
Hum—there must be a commission— 
Well—I’ve only got to ask. 
XXVI. 
‘ They'll be rather glad to spare me, 
In their present precious fix : 
Charley Wood is somewhat shakey 
With his recent dodge on bricks. 
Palmerston’s in hottest water, 
What with France, and what with Greece ; 
As for little Juggling Johnny 
He’ll pay anything for peace. 
XXVU. 
‘* "Faith, Pll do it! were it only 
As a most conclusive trick, 
And a hint unto our fellows 
That I’m quite as good as Dick. 
Ifang him! since he’s made orations, 
In a sort of mongrel French, 
One would think he’s almost equal 
To Lord Campbell on the bench. 





XXVIII. 


‘¢ Time it is our course were severed ; 

I’m for broad distinctions now. 

Since my mills are fairly stoppaged, 
At another shrine I bow. 

Send me only out to India 
On this patriotic scheme, 

And I'll show them how protection 
Is a fact, and not a dream.” 

VOL, LXVII.—NO. CCCCXVI. 3B 
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THE GREAT PROTECTION MEETING IN LONDON. 


WE have considered it our duty to 
record in a permanent form the pro- 
ceedings of the most important meet- 
ing which has been held in Britain, 
since Sir Robert Peel deliberately 
renounced that policy of which he was 
once the plighted champion. Not 
many months have elapsed since the 
Free-traders were wont toaver, with 
undaunted effrontery, that all idea of 
a return to the principles of Protec- 
tion to native industry was eradicated 
from the minds of the British public ; 
that, saving some elderly peers and a 
few bigoted enthusiasts like ourselves, 
no sane man would attempt to over- 
turn a system which placed the un- 
taxed foreigner on a level with the 
home-producer ; and that cheapness, 
superinduced by exorbitant competi- 
tion, was in reality the greatest 
blessing which could be vouchsafed to 
an industrious people. The great 
measure of the age, originally pro- 
pounded as an experiment, was eagerly 
assumed as a fact; and we were told, 
for the first time in British history, 
that legislation, however faulty it 
might prove, was to be regarded as a 

thing irrevocable. 

It was, however, rather remarkable 
that, whilst making these broad asser- 
tions, the Free-traders manifested ‘a 
distinct uneasiness as to the working of 
their favourite scheme. If the mea- 
sures which they advocated and 
carried were indeed final, there was 
surely no need for the bluster which 
was repeated, week after Week, and 
day after day, from platform and 
from hustings, in Parliament and out 
of it, in pamphlet, broad-sheet, and 
review. If no considerable party 
cared about Protection, and still less 
meditated a vigorous effort for its re- 
vival, why should Mr Cobden and his 
brother demagogues have uselessly 
committed themselves by threatening, 
in so many words, to shake society to 
its centre, and overturn the constitu- 
tion of the realm? Men never resort 
to threats, when they deem themselves 
positively secure. Such language 
was, to say the least of it, injudicious ; 
since it was calculated to create an 
impression, especially among the 


waverers, that the temple of Free 
Trade, (which, by the way, is to be 
roofed in next year,) might after all 
have its foundation on a quicksand, 
instead of being firmly established on 
the solid stratum of the rock. 

No charge can be made against the 
country party, that they have preci- 
pitately commenced their movement. 
On the contrary, we believe it would 
be impossible to find an instance of a 
vast body of men betrayed by their 
appointed leader; aggrieved by a 
course of legislation which they could 
not prevent, since a direct appeal 
to the suffrages of the nation was 
denied; injured in their property; 
and taunted for their apathy even by 
their opponents—yet submitting so 
long and so patiently to the operation 
of a cruel law which day by day was 
forcing them onwards to the brink of 
ruin. The practical working of the 
withdrawal of agricultural protection 
dates from February 1849, when that 
event was inaugurated by a Manches- 
ter ovation. In Aprilthe price of wheat 
had fallen to about 44s.—in Decem- 
ber it was below 40s.; and then, and 
not till then, was the spirit of the 
people fairly and thoroughly aroused. 
We need not here advert to the foolish 
and deplorable trash put forward by 
the political economists in defence of 
a system of cheapness, caused by an 
unnatural depreciation of the value of 
British produce. That such a depre- 
ciation could take place, without 
lowering in a corresponding degree 
the rates of labour all over the country, 
and curtailing the demand for employ- 
ment in proportion to the diminished 
means of the consumers, was obviously 
impossible. Nor could the wit of 
man devise any answer to the propo- 
sition at once so clear and so momen- 
tous, that the burden of taxation, 
already felt to be severe, was enor- 
mously aggravated and increased by 
the measures which virtually estab- 
lished a new standard of value for 
produce, and which violently acted 
upon the incomes of almost every rate- 
payer in the kingdom. But it is well 
worth noting that the leading advo- 
cates of Free Trade, previous to the 
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conversion of Sir Robert Peel, cau- 
tiously abstained from arguing their 
case on the ground of permanent cheap- 
ness. We have on this point the valu- 
able testimony of Mr Cobden, who re- 
peatedly declared his conviction that 
the farmers, and even the landowners, 
would derive a large and direct ad- 
vantage from the repeal of the corn 
laws. We have the treatises of Mr 
Wilson, Secretary of the Board of 
Control, pathetically pointing out the 
positive detriment to the country 
which must ensue from a long con- 
tinuance of low prices of grain. And 
finally, we have Sir Robert Peel’s 
distinct admission that 56s. per quar- 
ter is the average price for which 
wheat can be raised with a profit in 
Great Britain. It was not until all 
rational hope of a rise was extin- 
guished—until the amount of impor- 
tations poured into this country de- 
monstrated the fallacy of all the cal- 
culations which had been made as to 
the amount of surplus supply avail- 
able from the Continent and from 
America—that any section of the 
Free-traders ventured to proclaim the 
doctrine that cheapness, ranging be- 
low the level of the cost of home pro- 
duction, was a positive advantage to 
the nation. It is true that this mon- 
strous fallacy is now maintained by 
only a few of the more unscrupulous 
and desperate of the party ; and that 
the Ministry have as yet abstained 
from committing themselves to so 
fatal a dogma. They would have us 
rather cling to the hope that present 
prices are only temporary, though 
they cannot assign a single plausible 
reason to account for the continued de- 
pression. They talk, in vague gene- 
ral terms, — the surest symptoms of 
their actual incapacity and helpless- 
ness—of “transition states of suffer- 
ing,” of ‘* partial derangement inse- 
parable from the formation of a 
new system of commercial policy,” 
and much more such pompous and 
unmeaning jargon; whilst, at the 
same time, they refuse to commit 
themselves to any decided line of 
action, if it should actually be found 
that they were wrong in their calcu- 
lations, and that prices so low as to 
be absolutely ruinous are not tempo- 
rary in their operation, but must 
hereafter prevail as the rule. How 
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often have we heard, on the part of 
their organs, even within the last two 
months, joyous assertions that the 
markets were again rising, and fo- 
reign supplies diminishing! Within 
this last fortnight, the Times, embold- 
ened by the continuance of cold east- 
erly winds, and the backward state of 
the vegetation, prophesied, with more 
than its usual confidence, a rapid rise 
and a consequent diminution of cheap- 
ness. On the 13th of May, our 
prospects were thus described :— 
‘Happily just now corn is rising, and 
we are quite as likely to see wheat 
at 60s. as 30s. in the course of the 
year.” On the 14th, the journalist 
again returned to the charge—‘‘ Just 
now the market is rising all over the 
world, and it seems likely enough 
that the farmer will soon have, in the 
natural course of things, what Mr G. 
Berkeley wants to obtain by a return 
to Protection. The same 
agreeable tidings pour in from all 
parts of the kingdom, and indeed 
from all parts of the world.” Alas 
for human prescience! On the 21st, 
the note was changed, and the bulletin 
from Corn-Exchange announced that 
‘“‘ the trade was dull, and the prices 
gave way 1s. to 2s. per quarter before 
any progress could be made in sales.” 
The aggregate average of wheat for 
the six weeks ending May 11th, was 
37s. 1d.—a rate at which no one, not 
even the most sanguine dabbler in 
agricultural improvement, has ven- 
tured to aver that corn can be raised, 
under present burdens, without occa- 
sioning an enormous loss to the 
grower. 

We do not complain of these cal- 
culations or prophecies, however fal- 
lacious they may be; but we docom- 
plain, very seriously, that Ministers, 
their organs and their underlings, are 
halting between two opinions. If 
cheapness is their watchword and 
principle, then they have no right to 
plume themselves upon any rise in 
the value of produce. We can under- 
stand the thorough-paced Free-trader 
who tells us broadly, that the cheaper 
food can be bought, no matter whence 
it comes, so much the better for the 
community. That is, at all events, 
plain sailing. But we say deliberately, 
that a more pitiable spectacle of 
mental imbecility cannot be imagined 
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than that’ which is now presented 
by the Cabinet, who, with cheapness 
in their mouths, are eagerly catching 
at the faintest shadow of a rise in 
prices; and who, did such a rise take 
place, would be the first to congratu- 
late the country on the improved con- 
dition of its prospects! Mr Wilson, 
who usually communicates to the 
Premier, in the House of Commons, 
the invaluable results of his experi- 
ence, has been blundering on for 
months in the preposterous hope of 
getting rid of facts by trumpery and 
fallacious statistics; and has at last 
landed himself in such a quagmire of 
contradictions, that his best friends 
are compelled to despair of his ulti- 
mate extrication. Yet this gentle- 
man is one of those authorities whom 
we are told to regard with reverence ; 
and whom we do regard with just as 
much reverence as we would bestow 
upon a broker’s clerk who had set 
up for himself in business as a dealer 
in the scrip of exploded and aban- 
doned lines. 

It was not until sinking markets, 
and continued foreign importations, 
showed as clearly as facts could do 
that the depression of value was per- 
manent, and not temporary—until the 
farmers of England found that they 
were absolute losers in their trade, 
and that their stock had become un- 
profitable—until wages were begin- 
ning to fallin many important districts, 
and the means of employment for 
thousands were gradually taken away 
—not until all this was seen, and felt, 
and known, that the suffering interests 
awoke from their presumed lethargy, 
and commenced that system of active 
agitation which, in an _ incredibly 
short period of time, has become uni- 
versal over the face of the country. 
We shall not particularise the language 
which was used by men of the oppo- 
site party during the first period of 
the movement. All that insolence, 
bluster, and menace could do, was 
attempted by the former leaders of 
the League, to intimidate those who 
knew that they were performing their 
duty to their country and themselves, 
by making head against the most 
monstrous system of tyranny which 
ever yet was devised for the oppres- 
sion of a free and prosperous people. 
Mr Cobden had the consummate folly 
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—we need not call it wickedness—to 
threaten that, if one iota of the free- 
trade policy were reversed, he would 
raise up such a storm as would shake 
England to its centre and thoroughly 
revolutionise society. And, to the 
eternal disgrace of the Government 
be it spoken—the name of the dema- 
gogue who had dared to hold such 
language was allowed by the first 
Minister of the Crown to stand on a 
list of public commissioners! Then 
the landowners were emphatically 
warned to beware of originating a 
struggle, from which they might 
chance to emerge with something 
worse than a mere depreciation of 
their property. The warning, though 
doubtless well meant, was almost 
wholly unnecessary. The marked and 
characteristic feature of the new agi- 
tation is, that the landlords, as a body, 
have kept themselves so far aloof from 
it that their apathy has more than 
once been made a topic for the severest 
censure. It was among the tenant- 
farmers and yeomen of England—we 
say it to their praise and glory—that 
this mighty movement began. They 
saw how they had been deceived and 
betrayed by those to whom they had 
intrusted their cause; and the gallant 
Saxon spirit, never so greatly shown 
as when roused by a sense of oppres- 
sion, was exerted to vindicate and 
champion the rights of their insulted 
order. The men of almost every 
county of England spoke out mantully 
in their turn. By a wise and timely 
system of organisation, skilfully 
planned and energetically carried into 
effect, their isolated efforts were di- 
rected into one grand channel of action. 
The National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Industry and Capital, under 
the presidency of that high-minded 
and patriotic nobleman, the Duke of 
Richmond, and the energetic direction 
of Mr George Frederick Young, whose 
services to the cause can never be 
adequately acknowledged, afforded a 
centre and rallying point, to the ope- 
rations of the English Protectionists ; 
and county after county, division after 
division, town after town, cameforward 
to give new impulse and confidence to 
the movement. It might have been 
expected that a feeling so general, so 
undeniably powerful in itself, might 
have been treated with fair respect 
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by the experimental party and their 
organs. The fact was otherwise. 
The farmers were branded with false- 
hood, with fraud, with getting up 
fictitious cases of distress, with igno- 
rance in not understanding their own 
peculiar business. Last year they had 
been invited to join the enemy, and to 
embark in a crusade the object of 
which was not explicitly set forth ; 
but enough was disclosed to indicate 
that it boded no good to the mainten- 
ance either of the constitution or the 
public credit, or the interests of society 
as these have hitherto been acknow- 
ledged. They were told to let the 
landlords fight their own battle, and 
they, the farmers, would be cared for. 
Those who held such language had 
forgotten that, of all known sins, hy- 
pocrisy is the one most odious to the 
English mind. True, if familiarity 
with hypocrisy could have blunted 
that finer moral sense, it might have 
been assumed that the many public 
examples to be gathered from the 
history of the last few years, might have 
overcome that extreme repugnance 
to deceit which is part of the national. 
character. If so, the Free-traders 
little understood the temper of the 
men with whom they had to deal. 
The proposal of an amalgamation with 
those who had never scrupled to use 
the most tortuous and questionable 
means for the attainment of their 
own object, was rejected with consum- 
mate scorn; and the disappointed 
agitators revenged themselves by dis- 
charging against the agriculturists 
whole volleys of unmeaning invec- 
tive. 

As if to add to real injury as much 
insult as the most perverted ingenuity 
could devise, the yeomen and farmers 
were publicly and repeatedly told, that 
the suffering of which they complain- 
ed was their own deliberate choice. 
There was plenty of excellent land for 
tillage elsewhere than in Britain— 
acres might be had at a cheap rate 
either in America or in Poland—why 
not emigrate to those countries, and 
assist in augmenting that stream of 
importation which would only swamp 
them at home? Such was the advice 
tendered, and tendered seriously, in 
more than one of the leading journals 
of the day; and we hardly know 
whether to reprobate it most on 
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account of its folly or its wickedness, 
If it was meant as a jest, all we shall 
say is, that a sorrier or more indecent 
one was never hatched in a shallow 
brain. We have not yet, thank God ! 
arrived at such a pass that love of 
country and of kindred, and those ties 
which ought to be dearest to the hu- 
man heart, are regarded by English- 
men as no better than idle and un- 
meaning terms—we are not yet pre- 
pared to abandon our nationality, and 
receive the fraternal hug from the 
arms of. cosmopolitan democracy. 
That such insults as these have been 
felt bitterly, we know; and it is small 
wonder. Those who coined them 
knew little of the workings of human 
nature, if they hoped by such wretched 
means to deter any one from the path 
of duty. ‘They have simply succeed- 
ed in arousing a feeling which had far 
better have been allowed to slumber 
—a conviction on the part of those 
whom they deride, that the injury 
which the Free-trading party has in- 
flicted on the community at large 
arose less from an error in judgment 
than from a wilful obduracy of heart. 

We have spoken thus strongly, be- 
cause we would fain see less bitterness 
connected with a contest which is 
clearly inevitable, and which ought to 
be one of principle. Men who are in 
the deepest earnest, and thoroughly 
impressed with the truth and magni- 
tude of their cause, are not apt to 
make allowance for the play of ill-re- 
gulated sarcasm, or the efforts of a 
clumsy humour. Still less will they 
brook such insolent defiance as lately 
emanated from Mr Cobden at Leeds. 
To the latter individual we presume 
to offer no advice. He stands charge- 
able with having done his utmost to 
excite a war of classes, and if he fails 
in doing so, it will not be for want of 
determination of purpose. But we do 
say to others, and we say it most 
seriously, that it is not safe, in the 
present posture of affairs, to heap in- 
sult upon a body of men, comprehend- 
ing in their numbers the very flower 
of England’s population—a body at 
all times averse to combination, and 
to those agitating arts which of late 
years have been so successfully prac- 
tised in the towns—a body which 
never is roused except on occasion of 
the utmost moment ; but which, when 
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once roused, will never rest till it has 
triumphantly achieved its purpose. 
The movement, which has been so 
rapid in the south, has also extended 
to Scotland. A Central Protective 
Association has been instituted in 
Edinburgh, comprising amongst its 
members many of the highest rank 
and greatest intelligence in the coun- 
try. Local societies have been formed 
in East Lothian, Morayshire, Banff- 
shire, Ross-shire, Aberdeen, Rox- 
burghshire, and elsewhere ; and, from 
the communications received from 
every quarter, we have no doubt that, 
in a very short while, similar Protec- 
tion Associations will be organised in 
every county of Scotland from Ber- 
wick to Caithness. From the present 
Parliament it is now quite plain that 
nothing can be expected. We never 
were so unreasonable as to expect 
that, however strong might be the 
convictions of individual members— 
however public opinion and the les- 
sons of experience might shake the 
faith of many in the wisdom of our 
late commercial policy—this Parlia- 
ment would undo the work which was 
sanctioned by its predecessor. Had 
the Free-trade question been before 
the public at the last general election, 
we might have entertained an opposite 
opinion. But it was not so. Sir 
Robert Peel had no intention that the 
country should have a voice in the 
matter. He seized the moment when, 
by.an extraordinary combination of 
circumstances, a majority was at his 
command, to play into the hands of 
the enemy, and to complete, by the 
surrender of the Corn Laws, the furtive 
scheme of which his tariffs were the 
mere commencement. That once car- 
ried, the nation was unwilling to dis- 
turb, by premature opposition or at- 
tempt at a reversal, an experiment in 
behalf of which such weighty testi- 
mony had been given. No impedi- 
ment was thrown in the way—no un- 
necessary obstacle interposed. The 
Whig Ministry, who, in their new 
character of Free-traders, had under- 
taken the superintendence of affairs, 
were allowed by the constituencies of 
the Empire to have more than a work- 
ing majority ; so that, at all events, 
whatever might be the issue of the 
scheme, they could not pretend that a 
fair trial was denied to it. The ques- 
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tion now arises, whether the trial has 
been of sufficiently long endurance. 
On that point there is no doubt in the 
minds of the agriculturists, of those 
connected with the Colonies, of the 
shipowners, of a large proportion of 
the merchants, and of a considerable 
body of the tradesmen. The effect of 
the experiment has been felt; and 
that, too, more severely and intensely 
than perhaps the most determined 
opponent of the Free-trade policy had 
anticipated. The movement has been 
begun, as is most natural, among those 
who are first in the order of suffering ; 
and who now see, very clearly, that 
longer endurance and quiescence is 
tantamount to absolute ruin. Each 
day swells their ranks by a fresh ac- 
cession of adherents, whilst the op- 
posite party, defeated in argument, 

and unable to adduce a single proof of 
the advantages which they formerly 
prophesied, are compelled to have re- 

course to the Janus-like attitude which 
we have already attempted to sketch, 

and, when hard pressed, to repeat 

their sullen refusal of originating a 

change—for no better reason than that 

they are ashamed to acknowledge the 

extent of their error. 

From the present Parliament, then, 
we expect little. Whatever impres- 
sion may be made upon it by the pre- 
sent unmistakeable ferment abroad, 
we cannot indulge in a rational hope 
that it will depart from its original 
character. Our business is to prepare 
for a change by that pacific but most 
necessary agitation, which, if properly 
conducted, must compel the most ob- 
stinate Minister, for his own sake, and 
in fulfilment of his sworn duty to his 
Sovereign, to advise that opportunity 
of an appeal to the sense of the coun- 
try which is now so generally de- 
manded, and which can scarce be 
constitutionally refused. 

In the following pages our readers 
will find a correct report of the pro- 
ceedings of the delegates who were 
deputed from almost every part of the 
United Kingdom to assemble in Lon- 
don in the earlier part of May, and to 
hold a conference on the present 
alarming prospects of the industrial 
condition of the nation. We shall 
not offer any comment on the speeches 
delivered at the great public meeting 
at the Crown and Anchor on the 7th 
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ult.—a meeting which has stricken 
with confusion and dismay those who 
affected to deny the existence of gene- 
ral distress throughout the kingdom— 
further than to notice the odious and 
unfounded charge of disloyalty and 
disaffection which has been preferred 
against some of the speakers. That 
the leading journals opposed to Pro- 
tection should have made the most of 
casual expressions uttered by honest 
men, unused to platform exhibitions, 
whilst referring to circumstances of 
almost unparalleled provocation, ap- 
pears to us nowise wonderful. The 
journalist, writing at short notice, has 
a certain conventional license of inter- 
pretation ; and unless he is unusually 
stringent or unfair, few people are in- 
clined to quarrel with the pungency 
of a leading article. But we confess 
that we were not prepared for the sud- 
den bursts of loyalty which emanated 
from the Whigs. With the memory 
of the T. Y. correspondence still 


vividly impressed upon our minds, we . 
were surprised by the improved deli- 
cacy and refinement of tone exhibited 
by certain parties who are popularly 
supposed to know something of those 


famous letters. For their satisfaction, 
we are glad to inform them that their 
apprehensions are as groundless as 
their insinuations are hypocritical. It 
never has been, and it never will be, a 
charge against the yeomanry and 
tenantry of Great Britain that they 
are cold in their loyalty, or deficient 
in their duty and devotion to their 
Sovereign. But when they are taunt- 
ed and defied by the approvers of re- 
publican institutions—when they are 
told broadly, from the manufacturing 
districts, that whatever may be the 
decision of another Parliament, what- 
ever may be the verdict of the electo- 
ral body throughout the kingdom— 
that decision and that verdict shall 
avail nothing to reinstate them in 
their former position, but shall be 
nullified and overwhelmed by revolu- 
tionary risings and appeals to physical 
force—it is not only most natural, but 
most proper, that they should declare 
their resolute determination to vindi- 
cate their rights, if needful, by all the 
means which Providence has placed 
in their power, and to rescue their 
country from the lawless usurpation 
and tyranny of those who have been 
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audacious enough to disclose the true 
nature and character of their schemes. 
It is perhaps needless to say any more 
upon this subject ; indeed, after the 
remarks which fell from Lord John 
Russell at his interview with the dele- 
gates, it would be absurd to proceed 
further in the refutation of a charge 
which can only recoil with disgrace 
and ridicule on those who ventured to 
prefer it. Nor do we think it any 
matter of regret that the persons who 
have so often taunted the agricultural 
interest with their supineness, and 
drawn unfavourable conclusions as to 
their zeal from the singular extent of 
their patience, should at length be 
made aware that it may be dangerous 
to trifle with men who are driven by 
indefensible legislation to the brink of 
misery and ruin. 

The annexed report of the meet- 
ing at the Crown and Anchor, re- 
vised by the several speakers, will 
show the unanimity which prevailed, 
the ability with which the interests of 
the country party were advocated, 
and the enthusiasm with which the 
spirited addresses were received. It 
was indeed an assembly which will 
be long remembered after the excite- 
ment and emergency which created 
it have passed away. We need 
not dwell upon details which are 
still fresh in the public mind: we 
shall best perform our duty by making 
one or two commentaries upon the 
replies which were made to the ad- 
dresses of the delegates who were 
deputed to wait upon the Premier and 
on Lord Stauley. 

The address to Lord John Russell 
is a document deserving of the most 
serious attention. It is a broad pro- 
test and warning, on the part of the 
loyal and constitutional people of the 
realm, against obstinate perseverance 
in a course of policy which has already 
proved disastrous to many of the most 
important interests. After setting 
forth in clear and temperate language 
the nature of the measures complained 
of, it concludes with as solemn a re- 
monstrance and charge of responsi- 
bility as ever yet was addressed to a 
Minister of Great Britain. Lord John 
Russell accepts the responsibility, 
which, indeed, he cannot deny; but, 
without ignoring the justice of thecom- 
plaint, he refuses the required relief. 
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Perhaps no other answer wasexpected 
by the most sanguine of those who 
formed the deputation, nor should we 
have done more than simply note the 
general tenor of the refusal, had not 
Lord John Russell volunteered a state- 
ment which, we humbly think, is by 
no means calculated to augment his 
reputation as a minister, and which 
discloses certain views which we 
maintain to be at utter variance with 
the genius and spirit of the constitu- 
tion. The passage to which we refer 
is as follows :—‘‘I am sorry to say 
that I think the conduct of the agri- 
cultural, the colonial, and the other 
interests, was not prudent in declaring 
that there should be no change in 
1841. Still, that was their decision, 
and in 1846 a much greater change 
was effected in those laws. In 1847, 
a general election took place, by which 
the electors had to decide upon the 
conduct of those who had taken part 
in the adoption of these changes ; and 
the result was the election of the pre- 
sent Parliament, which has decided 
upon continuing the policy which the 
House of Commons had laid down in 
1846. LIownI do think it was very 


unwise, if I may be allowed to say 
80, in 1841, not to have sought some 
compromise ; but I think it would be 
far more unwise now to seek to restore 


a system of protective duties.” Here 
we have the acknowledgment, quite 
unreservedly made, that expediency 
and not justice is the principle recog- 
nised by Her Majesty’s Government. 
What Lord John Russell said resolves 
itself clearly into this: ‘‘ If you, who 
represent the agricultural, colonial, 
and other interests, had thought fit to 
make a bargain with us in 1841, we, 
in return for your support, would have 
insured you a certain amount of pro- 
tection. I think you were fools not 
to have done so; but, as you did not, 
you must even take the consequences.” 
We should like very much to know 
upon what principle of ethics this sin- 
gular declaration can be defended. 
To us it appears at utter variance 
with honesty, fair dealing, and ho- 
nour. If, as the Free-traders say, the 
continuance of protection was a mani- 
fest wrong to the industrious classes 
of the community, what right could 
Lord John Russell have had to effect 
any manner of compromise? From 
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every Government, whatever beitscon- 
stitution,we are entitled to expect clear 
and uninfluenced justice. We know 
of no rule acknowledged in heaven 
or on earth, which, by the most forced 
construction, can justify Ministers in 
sacrificing the general interests of the 
community for the advantage of one 
particular class, or in making compro- 
mises between public right and pri- 
vate monopoly and gain. For our- 
selves, and those who think with us, 
we declare emphatically that we never 
would be parties to any such degrad- 
ing compromise ; that we should feel 
ourselves dishonoured if we were ad- 
vocating merely the interests of a 
class ; and that it is because we know 
that we have justice on our side that 
we are resolute in our present appeal. 
To talk now of former lapsed oppor- 
tunities of compromise, is to use the 
language of a freebooter. It reminds 
us forcibly of an incident in the life of 
the famous outlaw Rob Roy Macgre- 
gor, who, when challenged for having 
driven away a herd of cattle belong- 
ing to his neighbour, very coolly re- 
plied—‘* And what for, then, did he 
not pay me black-mail?” The cases 
are perfectly similar. In 1841 no 
black-mail was tendered: in 1850, 
after the depredation has been made, 
we are taunted with not having pur- 
chased the favour and the protection 
of the Whigs! 

What right, moreover, we may ask, 
has Lord John Russell to separate the 
interests of classes, and to talk of the 
agriculturists and those connected 
with the colonies as having taken a 
distinct and responsible part in the 
deliberations of 1841? According to 
the constitutional view, Parliament is 
the sole tribunal for the settlement of 
national questions. It is rather too . 
much at the present day to insinuate 
such a taunt, and to tell the ruined 
farmer that he has only himself to 
blame, when, in all human probabi- 
lity, the expected negotiator on the 
other side, who ought to have made 
terms with the Whigs, was no less 
notable a person than Sir Robert 
Peel! It is difficult to imagine a more 
detestable and dangerous state of af- 
fairs, or one more hurtful to the gene- 
ral morality of the country, than must 
ensue if these indicated views of the 
Premier were to pass into general 
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acceptance; and if it were to be under- 
stood that individuals, and corpora- 
tions, and interests, might, on special 
occasions, effect compromises with the 
Government, at variance with public 
justice, with equity, and with honour. 
We all know what sort of ‘* compro- 
mises” were made by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in the course of last century; and 
evil indeed will be the day when the 
example so set shall be acted on by a 
British minister, with this difference 
merely, that large and avowed “ com- 
promises” are substituted for private 
purchase. 

Very different, indeed, was the recep- 
tion which the delegates received from 
Lord Stanley. At this peculiar crisis, 
before the many hundreds of gentle- 
men who had assembled in the metro- 
polis from all parts of the United 
Kingdom separated, each to report 
progress to those of his own county 
or district, it was determined that a 
select number of them should wait 
upon the man to whom the eyes of all 
were turned as their chosen leader— 
not only to testify their deep respect 
for his character and principles, but 
respectfully to ask advice as to the 


course which they ought in future to 


pursue. The universal feeling of the 
delegates—their confidence in Lord 
Stanley—their prospects, and the 
spirit which animated them, were ad- 
mirably expressed by Mr Layton, who 
was intrusted with the duty of present- 
ing the address; and the speech of Lord 
Stanley, which that address elicited, 
can never pass from the memory of 
those who were privileged to hear it. 
Clearly, rapidly, and with a master 
hand, Lord Stanley described the 
position of parties in both Houses of 
Parliament, not vindicating—for vin- 
dication was unnecessary—but guard- 
ing himself and those who acted with 
him against any charge of apathy or 
indifference in the cause that lay most 
warmly at their hearts. He explained 
for the satisfaction of those who, 
in their impatience, would have pre- 
cipitated measures, why it was that 
the leaders of the Protection party 
had abstained from originating that 
direct discussion which their oppo- 
nents, confident in the possession of a 
majority, were so palpably eager to 
provoke. Admitting to the full, and 
deploring the magnitude and preva- 
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lence of the suffering which Free Trade 
has brought upon the country, he did 
not disguise his belief that a yet far- 
ther period of probation must be en- 
dured, ere the full conviction of the 
fallacy of those schemes which have 
passed into law came home to the 
understanding of the nation. The 
advice, so cordially asked, was frankly 
and freely given. ‘‘ You ask me for 
advice,” said the noble lord—and we 
cannot forbear again quoting his me- 
morable words, ‘‘I say, go on, and 
God prosper you. Do not tire, do not 
hesitate, do not falter in your course. 
Maintain the language of strict loyalty 
to the crown; and, witha spirit of un- 
swerving obedience to the laws, com- 
bine in a determined resolution by all 
constitutional means to obtain your 
rights, and to enforce upon those who 
now misrepresent you the duty of 
really representing your sentiments, 
and supporting you in Parliament. . . 
If you ask my advice, I say persevere 
in the course you have adopted. Agi- 
tate the country from one end to the 
other. Continue to call meetings in 
every direction. Do not fear, do not 
flinch from discussion. By ail means 
accept the offer of holding a meeting 
in that magnificent building at Liver- 
pool; and in our greatest commercial 
towns show that there is a feeling in 
regard to the result of our so-called 
Free Trade widely different from that 
which was anticipated by the Free- 
traders, and from that which did pre- 
vail only a few years ago. Your 
efforts may not be so soon crowned 
with success as you hope ; but depend 
upon it, let us stand hand to hand 
firmly together; let the landlord, the 
tenant, and the labourer—ay, and the 
country shopkeeper—ay, before long, 
the manufacturer himself, be called on 
to show and to prove what the effects 
of this experiment. are—and, as sure 
as we stand together, temperately but 
firmly determined to assert our rights, 
so certainly—at the expense, it may 
be, of intense suffering, and perhaps 
of ruin to many—of ruin which, God 
knows, if I could avert, I would omit 
no effort for that purpose—but ulti- 
mately, certainly, and securely we 
shall attain our object, and recede 
from that insane policy which has been 
pursued during the last few years.” 
We shall not attempt to describe 
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the effect which that address pro- 
duced upon those who were pre- 
sent—suffice it to say, that every in- 
dividual there esteemed it a privilege 
to be allowed to labour in the same 
cause with tle true-hearted, patriotic, 
and eloquent statesman who had that 
day so frankly ratified their unanimous 
choice of a leader, and in whose 
honour, integrity, and perseverance 
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that can be yielded by man to man. 
Of this ‘our readers may be well as- 
sured, that the movement so auspici- 
ously begun will not be allowed to 
flag ; and that it will not be abandoned 
until the full measure of justice is con- 
ceded to all classes throughout the 
British empire who have been made 
the victims of a rash experiment, and 
of one-sided and unjustifiable legisla- 
tion. 


they reposed the fullest confidence 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRY AND CAPITAL. 


A General Meeting was convened by the above body at the Crown and Anchor on 
Tuesday, 7th May, at one o’clock. The great hall was crowded from one extremity 
to the other by delegates and others from various parts of the kingdom. Nearly 
two thousand gentlemen were present during the proceedings, whilst many more were 
compelled to retire without having obtained admittance for want of standing room. 
On the platform were—the Duke of Richmond, K.G., in the Chair; Major William 
Beresford, M.P.; Mr Richard Blakemore, M.P.; Captain Boteler, R.E.; Mr T. W. Bram- 
ston, M.P.; Mr R. Bremridge, M.P.; Sir Brook W. Bridges, Bart.; Mr L. W. Buck, 
M.P.; Sir Charles M. Burrell, Bart., M.P.; Viscount Combermere,G.C.B.; Major Chet- 
wynd, M.P.; Colonel Chatterton, M.P.; Mr E. Cayley, jun.; Mr E. S. Chandos Pole; 
Mr R.A.Christopher, M.P.; the Marquisof Downshire; Baron Dimsdale; Mr J.W. Dod, 
M.P.; MrE. Fellowes, M.P.; Mr Floyer, M.P.; Lord Feversham; Mr H. Frewen, M.P.; 
the Earl of Glengall; Mr A. L. Goddard, M.P.; Mr Howell Gwyn, M.P.; Sir Alexander 
Hood, M.P.; Mr William King; Sir C. Knightley, Bart., M.P.; Sir Ralph Lopez, Bart., 
M.P.; Mr W. Long, M.P.; the Earl of Malmesbury; Mr W. F. Mackenzie, M.P.; Lord 
John Manners, M.P.; Mr J. Neeld, M.P.; Mr Newdegate, M.P.; Mr C. W. Packe, 
M.P.; Mr Melville Portal, M.P.; Lord Rollo; Earl Stanhope; Viscount Strangford, 
G.C.B.; Sir Michael Shaw Stewart; Lord Sondes ; Colonel Sibthorpe, M.P.; Mr A. 
Stewart; Earl Talbot; the Hon. and Rev. C. Talbot; Alderman Thompson, M.P.; Sir 
John Trollope, Bart., M.P.; Sir John T. Tyrell, Bart., M.P.; Captain R. H. R. How- 
ard Vyse, M.P.; Mr H. S. Waddington; the Rev. Edward Young; Mr P. Foskett; Mr 
G. F. Young; Professor Aytoun, Edinburgh; Mr J. Butt, Q.C.; Professor David Low; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blois; Rev. W. M. S. Marriott; Sir James Ramsay, Bart.; Mr W. 
Caldecott; Captain E. Morgan; Mr Richard Oastler; Rev. A. Duncombe Shafto; 
Colonel Warren; Mr C. Byron; Rev. H. Franklin; Mr George Edward Frere; Captain 
Pearson; Sir John Hall, Bart., of Dunglass; Sir Thomas G. Hesketh, Bart.; Mr C. G. 
White, Limehouse; Rey. R. Exton; Rev. V.G. Yonge; Rev. C. H. Mainwaring; Major 
Rose; Sir James Drummond, Bart.; Mr Henry Burgess; Mr Samuel Kydd; Mr Dela- 
force, secretary of trades’ delegates; Mr John Blackwood, Edinburgh; Mr H. Hig- 
gins, &c., &c. 


The following is a correct list of the delegates from the different societies :— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

BeprorpsHireE.-— Messrs Joseph Pain, John 
Rogers, William Biggs, Benjamin Prole, 
Thomas Gell, T. James. 

BERKSHIRE. 

BerxksuHire. — Messrs E. Tull, 
George Shackel, J. J. Alinatt, J. Brown, Job 
Lousley, William Aldworth, W. Sharp. 

Newesvury District. — Messrs John Brown, 
Job Lousley. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

BuckInGHamM. — Messrs Philip Box and Henry 
Smith. 

AmersHAM District. — Messrs Philip God- 
dard and Robert Ranshaw. 

Bucks ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF REAL 
Property.— Messrs Edward Stone and Edwin 
W. Cox. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Messrs Alexander Cotton, 
Edward Hicks, Thomas St Quintin, Samuel 
Webb, John Ellis, W. Bennett, John King, 
Edward Ball, Samuel Jonas, James Witt, 


R. Warman, 


King, John Oslar, Wilson, Holben, Peter 
— James Leonard, Samuel Witt, James 
vatt. 

Ise or Exy.—Messrs Joseph Little, W. Lay- 
ton, John Vipan, (High Sheriff,) J. Fryer, 
Henry Martin, Thomas Saberton, Henry 
—. Cropley, W. Martin, W. Saberton, 
A Granger, W. Harlock, John Cutlack, 
H. pa ay Vipan, John Reid, W. 
Luddington, W . E. Reid, John Swift, John 
Hall, Henry Martin, jun., George Cook, 
William Vipan. 

NEwMARKET.—Messrs R. D. Fyson pate) 
P. Smith (vice chairman,) J. Dobede, W. 
Layton, G. F. Robins, John Fyson, Willians 
Fyson, Edward Staples, Waller Miles King, 
George Dennis, John Lyles King, R. F. 
Seaber, William Staples, William Westrope, 
Thomas Gardner, Robert Fyson, Ambrose 


Gardner. 
DERBYSHIRE, SOUTH. 
Sours Dersysurre.— E, 8. Chandos Pole 
Esg., Mr Malins. 
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DEVONSHIRE, SOUTH. 

Sourn Devon Brancu.—J. Elliott, Esq. 

Devon AND Exter Brancu.—Sir J. Y. Buller, 
Bart., M.P., L. W. Buck, M.P., R. Brem- 
ridge, Esq., M.P., Lawrence Palk, Esq., 
George Turner, Esq., R. Brent, Esq., M.D., 
secretary, Sir J. Duckworth, Bart., M.P., 
Edward Trood, > 

DORSETSHIRE. 

DorcuEster.—J. Floyer, Esq., M.P., W. 
Symonds, Esq. 

ESSEX. 

Essex Protection Society. — Messrs Jolin 
Ambrose, 8S. Baker, Jas, Barker, John 
Barnard, T. Bridge, Geo. Carter, John Clay- 
den, J. G. Firm, John Francis, Jos. Glascock, 
Jas. Grove, W. Fisher Hobbs, Jos. Lawrence, 
S. Reeve, T. K. Thedam, W. Yall, 8. Willis, 
and H. T. Biddell (the secretary.) 

Romrorp District. — Messrs Christopher 
Thomas Tower, William Bowyer Smyth, 
Robert Field, John 8. Thompson, Major 
Crosse, J. Gilmore, G. Mashiter, E. Vipan 
Ind, W. Haslehurst, John Bearblock, John 
Coseker, James Paulin, Hon. and Rev. H. W. 
Bertie, Rev. T. L. Fanshawe, Rev. D. G. 
Stacey, Rev. George Fielding, Thomas Mashi- 
ter, jun., W. H. Clifton, Thomas Lee, Robert 
Pemberton, J. Wallen, James Biggs, John P. 
Peacock, Henry Moss, T. W. Brittain, James 
Laming Paduall, George Hooper Theydon, 
Richard Bunter, Henry Joseph Hance, 
Thomas Champness, Charles Mollett, Richard 
Webb, James Hill, George Porter, John 
Bearblock (Hall Farm,) John Francis, 8. B. 
Gooch, Frederick Francis, Henry Joslin, Wm. 
Baker, Wm. Blewitt, Thomas Surridge, Row- 
land Cowper, Collinson Hall, 8.R. G. Francis, 
Daniel Haws, Wm. Freeman, W. Sworder, 
Charles Pratt, Daniel Hicks. 

Grays Districr.—Messrs Richard Meeson, J. 
Curtis, T. Sturgeon, Thos. Skinner, Chas. 
Asplin, Chas. Squier, W. L. Bell, W. C. Cook, 
J. Sawell, Richard Knight, W. Willis, W. 
Stevens, H. Sackett, R. Bright, J. Nokes, R. 
Cliff, C. Sturgeon, R. Ingram, D. Jackson, 
— Uwins, H. Long, 8. Newcome, A. Causton, 
— Woodthrope, Rev. W. Goodchild, Rev. C. 
Day, Rev. H. 8. Hele, Rev. J. Boulby, Rev. 
J. Tucker. 

BIL_ericay.—Messrs Isaac Crush, J. Brewitt, 


G. Shaw. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, 

GLAMORGAN.—Rey. Robert Knight, Captain 
Boteler, Dr Carne; Messrs A. Murray, E. 
David, William Llewellyn, and R. Franklen, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, EAST. 

CIRENCESTER AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— 

Messrs P. Matthews, Edmund Ruck, David 


Bowly. 
HIAMPSHIRE, NORTH. 
Axton Distrrict.—Messrs H. Holding, Edward 
Knight, H. J. Mulcock, W. Garnett, J. 


gan 
Basinostoke.—Mr George Harriott. 
TLAMPSHIRE, SOUTH. 
BotLtey AND Sours Hants.—Messrs Edward 
Twynam, Josh, Blundell, Caleb Gater, W. C. 


Spooner. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—Mr Henry Higgins. 

Lepsury Disrricr.—Rev. Edward Higgins, 
Messrs Reynolds Petton, Thomas France. 

Ross District.—Mr H. Chillingworth. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

HuNTINGDONSHIRE.— Rev. James Linton, 
Messrs John Mann, Hammond, Ibbot Mason, 
Robert T. Moseley, Geo. Brighty, Peter Pur- 
vis, * ohn Warsop. 

KENT, EAST. 

East con —Sir B. W. Bridges, Bart., 
Messrs D. H. Carttar, Edward Hughes, John 
Abbot, Edward C. Hughes, Rey. Bradley 
Dyne, Musgrave Hilton, Charles Neame. 
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KENT, WEST. 

CRANBROOK.—Rev. W. M. 8. Marriott, Messrs 
J. E. King, R. Tooth, Geo. Hinds, J. E. 
Wilson. 

GRAVESEND.—W. M. Smith, Esq., late high 
sheriff, Messrs W. F. Dobson, T. me ag 
Pinching, W. E. Russell, R. ©. Arnold, J 
Armstrong, W. Brown, Ww. Hubble, T. Mace, 

—— .—Messrs W. Mauclark, W. Miles. 

ake 

MarpsTone.—Messrs T. Abbott, F. B. Eloy, 
G. Powell. 

EpENBRIDGE.—Messrs W. Searle, 
Holmden, Geo. Arnold. 

Szevenoaks.—Messrs J. Selby, G. Turner, E. 
Crook. 

BromLey.—Messrs Hammond, Moysar, and 
Edgerton. 

DartrForp. — Messrs W. Allen, J. Solomon, 
and Slaughter. 

ToNBRIDGE.—Reyv. G. Woodgate, and others. 

Wrotuam.—Messrs Leary, ‘Thomas Spencer, 
and Charlton. 

LANCASHIRE, SOUTH. 

Liverroo.. — Messrs Richard C. Naylor, W. 
Clever Chapman, Charles Turner, Lawrence 
Peel, Thomas Bold. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, NORTH. 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—Messrs Perkins, G. Kilby. 
Wa .ttHam.—Messrs John Clark, I’, Vincent. 

LEICESTERSHIRE SOUTH. 

Market HarzBoroveu.— Messrs Edward 
Fisher, jun., Josh. Perkins. 

HinckLtey.—Messrs Matthew Oldacres, Jolin 
Champion, Charles D. Breton, Thomas Swin- 
nerton, John Brown, Richard Warner, Jolin 
P. Cooke, James H. Ward. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, NORTH. 

LINCOLN AND Linpsey. —Colonel Sibthorp, 
M.P., R. A. Christopher, Esq., M.P., T. 
Greetham, Mr J. G. Stevenson. 

Grimspy.—Mr F. Iles. 

Caistor.—Mr Wm. Torr. 

AL¥Forp.—Mr W. Loft. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, SOUTH. 

Lone Sutton AND HoLBeAcu.—Messrs Wim. 
Skelton, Spencer Skelton, George Prest. 

SLEAFORD.—Messrs Tinley and Nickolls. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, EAST. 

East LincotnsHinge.—Messrs Fricker, Joseph 
Rinder, jun. 

NORFOLK, EAST. 

NortH WALsHAM.—John Warnes, Esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Messrs Gray, Rogers, 

and J. Scriven. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
NorRTHUMBERLAND.—Sir Matthew White Rid- 

ley, Bart., Messrs Robert David, John Ayers- 
by, John Robson, Walter Johnson, Thomas 
Smith, H. Wilkin. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

NortH NotrinGHAMSHIRE. — Messrs Jolin 
Holmes, John Walker, T. Hopkinson: 

SoutH NorrinGHAMSHIRE. — Messrs George 
Storer, W. Chouler, Richard Milward, W. 
Champion, J. Parkinson, jun., H. Gilbert. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banpury.—Messrs 8. Lovell, J. Gardner, J. 


sen., J. 


Selby. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 
RuTLaNnD Brancu.—Meassrs Thomas Spencer, 
Christopher Smith, Samuel Cheetham. 
UrrincuamM BRAncu.—Messrs Owsley, Edward 
Wortley. 
SHROPSHIRE, NORTH. 
SHROPSHIRE.—!our delegates. 
Oswestry District.—S. Bickerton, Esq. 
SHROPSHIRE, SOUTH. 
Bripenortu.—E. W. Powell, Esq., John Ste- 
phens, Esq. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, WEST. 
SomMERSET.—Messrs Cridland and Bult, Jolin 
Wood, H. G. Andrews, R. Hooke, J. Hooke. 











LANGPORT AND BripcewatTer District.— 
Mr John King, (vice chairman,) and Mr T.B. 
* . Morle. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, NORTH. 
Strarrorp.—Major Chetwynd, Messrs!T. Harts- 
horne, W. T. Lockyer, C. Keeling, J. Nickis- 
son, J. Aston. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, SOUTH. 
Ecc esuaLL Brancu.—Rev. V. G. Yonge, 
Rev. Charles Mainwaring. 
SUFFOLK. 
East SurroLk —Rev. Mr Alston, Messrs John 
Mosely, N. Barthropp, P. Dykes, W. Bloss. 
Ipswich Brancu.—C. Lillingston, Esq. Deputy 
Lieutenant, Messrs T. Haward, W. F. Schrie- 
ber, J. Garnall, Venn, W. Back, W. Rodwell, 
J. D. Everett, Morgan, R. C. Perry, Mark 
Wade, Rev. F. K. Steward. 
HARTISMERE Brancu.—Dr Chevalier, Messrs 
Samuel Peck and Deck. 
Srrapproke District.—W. L. B. Frener, 
Esq., Rev. A. Cooper. 
West SuFrro.x.—Messrs King, Vrall, Simpson, 
Woodward, George Gayford. 
Cosrorp Hunprep.—Messrs C. Kersey, P. 
Postans. 
Buneay Brancu.—Two delegates. 
SURREY, EAST. 
K1nGsTton.— Messrs G. Nightingale and Daniels. 
Croypon Brancu. — Messrs Cressingham, 
(chairman,) Rowland, Raincock, Robinson, 
Walker, and Gutteridge. 
— Brancu.—Messrs Peter, Caffyn, Jesse 
‘ym. 
TanoripcE HunpreD Brancu.— Messrs Isaac 
Stavely, Edward Kelsey. 
SURREY, WEST. 
West Surrey Unirep AssociatTion.—Col. 
Holme Summer, Rowland Goldhawk, Esq. 
Epsom District.—Messrs Francis Garner and 
King. 
Dorxine District.—Messrs Weller and Dewd- 


ney. 
SUSSEX, EAST, 
Sussex.—Messrs W. Rigden, A. Denman, 8. 
H. Bigg, Edward Wyatt. 
East Grinstep.—Messrs George Head, Wm. 
Turner, John Rose, John Mills, John Payne. 
WARWICKSHIRE, NORTH. 
Ruesy and Douncnurcn BRANCH.—Messrs 
H. Townsend, John Perkins. 
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Sutton Co.prieLp.—The Hon. E. 8. Jervis, 
W. M. Jervis, Esq., Rev. W. K. B. Bedford, 
Messrs R. Fowler, R. Fowler, jun., Boding- 
ton, Sadler, Osborne, Buggins. 

CoLEesHILL.—Messrs Cook, Gilbert, H. Thorn- 
ley, John York, and Dr Davies. 

WARWICKSHIRE, SOUTH. 

WARWICKSHIRE.—Messrs Edward Greaves, C. 
M. Caldecott, Luke Pearman, J. H. Walker, 
W. W. Bromfield, R. Hemming, S. Umbers, 
B. Sedgeley, John Moore, H. Brown. 

WILTSHIRE, NORTH. 

Messrs G. Brown, W. Ferris, J. A. Williams, 
R. Strange, J. Wilkes, E. L. Rumbold, L. 
Waldron. 

WILTSHIRE, SOUTH. 

SALISBURY BRANcH.—Messrs Stephen Mills, 
F. King, George Burtt, Leonard Maton, B. 
Pinnegar, — Lush. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, WEST. 

WORCESTERSHIRE BrANCH.—The Hon. and 
Key. W. C. Talbot, F. Woodward, Esq., 
Richard Gardner. 

YORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—Mr TT. Collins, jun., of 
Scotton. 

EasinGwoLp.—Mr Charles Harland. 


- YORKSHIRE, EAST RIDING. 


East Ripinc.—Mr John Almack. 

MALTton.—E. Cayley, Esq. 

Ho_pERNEsS.—Messrs Josh. Stickney and G. 
C. Francis. 

Pock.LinGTon.— — Cross. 

YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. 

BorouGHBRIDGE BRANCH.—Wm. Josh. Colt- 
man, Esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

ScortisH Protective AssociATion.—Sir J. 
Drummond, Bart., Professor Aytoun, Pro- 
fessor Low, Dr Gardner, Messrs Geo. Makgill, 
Jno. Dickson, Jno. Dudgeon, J. Murdoch, 
J. Shand, Blackwood, Garland, Hugh Wat- 
son, Cheyne, Steuart of Auchlunkart. 

East LoruHian.—Sir Jno. Hall, Bart. of Dun- 
glass, Messrs R. Scot Skirving and Aitchi- 
son, of Alderston. 

ABERDEENSHIRE.—Dr Garden. 

IRELAND. 
County Down.—The Marquis of Downshire- 


The noble Cuarrman rose and said—Gentlemen, it will not be necessary for me 
upon the present occasion to trespass but a few moments upon your attention, because 
I am happy to say that there are gentlemen much more able to discuss the question 
upon which we are met here to-day than the individual who now stands before you 
—more able, I say; but there is no manin the United Kingdom who is more deeply 
impressed than I am with the conviction that, if this country is to continue to be great 
and free, moderate import duties must be imposed (loud cheers.) Though some per- 
sons have called free trade a “ great experiment,” and wish us to wait and see what 
the result of that “ experiment ” is to be, I tell them fairly now, that that experi- 
ment has been tried—that it has failed—and that common sense always said it would 
fail (great cheering.) But during the trial of this “ great experiment,” have they 
calculated the amount of hazard which they are incurring? Are they aware of the 
mass of landowners and tenant-farmers of England who must be cast away if this 
experiment is not immediately put an end to? (loud cheers.) We are met here to- 
day to receive deputations from different parts of the country, and it has been thought 
advisable to convene this meeting, because doubts have been expressed in Parliament. 
whether distress was universal or not. We are met to-day to hear from the tenant- 
farmers from various parts of the country the prospects of their localities (hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, I fear those prospects are bad indeed. But still I will say before you 
that which I stated in Parliament—that I have the greatest confidence in the good 
feeling of the people of England (cheers.). I believe that the tenant-farmers will 
follow the advice which I have ventured to give them, and persevere (hear, hear.) 
They know the justice of their cause. Let you, all of you, when you return home, 
tell your neighbours to persevere; and depend upon it, justice will, sooner or later, 
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be done to you (loud cheers.) I will not now detain you longer than to say I hope 
that the expressions which may be made use of here to-day will be to show that, ill 
used as we are, we are still loyal to our Sovereign, and firmly attached to the consti- 
tution of our country (tremendous cheering.) 

Mr T. W. BOOKER, Ex-High-Sheriff of Glamorganshire, of Velindra House, near 
Cardiff, was then called upon by the noble chairman, and amidst great applause 
stepped forward to propose the first resolution—* That the difficulty and intolerable 
distress pervading the agricultural and other great interests of the country, and 
the state of deprivation and suffering to which large masses of the industrial popula- 
tion are reduced, are, in the opinion of this meeting, fraught with consequences the 
most disastrous to the public welfare, and if not speedily remedied must proye fatal 
to the maintenance of public credit, will endanger the public peace, and may even 
place in peril the safety of the state.”— Mr Booker spoke as follows: My lord 
duke, my lords, and gentlemen,—It is, I do most unfeignedly assure you, with the 
deepest diffidence, if not with the deepest reluctance, that I stand before you thus 
early in the proceedings of this most eventful day ; for, gentlemen, I came here under 
the sincere hope that I might be allowed to listen to others instead of myself occupy- 
ing your time. But there are times, and this is an occasion, when I feel that it would 
ill become any man to shrink from the discharge of a public duty which those with 
whom he has an identity of feeling and a community of interest will and wish should 
devolve upon him. Humble, therefore, though my name may be, yet I will, without 
further apology, proceed at once to the objects which have called us together. (Cheers.) 
At this time of day, and on this occasion, I need not, I think, enter upon any lengthened 
argument, nor need I adduce any elaborate statements of statistical facts, to prove 
that the condition of Great Britain and Ireland and her dependencies is, to say the 
least, most unsatisfactory. (Hear, hear.) Your own experience will tell you that. 
Therefore to save your time, and with a knowledge of those who will have to follow 
me, I will assume three propositions. First of all, I will assume that the agricultural 
interest is immeasurably the most important interest of the state. (Hear.) 
Secondly, I will assume that that interest is in a state of alarming and greatly 
increasing depression. (Hear, hear.) And, thirdly, I will assume that that depres- 
sion is occasioned and aggravated by the adoption and continuance in that altered 
policy of the country which now prevails. (Cheers.) I presume that my two first 
propositions will be conceded to me everywhere; and as to the third, here at least I 
presume we are unanimous, that the difficulties, the dangers, the distresses, and the 
disasters that now accompany us are attributable to that vile, suicidal policy falsely 
called free trade. (Cheers.) Having gone thus far, and having arrived at this point, 
it will not be of much advantage to you that I should dwell long upon the nature and 
extent of the distress which now accompanies you, and now environs you. That I 
will leave to others of those intelligent practical men who, in such multitudinous 
numbers, have left their homes and have come here to tell, in this central heart of 
England, their feelings upon the distresses and dangers that have overtaken them. 
But J will just glance at what is the prevailing symptom of the distress of the pre- 
sent day. And, strange as it may appear, the prevailing symptom is cheapness— 
cheapness of all the necessaries and conveniences of life—cheapness of the bountiful 
gifts of Providence, the productions of the earth—cheapness of the works of man, 
the produce of his skill and labour. And how is it that this cheapness, which augurs 
plenty and abundance, should not be accompanied with its usual, nay, its invariable 
concomitants—ease, enjoyment, safety, and repose? (Cheers.) There must be some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in a state which produces such startling results. It was 
the opinion of one whose opinion, and whose memory too, ought to be an object of 
veneration with every Free-trader, as unquestionably they are of respect, from the 
sterling, amiable, pains-taking qualities of the man—I allude to the late Mr Huskisson 
—it was his opinion, and he delivered it in his place in the House of Commons so 
long ago as the year 1815—it was his opinion that nothing could be more delusive 
than the proposition that cheapness in the price of provisions is always a benefit. On 
the contrary, cheapness, without a demand for labour, is a symptom of distress. 
(Cheers.) The French, he adds, in his day, had cheapness without capital, and that 
was a proof in them of progressive decay. But this all-pervading state of cheapness 
is so ably glanced at and set forth in a document which I hold in my hand, and which 
has been transmitted to me since my arrival in town, that I cannot forbear quoting 
some passages from it. It is the Address of the Metropolitan Trades’ Delegates to 
their fellow-countrymen, on the interests and the present position of the labouring 
classes of the empire ; and if there can be words of solemn warning and import, they 
are contained in this most extraordinary document. It commences :— 
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 Fellow-Countrymen,—There is not recorded an era in the history of our country, 
nor, indeed, in the history of all nations, when the great subject of the natural and 
social rights of those who live by means of their labour was required to be so thought- 
fully considered, so clearly explained, and so zealously and faithfully supported, as 
the present era.” 

It afterwards goes on to treat the question of cheapness thus :— 

“ We have it announced to us that it is under the operation of unregulated, stimu- 
lated, and universal competition, we are henceforth to live. 

“ Cheapness is proclaimed to be the one great and desirable attainment. But the 
cheapness that is attained under this system is not the result of fair and distributory 
abundance—being mainly acquired by diminishing the enjoyments, or the consump- 
tion, of those by whose labour productions are derived, and by that economy of labour 
by which, in so many instances, the labourer is cast off altogether from employment, 
because a cheaper, that is, a less consuming instrument than his body, is invented 
and applied. The labour of the working man thus becomes a superfluous commodity 
in the market, so that he must either be an outcast altogether from society, or else 
find some way of doing more work for less of materials of consumption ; and even then, 
if he should succeed in this course of realising cheapness, he becomes instrumental in 
bringing many others of his fellow-labourers down to the same degraded level to 
which he is reduced. (Loud cheers.) 

* Bad and appalling, however, as is the existing condition of so many whose only 
means of supporting themselves and their families is the exercise of their daily 
labour, yet we maintain that the prospect before us is still more dark and gloomy. 
We declare to you our conviction that a far greater degree of suffering and of 
destitution impends over the labouring class and their families, both of this and of 
all other nations, unless the falseness of the free or competitive system be thoroughly 
penetrated, clearly exposed, and a course of general commerce, very different from 
that emanating from the free system, be entered upon.” (Great cheers.) In this 
manner do these practical men, who are practically groaning under the evils of this 
altered system, dispose of the question of cheapness. The men whose signatures are 
appended to that document, have done me the honour also of communicating with 
me since I have been in town, and of stating to me what their intentions and objects 
are. They write me on the 4th of May inst. that “The delegates have a desire to 
collect all the statistics in their power showing the decline in the employment of the 
people, and also showing the gradual falling-off of wages since the introduction of 
free-trade measures to their respective trades ; and also the condition of those trades 
which have not been directly interfered with by foreign imports, but which the dele- 
gates have reason to believe are indirectly affected by the displaced hands, from other 
industrial branches, continually forcing themselves into the above-mentioned trades 
—this is the reason they have appealed to all who are friends to native industry for 
assistance.” But, gentlemen, it is said that free trade has not yet had fair play. 
Most fortunately I am indebted to the kindness and courtesy of a member of parlia- 
ment, a personal friend of my own, the invaluable member for Falmouth, Mr Gwyn, 
for the returns of trade and navigation up to the close of last month, which only 
appeared and were placed in my hands last night. I have gone through these 
documents with all the business habits that I am capable of ; and I come to this con- 
clusion and result, the truth of which I defy any Free-trader to controvert. (Cheers.) 
The flourishing state of the cotton trade is boasted of. Why, these documents prove 
to you that the export of cotton goods has increased 10 per cent, but the consumption 
of cotton altogether has decreased 20 per cent. (Loud cheers.) And what doesthisshow? 
That there is a decrease in the consumption of cotton of 30 per cent. What! free trade 
not had fair play! Why, our colonies have had free trade for the last twenty years. 
For the last ten years they have had the blessing of free and unrestricted trade, and let 
me appeal to any colonist, what is the universal language which defies even contradic- 
tion—We are ruined! (loud cheers.) Our own British possessions get their supplies 
cheaper from the United States than they can from Great Britain or our North 
American colonies. They expend the property of their own colonies, and of ours too, 
which they get there, in fostering the trade of our rivals to the destruction and 
exclusion of their own. Free trade not had fair play! Why, what have been its 
effects in Ireland? (hear, hear.) In the year 1844 or 1845, there were of acres 
cultivated in wheat in Ireland, 1,059,620 ; but in 1847, the blessed year that fol- 
lowed the consummation of free trade, the number was reduced to 743,871, and in 
1848 it was still further reduced to 565,746, thus showing a decrease in three years 
of the palmy days of free trade of no less than 500,000 acres of wheat, equal to the 
production of 2,100,000 quarters, and in value, at what ought to be the price of 
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wheat, upwards of six millions sterling. (Shouts of “hear, hear.”) This shows with 
a vengeance that capital is flowing from the banks of the Shannon to the shores of 
the Vistula (hear, hear.) Free trade not had fair play! What will you, farmers, 
your wives and daughters, say to this? In the year 1833, the export of salt butter 
from Ireland was 25,000 tons, in value L.3,000,000 sterling, and it would take 260,000 
cows to produce that quantity of butter. Now, let the Free-traders tell us what has 
been the export of salt butter from Ireland during the last year (hear, hear.) 
Ireland has broken up her old pastures, and has sown wheat upon them; and yet 
with all that forced and ruinous cultivation, the foreigner beats her out-and-out. 
But it is only a waste of time to go through the extent and the nature of the dis- 
tress which afflicts you. I will no longer dilate upon it. I will leave its effects 
upon England to those admirable men whose public spirit and whose private wrongs 
have brought them here. And I will at once ask, what is to be the remedy? You 
will answer me with one acclaim, There can be but one, and that is a return to the 
policy of protection to native industry (cheers.) And how is this remedy to be 
attained? Why, by a cordial union of all classes whose labour has been invaded, 
and the produce of whose skill, enterprise, and industry has been excluded by that 
vile policy which has supplanted us in our own markets. I presume, and I say it 
with all respect and deep humility, that you can have no remaining hope from the 
present parliament (cheers), nor from the present advisers of the Crown (tremendous 
cheering.) But we have a constitutional sovereign, who well knows that her own peace 
and happiness depend upon the welfare and prosperity of her people. She well knows 
that upon that peace and prosperity, not only her own happiness, but the security of 
her throne (cheers,) and the stability of the monarchy that she administers, all alike 
depend (cheers.) Let us carry to the foot of the throne the wishes of her faithfu? 
people. Let us tell her of the distress and difficulties that are overtaking the indus- 
trious cultivators of the soil of the empire which she benignly governs. (Loud cries 
of “hear.”) Let us tell her of the dangers and disasters that environ the hard- 
working, industrious occupiers of the territorial domains of the ancient nobility and 
gentry of her land (hear, hear.) Let us tell her, as the noble duke said, that, 
although oppressed, we are still faithful—still uncompromising—-still unswerving— 
still unseduceable—still loyal and true to her; and I will stake my life on it, that 
she will be compassionate and true to us (hear, hear.) The humble individual who 
now addresses you is no proud aristocrat—he is no lordly possessor of wide-spread 
territorial domains ; but he has obtained his fortune by the active pursuits of com- 
mercial industry (hear, hear.) He affords daily employment to hundreds, and thou- 
sands are dependent for their daily bread on his care and success (hear, hear.) I 
hope, therefore, that I speak with a due sense of the responsibility of my words and 
actions ; and I desire—and, with God’s blessing, I shall use every energy and talent 
that my Maker has endowed me with (loud cheers)—I desire, and with God’s help, 
I shall endeavour to transmit to my children’s children unimpaired those laws and 
liberties, those customs and institutions, which have afforded me protection during 
my own career of successful toil (cheers.) You will take one word of counsel from 
me. You, the owners and industrious occupiers of the soil, will, I hope, from this 
yast assembly hurl back with proud defiance that gross threat, that, if success should 
attend your exertions for a restoration of protection, the foundations of property 
would be shaken to their centre (hear, hear.) Such is the language used by Free- 
traders in fustian, in words as well as in merchandise (hear, hear.) Ay, forsooth, 
by the apostle of peace, who would have the manly quarrels of nations, as well as of 
individuals, settled by palaver and humbug, instead of musketry and gunpowder 
(great cheering.) Hurl back, I say, that defiance, and let your answer reach the 
ears of all who dare to obstruct the exercise of free discussion, and the results of 
free discussion in this hitherto free and prosperous land (hear.) But, in the struggle 
that must of necessity ensue before we can obtain the gracious accession of our 
beloved Sovereign to the prayers of her people, it may and will happen that our 
friends who, amidst treachery and desertion unparalleled (hear, hear,) had stood firm 
and faithful to their principles and professions, may be inconvenienced, and that their 
seats in the legislature may be jeopardised by the miscellaneous onslaught of our 
ministerial and jacobinical opponents (hear, hear.) But this must not, this shall not, 
be ; for these men must be protected at the hustings (hear, hear.) When I look at 
this vast, this magnificent assemblage—when I consider whom and what it repre- 
sents—I cannot for a moment doubt that there are, in the ranks of the protectionists 
of England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, a thousand men who will put down their 
hundred pounds a-piece to form a fund against all aggressors (hear,hear.) For 
myself, I shall at once avow that I will be one, either of a thousand to put down my 
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hundred pounds (hear, hear,) or, if need be, I will be one of a hundred to put down 
my thousand pounds (loud cheers,) for this national, this necessary object. And 
then, having done our duty, and having among our hereditary legislators a Richmond 
(cheers,) a Stanhope (hear,) a Stanley (cheers,) an Eglinton, a Talbot, a Downshire, a 
Malmesbury, a Beaufort, and a host of others, who will forgive me if I now fail to 
name them ; and a Disraeli (great cheering followed the mention of Mr Disraeli’s 
name,) a Granby (hear, hear,) a Manners (hear, hear,) a Beresford, a Stuart, a Newde- 
gate, and many more such whom we will send to aid them in the House of Commons, 
let us commit our cause, the cause of peace and plenty, the cause of truth and justice 
(cheers,) the sacred cause of protection to native industry and capital (hear, hear) — 
let us commend that cause to our Sovereign, to our country, and to our God (loud 
cheers.) My lords and gentlemen, I must apologise for the undue length at which 
I have addressed you. I thank you most cordially for the kindness and the enthu- 
siasm with which you have listened to me, and I now beg to propose the resolution 
with which I have the honour to be intrusted. 

The honourable gentleman sat down amidst the most deafening cheers. 

Mr W. CHOULER, South Muskham, Newark, Notts, in rising to second the 
resolution, said he should not waste their time by offering any apologies for his unfit- 
ness to address them upon that occasion. He had come forward to state facts, and 
he should at once proceed to discharge that duty to the best of his ability. He 
should first of all advert to the state of the labourers in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. He could state that the wages of those labourers had of late been 
reduced nominally from 12s. to 10s., and in some parts of the county to 9s. a-week ; 
while the real reduction was much greater, because, in consequence of the depressed 
condition of their employers, they had been deprived of that piece-work by which 
they had formerly earned a further sum of ls. or 2s. a-week. Since he had come to 
London he had received a statement of the condition of the labourers in a part of 
Leicestershire which adjoined South Nottinghamshire, and from that statement he 
found that during the winter there had been many unemployed labourers in that 
district ; and that latterly, even at the approach of the spring-time, eight of those 
labourers had been going about begging. They had not asked, however, for alms, but 
for employment, by which they could have obtained an honest livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. (Hear, hear.) Now, he appealed to every one whom he 
was addressing, whether a cultivator of the soil could be placed in a more heartrending 
situation than when he found himself unable to afford employment to an honest and 
industrious, but necessitous labourer? But, feeling dissatisfied with things at home, 
he had taken some trouble to ascertain how the labourers are situated in other dis- 
tricts with which he had no immediate connexion. As a matter of course, he had 
thought that the place in which he might expect to find perfection was the estate of 
Sir Robert Peel. (Loud cries of “hear, hear,” jeers, and laughter.) He had read 
the document issued some time since by Sir Robert Peel to his tenantry, and through 
his tenantry to the country at large ; and from the wording of that document he had 
been led to suppose that in the parish of Kingsbury, the property of Sir Robert Peel, 
the labourers were fully employed, well housed, and well fed. But he would tell 
them what he had seen there only a few days ago. The parish of Kingsbury was an 
extensive one, and the farms there were large, for that part of the country, as they 
varied from 300 to 400 acres. But instead of the labourers in Kingsbury being 
lodged in comfortable cottages, he found scarcely any labourers’ cottages upon 
the estate. There were no small holdings, no cottage allotments in the parish; 
and he had been told that the labourers employed in it resided at a distance of two 
or three miles from the place. The fact was, that for some years a system had been 
carried on in that parish for reducing the number of its agricultural labourers, 
(hear, hear,) and removing the poor off the property. He confessed he only won- 
dered that the “ 7’imes Commissioner ” had not been down there (hear, and laughter,) 
to tell the tenautry how much of the physical force of the labourer was lost by 
living so far from his work. But he had found worse than that. He had found 
that English labourers were being gradually displaced by low-priced Irish labourers. 
He had found that the tenants of Sir Robert Peel had been employing during the 
winter, as well as during the summer, six or eight Irish labourers each, to whom they 
paid little or no money wages. (Cries of “shame.”) Nowhe should not have thought 
much about that if he had found that the Irish labourers were prospering, as they 
are British subjects; but he had seen them in a very wretched condition, to which 
the English labourers also were being rapidly reduced. The Irish there have no 
house to live in, no bed to lie on, or fire to go to, but lay on straw in an outhouse; 
therefore this system has this tendency,—to depress the English labourer to the 
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Irish or Continental level, without elevating the other. He would pass, however, 
from the parish of Kingsbury to a district represented by another lion of the day. 
(A laugh.) They would recollect that Mr C. Villiers, the member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, had stated at the commencement of the session that there had been L.91,000,000 
a-year saved to the country by the fall in prices which had followed the adoption of 
the free-trade policy. Now it had occurred to him that the constituents of Mr Villiers 
must. have obtained a pretty good share of that sum. But he had found that in 
Wolverhampton the poor-rates had been gradually increasing during the last eight 
or ten years. It appeared that, during the twelve months ending in March 1842, the 
poor-rates in the union of Wolverhampton had not amounted to half the sum which 
they had reached during the twelve months ending in March 1850. It further 
appeared that in the year ending March 25,1849, they had amounted to only 
L.10,007, while in the year ending March 25, 1850, they had amounted to L.11,625. 
He had mentioned these facts for the purpose of showing that the people of Wolver- 
hampton had derived no advantage from the supposed saving of L.91,000,000 a-year 
effected by the adoption of a free-trade policy. But he said, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no such saving had been made. He admitted that that sum had been 
lost to one class in this country (hear, hear,) but he denied that it had been gained 
by any other. (Cheers and laughter.) Lord John Russell said last Friday night 
week, that if Mr Henley brought forward a direct motion in favour of protection, he 
should be prepared to show that the great mass of the people were in possession of 
as great comforts as they ever had been. Now this was three months after the 
country had been said to have been the gainer of L.91,000,000 a-year, and yet all 
that Lord John Russell could say was that the people were in “as good” a position 
as ever they were. He would admit, if necessary, that this sum had been lost to one 
class, but it had not been gained by another. He should not be so much dis- 
satisfied if the farmers had lost it, if only some other class had gained it. But the 
farmers had lost it and no one in this country had gained it. (Cheers.) Two-thirds of 
the people of this country were engaged in agricultural pursuits, and could any 
policy, he would ask, be more suicidal than to deprive them of L.91,000,000 
a-year, without conferring any benefit on the remaining one-third of the popula- 
tion? (Hear, hear.) He had no hesitation in saying that the agriculturists, as 
a body, had never been in a worse position than that in which they were at pre- 
sent placed. He felt convinced that, if the existing prices for agricultural produce 
were to continue much longer, the tenant-farmers would be wholly unable to 
afford full employment to labourers; great efforts had been made last winter to 
employ the labourers; and when parliament met we were told, because we had 
employed them, that there was no distress. But if the class of able-bodied 
labourers were offered no alternative but to perish from destitution or to enter 
the workhouse, he had no hesitation in saying that this country would soon ‘be 
reduced to a state which he should be most sorry to witness. Already the agri- 
cultural labourers talked of combinations; and although the farmers might be able 
to stem the torrent by affording them employment until the termination of the 
harvest, he could not help anticipating the most serious perils after that period. 
The labourers did not blame the farmers for their condition, for they were well 
aware that the farmers had not the means for affording them employment ; and 
under those circumstances, could it be expected that the farmers would mouut 
their horses for the purpose of opposing the just demands of their humbler fellow- 
countrymen? (Hear, hear.) If a man was willing and able to work in this 
country, he had a right to have the means of living in comfort in it. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr Cobden had said what he would do if a system of protection were 
re-established, and what would then become of the landlords. But I will 
say openly and publicly, that if the landlords will stick to us, we will stick 
to them. (Loud and enthusiastic cheers.) But I will go further than that— 
I have not yet quite finished the subject. We own nine-tenths of the horses 
of the kingdom, and we have the men to ride upon them. (Vociferous 
cheering.) And we go further still: we will support the Crown as well 
as the landlords. (Cheers.) Her Majesty need not fear, if she turn her back 
upon the towns, that she will not be supported. Protected ourselves, we 
will protect her against all assailants. (Loud cheers.) Mr Chouler then 
proceeded to say that, in his opinion, it matters not what prices were, pro- 
vided all interests were placed upon the same footing. But if one interest were 
reduced below another, if employment were lessened whilst taxation was kept up, if 
more money left the country than came into it, the result must be beggary. (Cries 
of “ Hear,” and “ Now for the rents.”) He would come to that directly; but first 
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stop a bit. (Laughter.) He had not quite done yet, (cheers ;) but would mention 
to them the case of a tenant-farmer who had applied to him for advice as to what he 
should do under his present circumstances. This gentleman occupied three farms, 
had a large family, and employed a good deal of capital. The ages of his children 
varied from 24 to 9. He stated that his wheat wanted hoeing, and that he had no 
money to do it with; that he intended to have placed his family on the farms, but 
that if he were to do so they could not live. What could he do with them? Some 
of them were too old to be put to trades, and then, if he were to take out his capital, 
all his dead stock would go almost for nothing. He (Mr Chouler) knew he could 
not do anything for him. The man was a good cultivator, in good circumstances, 
and that was the case of hundreds and thousands of tenant-farmers. (Hear, hear.) 
Rent had been alluded to by some one just now. He had always regarded rent as a 
private bargain between two individuals. He did not come there to find fault with 
either his own landlord or the landlord class generally, because, as a class, he had 
seen them act as the very best friends of the people. But he did think that in this 
particular movement, latterly, they had left it almost entirely not only to the tenants 
to do the work—that he should not care anything about; but to defray all the expenses. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Now, if the tenant-farmer could not cultivate his land pro- 


_ perly, his labourers and himself would get worse off,and he would be in a worse 


position to pay his rent, his tithes, and his taxes; and if no tithes and rent were paid, 
how are the clergy and aristocracy to pay their taxes and servants ? (Cheers.) With 
regard to taxes, he would ask, was there a class of men in any other country who 
produced an article that was taxed from 75 to 100 per cent, before they could use 
it themselves ? for that was the case with the malt-tax in this country at the present 
moment. (Cheers.) Sir Robert Peel had told them that the food of the labouring 
man should be free from taxation ; but what was the fact? Why, he held in his 
hand a list of no less than 15 articles, all of which were eatables or drinkables, and 
necessaries to the poor man, which had to pay taxes at this moment. They were— 
butter, cheese, cocoa, coffee, corn and meal, eggs, fruits, hams, rice, spices, spirits, 
sugar, refined ditto, molasses, and tea; and they produced a revenue to the country 
of L.13,677,795. And yet this “wiseacre” had said that the food of the working 
man should be free from taxation. In addition to that, there were the articles of 
tobacco and snuff, which produced upwards of L.4,000,000 more. (Hear.) And 
was not tobacco a necessity of the working man? (Hear,hear.) Well, that brought 
the amount up to L.18,000,000 sterling, or more than one-third of the whole of the 
general taxation of the country, raised upon articles of food. (Laughter and cheers.) 
With regard to the malt tax, he thought that no impost was more unjust, because 
there was not a great quantity of malt liquor consumed by the higher classes, the 
greater portion being consumed by the working classes ; and, with the exception of 
one or two cyder counties, malt liquor, in one shape or other, was the universal 
beverage of the labourers. But beer must be taxed, forsooth! That was not the 
food of the people! (Hear.) There is only one other point (continued Mr Chouler) 
upon which I will make an observation, and that is with reference to the great 
“ Exhibition ” of 1851. (Oh, oh! groans and hisses.) I have heard of many curious 
things in my lifetime; but there is one thing which I have always regarded as vision- 
ary, or as never having had an existence—but it has actually been realised in this 
19th century, and in this great city—ay,in this year of grace 1850—a “ mare’s” 
(mayor’s) nest has been discovered. (Roars of laughter.) Yes; and in this “mayor’s 
nest ” was “ the Prince,” and what does “the Prince” say? Now I beg that it may 
be distinctly understood that I mean no disrespect to my Sovereign or the Prince ; 
but I came here to speak the truth, and I have spoken it fearlessly, and the truth I 
will know before I go home. The Prince says that, when you get the productions of 
all countries and nations before you, you have only to choose which is the cheapest 
and the best. Well, if you are to do that, is it not to show you that you have the 
opportunity of buying them? (Hear, hear.) A little umbrage has been taken at 
this exhibition as savouring somewhat of free-trade, and the royal commissioners 
have told us that they do not intend that the articles shall be sold, but that they 
shall be merely shown. But do you believe that the foreigner will bring his pro- 
duce across the Channel or the Atlantic, and take it back again without receiving 
English money for it? Now, I want to know who does speak the truth? (Cries of 
“the Prince.”) I suppose the Prince does. (Shouts of “no.”) ‘Well, well, have it 
as you like. (Roars of laughter.) I am come here as a delegate from the part of 
the country in which I reside. I came to seek the truth, and I will know it and 
declare it. I ask, is the foreign corn that will be imported into England in the year 
1851, to come in and be looked at without being sold? (Loud cheers.) What will 
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the foreigner say 2 Why, he will say “I care nothing about your ‘looks,’ give me 
your money” (Cheers and laughter.) That is what he will say. Itis my duty then 
to ascertain whether or not it is intended still to encourage the sending out of the 
country money which it would be better to circulate at home. And I hope I am not 
exceeding my functions as a delegate in asking that question. Now you have heard 
my opinions upon this subject, and the concluding remarks I shall make are these : 
that without an alteration this country will be so shaken—after harvest, mind you, 
as there will be a good deal of work until then, not before—that I am perfectly con- 
fident it will be totally impossible to preserve the public peace. (Loud cheers.) 
I am not surprised at untruths coming from the royal commission, considering whom 
that commission is composed of, when I find Peel and Cobden amongst them. (Groans 
and hisses.) There is one name amongst them, however, which | am always in the 
habit of speaking of with respect and honour, and that is the name of Lord Stanley. 
(Cheers.) How far he will come out from among these royal commissioners without 
harm (bravo, loud cheers, and laughter,) from such a den of—you must supply the 
rest—I “ not know, but I have confidence in the man. (Loud cheers, and great 
laughter. 

The resolution was put from the chair, and carried unanimously. 

Mr EDWARD BALL, Burwell, Cambridgeshire, then moved the next resolu- 
tion :-— That the indifference with which the just complaints of the people have been 
received by the House of Commons, its disinclination to adopt any measures for 
removing or alleviating the existing distress; and the want of sympathy it has exhibited 
for the sufferings of the people, have produced a widely-diffused feeling of disappoint- 
ment, discontent, and distrust, which is fast undermining their reliance on the justice 
and wisdom of Parliament, the best security for loyalty to the Throne, and for 
the maintenance of the invaluable institutions of the country.” The attendance of 
the noble duke this day, observed Mr Ball, imposes a fresh debt of gratitude upon us, 
and realises the hope we entertain, that whenever there is a grand field day he will be 
found in his right position—at the head of the troops. As our great commander, it is 
obligatory upon us that we should observe his orders, and one of those orders is, that 
we should express ourselves temperately and with moderation. (Hear, hear.) But 
I am sure that, from his experience of the field of conflict, he knows that sometimes 
the ardour and zeal of the British troops carry them somewhat beyond the exact line 
marked out by their leader and chief. (Cheers.) And if we should be found upon 
this occasion to advance a little beyond that strict line of propriety which he has 
chalked out for us, his kindness will excuse it when he knows that it is out of the 
fulness of our hearts, and the deep distress in which we are plunged, that we are 
assembled to-day to make our representations and complaints. (Cheers.) Coming, 
then, to the resolution which I have to propose, I ask is the allegation contained in it 
true ? For if the thing stated in it be not true, it is useless for us to use it as an argu- 
ment in justification of our assembling here to-day. Is it true? (Cries of “ Yes ; it 
is true.”) Is it true that the House of Commons has shown great disregard to our 
petitions? (Cheers.) Is it true that it has rushed on heedless of the entreaties of 
the whole body of agriculturists, and passed a measure which it was elected for the 
very end and purpose of preventing? This (proceeded Mr Ball) constituted the 
bitterness of their grief, that when Lord John Russell’s commercial measures of 1841 
were defeated, a new parliament was called, and the voice of the nation proclaimed 
through that parliament against free trade—that the great mass of the constituencies 
rallied around the banner of protection—that they raised such a number of men to 
represent them in the House of Commons, that Lord J. Russell was obliged to throw 
up the reins of government into the hands of Sir Robert Peel, who took the leadership 
of the House of Commons with a good majority of 100, who were thought truly and 
honourably to represent the agricultural interest, and ready to protect their cause. 
(Cheers.) Then he wanted to know if the complaint in the resolution was not just when 
they saw that very house, which was congregated for the express purpose of main- 
taining protection, unhesitatingly strike that protection down, defeat all their objects, 
blast all their hopes, and prove untrue and unfaithful to the great constituencies of the 
empire. (Loudcheers.) Isay,exclaimed Mr Ball, that we will never cease to repre- 
sent that it was not by fair and legitimate means that we were beaten (cheers;) but that 
it was by the unfair, the foul play, the treacherous betrayal of those who had headed 
us to lead us on to victory, but who conducted the enemy into the camp, introduced 
the foe into the citadel, and destroyed all our hopes and prospects. (Loud cheers.) 
That being true, what is the language of the Free-trader upon the occasion? He sees 
@ consequence that he never anticipated. He sees the result which we pointed out, 
and which he disbelieved. He finds that prices are as ruinous as we stated that they 
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would be, and that free trade is as great a hindrance to the welfare of agriculture as 
we always reported that it would be. And now how does he shelter himself? 
Instead of coming forward, and honestly saying we have failed—it was only an expe- 
riment, which was forced upon us, and having made an error we will endeavour to 
correct it—he says that it is an exceptional case; that it is not the legitimate conse- 
quence, but that there are some particular circumstances which make the principles 
of free trade press with unusual severity just now. (Hear,andoh.) Now, look at 
the reasoning of this. If the foreigner, when he had no hope of such a market being 
opened to him, could for the last two years send in a supply of nearly twenty-two 
million quarters of various descriptions of corn, and if he could do that out of his 
surplus produce, what will he do now that he has the market entirely open to him— 
when he has got our capital to improve his cultivation, and when he knows that he may 
produce and send an unlimited quantity into our markets? (Hear.) I want to know 
how it is that, with an express declaration of the principles of the people upon the ques- 
tion of free trade, the landlords in the House of Lords and in the House of Commons, 
contrary to their own creed and ia opposition to their own judgment, swerved from all 
that they had promised us, and threw up to those who were more impassioned and 
boisterous than themselves all that protection which they were bound in honour and in 
interest to uphold? (Loud cheers.) I feel that it is painful to speak of the landlords 
of this kingdom in the presence of so many of that aristocracy who shed a lustre upon 
their order, and whose presence here shows us how much they respond to our own 
principles. (Cheers.) We can never forget that those laurels which adorn the brow 
of the noble duke who presides over us were won in the most terrible and hard-fought 
encounters that ever brought glory, honour, and renown to the British arms, and that 
the noble duke has, from the period that he turned his sword into a ploughshare, ever 
stood true to the best interests of agriculture—(loud cheers)—has ever stood true to 
the declarations which he has made ; and under all changes, and in the midst of the 
vapourings of his opponents, has been steadfast, untarnished, and unsullied, and now 
comes before us with renewed glory and increased claims upon our gratitude and 
support. (Loud cheers.) We cannot forget that the noble lord on his right—the 
Earl Stanhope—(great cheering)—whom it has been my privilege for five-and-twenty 
years to follow in the paths of philanthropy—who has come to the evening of a long and 
a useful life, in which he has shown sympathy to the poor, and has had the best interests 
of his fellow-men at heart—that he comes here, too, for the purpose of giving his power- 
ful support to the great principles to which he and we are alike devoted. (Loud cheers.) 
They had also several other noble and honourable geatlemen present. They all knew 
the undaunted courage with which the Marquis of Downshire had fought for their 
right. They knew that the gentlemen around him were noble exceptions to that great 
defalcation which had been committed by so large a portionof the aristocracy. (Cheers.) 
Therefore, he (Mr Ball) could not discharge what he considered to be his duty now, 
without pointing them out as exceptions to the statement he was about to make— 
. that they had fallen, not by Cobden’s—that they had fallen, not by the League’s 
tricks—that they had fallen, not by the treachery of Peel; but because their land- 
lords—the aristocracy—those who should have upheld them—had swerved from their 
duty in the houses of Parliament. (Cheers.) We had the power—we had the majority 
~—we had the voice of the country, not loud, but strong and firm, and ready to mani- 
fest itself when the moment for action came ; but they were faint-hearted, they failed 
in the hour of need, and sacrificed us to the discordant elements of demagogueism 
and free-tradeism. (Uproarious cheering.) Moreover, they have contrived to take the 
full tale from the poverty and the debilitated circumstances of a struggling tenantry, 
(Loud cheers.) Let me put this simple case to you. I take the free-trade landlord, 
and I take the tenant-farmer. They are in partnership, are engaged in the same 
pursuit, and have a joint interest in the same property. A is the landlord, B the 
tenant-farmer. A comes to B and says, “ We niust make an experiment upon this 
land. We must introduce certain fresh modes of cultivation. We must change our 
plan ; and if we do so-and-so you will farm better, my rent will be more secure, and 
we shall be altogether in more favourable circumstances than before.” B, the tenant, 
says, * No, it is too frightful an experiment. No, it may involve me in ruin. No, 
you risk nothing—I risk all.’”? (Great cheering.) But A is the richer man—A has the 
greater power, and he insists upon the experiment being made, in spite of the tears 
and protestations of the tenant. In the legislature A assents that the experiment 
shall be made. Thus he sweeps away and brings down to ruin the tenant who, in his 
wretchedness, looks up to the landlord for relief ; and I do say that, according to the 
immutable principles of justice, and on the ground of what is due from man to man, 
the landlord, who is a party to the passing of free-trade measures, is bound to sustain 
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and uphold his tenant, and reimburse his losses, (Vehement cheers.) I want to 
know, also, if I have L.5000, L.10,000, or L.20,000, placed in the funds, and a similar 
sum invested in the land, both of them being sustained and supported by the law— 
I want to know if the land be to pay the interest of the national debt, whether it is 
fair and just to take away the income out of which the interest of the national debt 
is to be paid, and what right or justice there is in demanding the full payment of 
the national debt? (Loud cheers.) If the fundholder has looked on and encouraged 
the movement which was made to bring us to ruin, I want to know with what pro- 
priety or consistency he can ask to gather out of our ruined means the wealth which, 
under other circumstances, we would gladly and cheerfully pay him ? (Cheers.) But 
we are told that our landlords cannot now reverse this policy—that they have gone 
too far to recede—and Cobden, in that celebrated speech of his, which he made at 
the close of last year in Leeds, said “ Only let the agriculturist come forward and put 
on one shilling in the shape of corn duty, and I will create such a tumult as shall 
shake the kingdom to its centre.” (Laughter.) Most deliberately and dispassionately 
my answer to that is—The sooner the better ! (Tremendous cheering ; the whole of 
the vast assemblage rising to their feet, and waving their hat and hands.) I say 
that we have a conscience, that we have a superintending Providence, that we have 
laws violated, that we have all these things which will sustain and give endurance to 
us in any conflict that may approach ; and that, therefore, we may laugh at all 
threatenings, and set them at defiance. (Loud cheering.) But what have the tenant- 
farmers to fear at the approach of discord? Can you be worse off? (No, no.) Can 
any alteration damage you ? (Renewed cries of “no no.”) All is lost! Persevere in 
your free-trade laws, and there is no concealing the fact that, as a class, we are swept 
away. (Hear.) Persevere in those laws, our homes will be taken from us. Persevere 
in those laws, our wives will be without protection. Persevere in those laws, our 
children will become paupers. (Cheers.) Will you then tell me, when laws have been 
enacted that reduce me to that position, that I, a broken-hearted man, passing into 
poverty and my family degraded, that I shall fear the threats of a demagogue ? (Much 
cheering.) My answer for the whole body of the tenantry of the country is this— 
that we are disposed to risk all, brave all, dare all! (vociferous cheering, again and 
again repeated ;) and that we are prepared,come what will, and cost what it may, 
at the hour of our country’s peril, for our homes, our wives, and our families, to take 
those terrible steps which are the most frightful for a good and peaceable man to 
imagine, but which necessity and unjust treatment hurry us on and bring. us - 
to the contemplation of. (Vehement plaudits.) The most abominable part of it 
is this, however. If it had been a calamity brought on in the Providence of 
God—by the failure of the seasons, or by something which was above legislative con- 
trol, we would have humbly bowed to it. But here comes the scourge—we fell 
through the cowardice and faint-heartedness of him whom we considered to be the 
greatest of modern statesmen ; and when the history of the age that is passing has 
been recorded, it will tell us that at the same period there was in Italy a man (Count 
Rossi) who had been appointed minister of the Pope ; that he was the witness of 
a rising tumult and a coming desolation ; and that on the very morning of his death 
he was told not to go to the Senate, for if he did so there would be danger attending 
him. His reply was, “ I have taken office—and when I did that, I took not only its 
honours and emoluments, but its duties and its dangers.” He went to the Senate, 
and perished upon the steps of the Forum. But our statesman (Sir Robert Peel) saw 
the approach of the storm, quailed at the tempest, bowed down to the lowering cloud, 
dishonoured the country, brought infamy upon his own name, and poverty upon the 
people. (Great cheering.) 

Mr J. ALLIN WILLIAMS, of Wiltshire, seconded the resolution. He stood 
before them that day as a Wiltshire farmer, second to none in the kingdom in his 
Joyalty aud attachment to the throne and his love of the constitution of old England. 
(Cheers.) Moreover, he stood before them deputed by the farmers of the county of 
Wilts, for the purpose of protesting against the treatment to which the occupiers of 
the soil of Great Britain, as a class, had been subjected by the measures of her 
Majesty’s Ministers and by the House of Commons. (Cheers.) He wished he could 
think that those measures and their consequences had been properly considered and 
contemplated by their framers before they were brought forward. Despite the 
remonstrances of the defenders of the agricultural interest in the House of Commons, 
and of the noble duke in the chair, and of other noblemen in the Upper House of 
the Legislature, her Majesty’s Ministers persisted in those measures which must 
ultimately reduce the tenantry of England to beggary. (Hear, hear.) An individual, 
whom he would not name,as his name appeared to grate upon the ears of every 
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honest farmer in this country—(cheers)—but whom it was impossible to forget, as he 
had laid down maxims which they felt obliged to take up and consider—a few years 
ago that individual laid down, as a rule, that the British farmer could not grow 
wheat in this kingdom under 56s. per quarter. (Hear, hear.) And upon the faith 
of that statement many of the men that he saw before him, himself included, had 
entered into agreements with their landlords for the purpose of occupying their 
estates for a certain period of years. (Hear, hear.) He himself had taken a lease 
for 14 years. What, then, must be the condition of the farmers of those estates when 
they were obliged to sell wheat at 36s. per quarter? The consequence was, that all, 
or the greater part of those who were similarly situated with himself, must be ruined. 
Upon the same figures was also based the Tithe Commutation Act ; and by that act, 
which, as they too well knew, was ruled by a septennial clause, last year, when they 
were selling their wheat at the price of two guineas per quarter, they were com- 
pelled to pay after the rate of 54s. 10d. per quarter as the tithe of their produce ; 
and this year, when they were selling their wheat at from 36s. to 40s, per quarter, 
they had to pay upon an average of 53s. (Hear, hear.) It was on that account 
that he came there to proclaim that her Majesty’s Ministers had done the farmers 
a great piece of injustice, and that they had in fact emptied the pockets of the 
British farmers by their legislation. If there had been a necessity for the late 
Free-trade measures, (and he denied that there was any such necessity,) he con- 
tended that every portion of the community ought to have been made to bear a 
fair share of the burdens which had been placed upon the agriculturists. But 
what was the fact? He maintained that the industrious classes, the producers, 
alone were made to feel the burden, and that property and capital were wholly 
exempt. (Hear, hear.) The Free-traders, when proposing their ruinous measures, 
appear to have made a grand discovery, and assert, that we have no right to tax 
the food of the people. But did it ever enter their brains that on the wheat pro- 
duced by the British farmer he paid a large tax in the shape of the superior wages 
paid to the labourers as compared with those of the labourers of the foreigner, 
to meet the taxes that are imposed on them upon the necessaries of life? That 
in fact the proportion of labour in a quarter of wheat (which he would 
assert to be two-thirds) was taxed to the enormous extent of 33 per cent ? 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Again, was not the wheat produced by the British farmer 
taxed by the poor rates, the highway rates, &c.! and the heavy rents which he 
paid as compared with the foreign farmer, (such rents as were not heard of 
in any other country in the world,) was it not on account of the heavy taxes the 
landlords had to pay? If these things never entered the brains of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, they were no men of business. (Hear, hear.) If they did enter into their 
brains, then their conduct was most knavish, most scandalous ; for thereby they 
compelled the farmers of England to compete on most unequal terms with the 
foreigner. (Hear, hear.) The aristocracy of this country, he regretted to say, had 
not as a body done their duty in this matter. (Hear, hear.) Had the farmers of 
England had the aristocracy and the clergy of the country with them, they might 
easily have resisted the iniquitous measures of the Free-traders, and they would not 
have been in their present deplorable condition. (Cheers.) But now let them look 
fora remedy. Let them from that day call forth those men who had hitherto been 
blind and apathetic as regarded their own best interests, as well as those of their 
own immediate dependents. Let them call upon the landed gentry and the clergy 
throughout the country to do their duty. (Hear, hear.) He thought he might say 
with confidence, if they responded to that call, that the agricultural interest had 
nothing to fear. If nothing else would rouse the aristocracy of the country to a 
proper attention to their vital interests, as well as those of their common country, 
surely the insolent language of Mr Cobden at Leeds was enough to rouse them from 
their lethargy. But if they still refused to do their duty, he would call upon them, 
in the language of Milton, to 


‘¢ Awake! arise! or be for ever fallen.” 


(Cheers.) He knew that time was pressing on, and that he must be brief. He 
would therefore conclude by again protesting against the treatment they had 
received, and most heartily seconding the resolution which had been proposed to 
them by Mr Ball. But he could not resume his seat before he had conjured them to 
send Whig principles to the winds. (Laughter and cheers.) His belief was, that 
Dr Samuel Johnson never made so happy a hit in his definition of those principles, 
as when he said that the devil was the first Whig. (Great laughter and cheers.) 
The resolution was then put and unanimously carried. 
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Professor AYTOUN, of Edinburgh then came forward, amidst loud cheering, to 
propose the following resolution :—* That this meeting attributes the depression and 
distress of the agricultural, colonial, shipping, and other interests to the rash and 
impolitic changes in the laws which had long regulated the importation of foreign 
productions ; that it is of opinion that those laws were based on the most just prin- 
ciples, and dictated by the soundest policy ; that, under their salutary influence, the 
British nation had attained an unexampled state of prosperity, and a proud pre- 
eminence in the scale of nations; and that if their object and spirit in fostering and 
protecting native industry be finally abandoned, many of the most important interests 
of the state will be sacrificed, and the national prosperity and greatness be ruinously 
impaired.” The learned Professor proceeded as follows :—Gentlemen, I have been 
desired, perhaps, rather than requested, on the part of the Scottish Protective Asso- 
ciation, (hear, hear,) to attend this meeting, and to move one of the resolutions, I 
most sincerely wish that the task had been confided to abler hands than mine ; but 
all of us have a distinct duty to perform ; and those of my countrymen who act with 
me feel that, on such an occasion as this, it would be wrong and faint-hearted if 
Scotland, which is so deeply interested in the grand question of protection to native 
industry, were to hang back, and refuse to come forward to testify to you and to the 
tenantry of England that our zeal in this cause is as great, our feeling as decided, 
our determination as strong as your own. (Cheers.) I cannot offer to you the tes- 
timony of a practical agriculturist, but, perhaps, I may be allowed to say that I do 
not consider this is a meeting entirely of agriculturists. (Hear, hear.) Every man 
in this nation, from the lowest to the highest, has, I conceive, a distinct stake in this 
question. Every man, whatever be his occupation or his calling, is entitled to come 
forward here and declare his opinion upon those measures which have been thrust on 
the nation by an act of perfidy and treachery, to find a parallel for which we shall 
search the pages of history in vain. (Hear, hear.) I do not exaggerate our case 
when I say that Scotland is, if possible, more interested than England in the main- 
tenance or the restoration of protection to native industry. Far later in point of 
time were our fields broken up, our moors reclaimed, our morasses drained ; and the 
prosperity of Scotland, great as it has been, can hardly be reckoned as of older date 
than the last seventy years. Glasgow, the largest city of Scotland, the second city 
of the United Kingdom, rose to its present high wealth and distinction by its colonial 
connexion within a comparatively recent period. Our counties and our towns are 
alike interested in this matter. The “ transition state ” of suffering which our oppo- 
nents now affect to have foreseen as the inevitable result of their-measures—though 
they took especial care to conceal that revelation from every human eye—is more 
than beginning to make itself felt in the latter: in the former, it is evident and 
undenied, and already, I am sorry to say, in our remote Highland districts the work 
of desolation has begun. They may call it peace if they please ; it is not peace, alas! 
it is solitude. (Hear, hear.) Now, there are certain things you have imported from 
Scotland for which perhaps you may not thank us very much, and one of those things 
is a certain race called Political Economists, (Hear, hear, and laughter.) I do not, 
however, wish to include among the number the father of political economy, Adam 
Smith, now in his grave three-quarters of a century, who wrote at a time and under 
circumstances very different from those in which we are at present placed. I observe 
that Mr Cobden is going about the country with the works, as he says, of Adam 
Smith in his hands, and favouring the public with his comments on those works; but 
I hope those comments will be taken by the public, as I take them, at their true 
value—estimating the quality of the text at a different ratio from the perverted inter- 
pretations of the expounder. There is another Scottish Political Economist, Mr 
M‘Culloch, who has written a great deal on the subject of the corn trade, and who 
has been hitherto, during his long life, a decided enemy to all restrictive duties ; but 
who, I believe, is now discovering at the last hour, that he has been going too fast 
in his views, and that the total withdrawal of protection is not likely to do all the good 
which he had at one time anticipated from it. Then, there is another gentleman, who is 
an ornament to the present House of Commons—the illustrious Mr Macgregor, (roars 
of laughter,) the gifted and infallible seer, who won the suffrages of a benighted city 
by telling its electors from the hustings that the nation was to increase in wealth, 
under the free-trade system, at the rate of precisely L.2,000,000 a-week. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) That was to be the national gain; a gain in which we were all to 
participate the moment the corn laws were swept away. Mr Macgregor also told 
the people of Glasgow that in this matter he was the political tutor of Sir R. Peel, 
(hear, hear, and laughter ;) that he, the two million a-week man, was the individual 
who laid down that grand plan under which we are all at present suffering. If that 
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be true, all I shall remark is this, that surely never did any pupil select so singular 
a master. Under these circumstances, I must admit that, however we may be 
entitled to appear here as a deputation, one gift which we have sent you from Scot- 
land, in the shape of political economists, is a gift for which you cannot be very 
thankful. This is,I may add, an age in which men have been more befooled by 
figures than by anything else which we can mention. (Hear.) Half a century ago, 
when any extraordinary account appeared in the newspapers, it used to be said that 
it must be true because it was to be found in print. Now, that delusion seems to 
have passed away; the charm of infallibility is broken, and people do not at present 
suppose that the press has got any particular exemption from error. But a delusion 
quite as great, and even more baneful, still prevails with respect to figures. There 
are men seated in their closets, with blue-books before them, casting up long columns 
of accounts, and making out statements which they call statistics, which are to form 
the invariable rules by which mankind is to be governed, and by which the commerce 
of this country is to be regulated; and it is by putting their noxious dogmas into 
effect that this country has of late beenexposed to so much suffering. The system is 
older even than the days of Adam Smith; for about a century ago there went forth 
from Edinburgh a man of the name of Jolin Law, the founder of the famous Missis- 
sippi scheme—a scheme for enriching men by foreign trade and for conferring on 
them fortunes at once, while it did away with native industry. History has its cycles, 
and we have again arrived at a period when quackery and imposture have usurped 
the place of sound common-sense, of wise policy, and I fear not to add, of truthful 
and Christian legislation. (Great cheering.) I know well that it is not my part to 
dwell long upon topics with which others are better acquainted, but if you will allow 
me, I shall make a few observations with regard tothe present state of agricultural 
industry in Scotland. We have of late years been much flattered by commendations 
of our system of farming in that country. Whenever any of the farmers of England 
were supposed not be be quite up to the mark, it used to be said by Sir Robert Peel 
and his friends, that those farmers had only to imitate the example of the men of the 
same class in the Lothians. But in the beginning of this year, after a fair trial had 
been given to the so-called experiment of free trade, the farmers of the Lothians came 
forward, and testified by the leading members of their body that they were losing under 
the present system, and that their industry, skill, energy, and frugality were employed 
in vain so long as that incubus weighed upon them. (Hear, hear.) What followed ? 
Why, the note was immediately changed, and it was said that those men were not 
farming high enough! That discovery was made by a gentleman who now appears to 
be Sir Robert Peel’s great authority upon the subject—a certain Mr Caird. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) Now that gentleman, although a farmer, does not happen to be 
able to say that he ever made anything himself by farming. But he is acquainted 
with another individual, who is the factor on an estate of a very liberal landlord, who 
lets him have land for a merely nominal rent. That individual is at present in pos- 
session of a fine peat-moss, exceedingly well fitted for growing potatoes; and, as there 
has been less rot this year in his potatoes than in those of the greater portion of other 
farmers, he had derived from them a considerable profit. That is the farmer whose 
example is now recommended by Mr Caird as the grand panacea for all the evils 
under which the agricultural class is suffering. (Hear, hear.) So you see, gentle- 
men, in what you are to put your trust—peat-moss and potatoes! (Great laughter.) 
These are the twin resources with which you are to meet unlimited importations of 
grain! Pity, for the sake of Ireland, where both articles are abundant, that the disco- 
very was made so late! I believe, indeed I know, you have something of the same 
sort here. Mr Mechi—(hear, hear, and laughter)—a gentleman whose razors are of 
undeniable excellence—has been attempting to show the farmers of England how to 
shave close (a laugh ;) and the unclean spirit of free trade, finding no other place of 
refuge, has at last flown into the herd of Mr Huxtable’s swine. (Immense cheering.) 
But I must say afew words with regard to the poorer districts—with regard to the 
Highlands of Scotland. The misery prevailing in many of those districts, more espe- 
cially in the west and in the islands, did not proceed solely from the repeal of the 
corn laws; for it was also in a great measure owing to the noxious tariffs of Sir R. 
Peel, which admitted provisions duty-free into this country. It appears—indeed I 
believe it is an uncontradicted fact—that the British fleet is now victualled by foreign 
produce, (Cries of “ Shame.”) I hold in my hand a letter from a banker in the town of 
Oban in Argyleshire, stating that emigration is now taking place to a very considerable 
extent there, that most of those who can scrape a few pounds together are taking their 
passage to America, and that shortly the landlords will be left with no class of people 
on their lands save the reckless, the improvident, and the idle. Free trade is now rapidly 
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driving from the Highlands their most industrious inhabitants; and I believe that unless 
we compel the Government to retrace their steps, a large portion of Scotland will soon 
be brought back tothe condition in which she was placed at the time when the Heritable 
Jurisdictions were repealed, and when the country was in a half savage state. (Hear.) 
I say that Scotland isnow rapidly assuming the place which Ireland has hitherto 
occupied. A deluge of Irish labourers is already flowing over to us, and forcing down 
wages all over the country. I believe that, if this fatal experiment should be allowed 
to go on for another year, the cry from Scotland, and especially from her remoter 
districts, will become overpowering and appalling. We have seen the recent revela- 
tions made by the public press with regard to the state of the poor in this country. 
Everybody, I believe, has read in the graphic letters in the Morning Chronicle 
upon that subject, tales of the most appalling distress, flowing from excessive 
competition in every branch of industry. But that competition must necessarily 
be increased by that crowding into the towns from the country, which I know is now 
taking place in Scotland, of labourers who would emigrate if they had the means of 
doing so. I observe that it has been proposed, in a pamphlet recently published 
by an eccentric writer, that the surplus population cf our towns should be marched 
out in industrial regiments, and sent to till the bogs and reclaim the hillsides. Such 
schemes are utterly visionary ; and they are founded upon a shallow and perverted 
view of the social grievances against which we emphatically protest. Why, it is the 
want of occupation in the country just now which is doing the whole of the mischief, 
and which is creating that mass of pauperism which we all deplore. (Hear, hear.) 
It would seem, indeed, as if the present Ministers and the F'ree-traders would wish to 
realise no better picture of Great Britain than this— 


“ Wasted fields and crowded cities, 
Swarming streets and desert downs; 
All the light of life concentred 
In the focus of the towns.” 


The Free-traders tell us that they are at present as determined as ever on persisting 
in their experiment ; but they talk incoherently about some future measure of relief, 
which, if we will consent to be quiet, they may possibly, out of their great bounty, 
vouchsafe to the victims of their policy. Now, let us see in what position we are placed. 
For the first time probably in the memory of man, the Whig Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has a surplus ; but he does not well know what to do with it ; and he thinks 
that perhaps the best way of employing a portion of it is to give the manufacturers 
another bonus by taking the duty off bricks ; but he calls that a boon to the agricul- 
turists. (Hear.) Why, in a single factory stalk there are more bricks than would 
build cottages for a whole parish! Let us see, however, how that surplus has been 
occasioned, That surplus would be a deficit, and a large deficit, were it not for the 
property and income tax laid on by Sir R. Peel—(hear, hear)—under a promise as 
solemn as ever flowed from the lips of man, that it was to be but temporary in its 
operation. But that tax has never been removed, and never will be removed, unless 
this country shall speak with more determination upon the subject than it has hitherto 
done. How does that tax work on you farmers? (Cheers.) You are charged to 
the income-tax in proportion to the amount of your rents, so that you do not pay it 
out of your profits. Now, I say that the continuance of that tax on the farmers, 
after the legislature has deprived them of the profits of their business, is a crying 
iniquity. (Hear, hear, and cries of “ We will no longer pay it.”) I suppose you 
will not pay it because you cannot pay it ; that is, no doubt, the reason. But let us 
see what argument is advanced in favour of the continuance of Free ‘Trade. What 
tangible ground have they for telling us that we are still bound to persevere? There 
is none ; there cannot be any argument advanced in its favour. The experiment was 
adopted, we are told, with a view to stimulate exports, and to give the manufac- 
turers of this country more extended markets for their produce. Well, but last year 
the amount of these exports had not reached the amount of the year 1845—the last 
year of Protection. (Immense cheering.) So then, even the exporting manufac- 
turers have been disappointed. As to the home trade, we all know, and the manu- 
facturers themselves know to their cost, in what a wretched position that is placed. 
But when the Free-traders were asked why they had adopted the Free-trade policy, 
or why they continued it, they replied that it was because if they had not done so there 
would have been a revolution in this country. (Hear, and laughter.) That is, 
indeed, the most precious reason I have ever heard assigned for any course of policy. 
What does that say for the loyalty of the individuals for whom the change has been 
made? (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) But you are known to be loyal, and you 
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are therefore the class selected to be sacrificed to buy up the loyalty of the towns. 
(Enormous cheering.) Test this argument of theirs in any way you will, and I defy 
you to arrive at any other conclusion. Is it not enough to make one sick to see such 
legislation going on? But it is not confined to Great Britain alone: we have it in 
Canada also at this moment. There the Government is buying up the rebels, com- 
pensating those who rose in arms against this country, and spreading disaffection 
among the loyal people of that colony, who were ready to lay down their lives in 
defence of the Queen and the Constitution. But I fear I have already detained you 
longer than I ought to have done. We are here simply to tell you, that in this great 
national struggle, for a principle which is scarce less vital to us than our liberties, our 
co-operation, according to the measure of our ability, shall be cordially and unre- 
servedly given. (Loud cheering.) This is not England’s battle only: it is ours as 
well ; and therefore are we here to-day. It is matter for regret that the tenantry 
in Scotland have not oftener had opportunities of meeting their brethren in the south, 
and, indeed, that the agriculturists of the country generally cannot, from obvious 
reasons, be brought into contact with each other as frequently as would be desirable. 
But this I will say, that I believe the feelings among the yeomanry and the tenantry 
in both countries are the same ; and that those two classes who, in days long gone 
by, met in hostile conflict, are now united in their determination to have the infa- 
mous measures which are over-riding us all repealed ; and when the red cross of St 
George and the silver cross of St Andrew are blended indissolubly together, I fear no 
Cobdens—I fear no opposing force: I fear neither the machinations of the intriguer, 
nor the empty bluster of the demagogue. (Loud and long-continued cheers.) 1 
despise their threats, as I know that their hearts are cowardly ; and I tell them that 
their insolent challenge has been taken up, in a manner which they fear to answer, 
by the true men and the valiant spirits of Britain ; and in the justice of the cause we 
repose our faith in its issue. (Loud and vociferous cheering.) 

Sir M. RIDLEY WHITE, Bart., of Northumberland, seconded the resolution. 
He could undertake to say, from his personal knowledge, that, in the important 
county with which he was more intimately connected, the Free-trade policy had 
proved most seriously prejudicial to the agricultural classes. Earl Grey had declared 
that he did not consider the value of his property had been diminished by the adop- 
tion of that policy. But he (Sir M. Ridley White) could state one very striking fact, 
which, he thought, would show how groundless was that declaration. The noble 
Earl possessed, among other fine farms on his large estates, what might be called 
the picked farm of the county, as regarded the production of barley and turnips. 
That farm had been tenanted, a few years ago, by an intelligent and enterprising 
man, who had hitherto paid for it a rent of L.2240. The tenant had, some time 
since, announced that the circumstances of the times were such that he could no longer 
pay that rent, and that it should be reduced to L.1600. That proposal had not been 
agreed to by the noble Earl, and the farm had been advertised in all the local 
prints, as well as in other portions of England and in Scotland. One offer had been 
made for it, which, however, had subsequently been withdrawn, and the highest sum 
afterwards bid for it was a rent of L.1680. hat offer had been refused by the noble 
Earl, and the result was that that farm, the pick, as it were, of the county, was at 
present occupied by the noble Earl himself. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) With 
such a fact staring the noble Earl in the face, he (Sir M. Ridley White) supposed he 
would not again get up in his place in the House of Lords and say that his property 
had not been depreciated by the adoption of the Free-trade system. But he should 
proceed to lay before the meeting a number of other facts, the truth of which he 
should at any time be ready to substantiate, for the purpose of showing how much 
the value of agricultural property had, of late, been diminished in the county of 
Northumberland. Many farms in that county had been recently relinquished in con- 
sequence of the depressed state of the markets for agricultural produce, and the 
rentals of those that had been re-let, had, in general, been reduced. A few instances 
to the contrary might be cited, but that variation could be satisfactorily accounted 
for. Inthe farm of Berwick Hill, the old rent had been L.500, the new rent was 
L.300. In Great Ryle, in the parish of Whittingham, the old rent had been L.1100, 
the new rent was L.855, being a derease of 22 per cent. In Morwick, in the parish 
of Warkworth, the old rent had been L.715, the new rent was L.5338, being a decrease 
of 223 per cent. Prestwick East Farm, in the parish of Dinnington, within five miles 
of the populous town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which had been recently let at L.300, was 
re-let this year at L.220, being a diminution of 264 per cent. Then, again, he found 
that agricultural capital had been reduced very considerably, and in many cases 
rents were being paid out of the capital, and not from thé returns of the farms. 
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Reductions had been made in the wages paid to labourers to the amount of from 1s. 
to 2s. per week, and in the northern parts of the county to 2s. 6d. The sales of farm- 
stock had been unprecedented, both as to numbers, extent, and importance: the 
reduction in value at ready-money sales, as compared with former years, had been 
very considerable in every instance, varying from 20 to 40 per cent. Many labourers 
had been thrown out of employment, and the demand for able-bodied workmen was 
much reduced, while improvements in agriculture were not carried on to the same 
extent, or with the same spirit, as in former years. The demand for adventitious 
manures had also decreased, and that depression extended to the towns throughout 
the county, in which the tradesmen, whose prosperity was mainly dependent on that 
of the agriculturists, had suffered a depreciation to the amount of from 30 to 35 per 
cent. Having submitted those facts to the meeting, he had much pleasure in recom- 
mending the resolution for their adoption. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was then put, and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr J. J. ALLNATT, Wallingford, in Berkshire, proposed the following reso- 
lution :—“ That no relief from general or local taxation, which is consistent with 
the maintenance ofnational faith, and the efficiency of public establishments, can enable 
the British and colonial producer to maintain a successful competition with foreign 
productions, and that the only hope of replacing the agricultural and other British 
interests in a state of prosperity rests on the re-establishment of a just system of 
import duties.” He regretted to find that at that advanced hour he could trespass 
but a few minutes on their attention, because he had much to say of the atrocious 
position in which the agricultural classes had been placed by the legislation adopted 
of late years in this country. He felt convinced that unless that policy were speedily 
reversed, it would be impossible to continue to raise the amount of revenue necessary 
for the maintenance of those great establishments on which the national safety and 
honour mainly depended. He did not see why the farmers should be made the 
victims of an experiment which every one, except her Majesty’s Ministers and the 
Free-traders, had foretold must bring ruin on the country. But what would be the 
nature and extent of that ruin? Were those institutions which constituted our 
pride and the world’s envy to be toppled down merely that an “ experiment” might 
be tried? Why, that experiment had already been tried, and, moreover, had most 
signally failed. He spoke as a Berkshire farmer, representlng the feelings and 
opinions of the Berkshire farmers, and he might say of Oxfordshire too, for he 
lived upon the borders of the Thames, which separated the two counties ; 
and he spoke advisedly and decidedly when he said that these insane laws had 
already produced great distress amongst the agricultural classes generally in these 
counties, and, he regretted to add, had also shaken those constitutional feelings and 
that attachment to the Crown which were once their boast. (Cheers.) Now, if he 
asked a brother farmer how he felt upon certain points of great importance connected 
with these matters, he would answer him thus—“I thought it was the duty of a 
government to uphold and protect every individual who is called on to pay taxes for 
the support of that government. I thought that we owed our fealty upon certain 
conditions, and that we had a right to demand protection, in the exercise of our 
skill and industry, against unfair competition.” Iam not enamoured of the word 
Protection, but I certainly thought we had a right to live and to say to any govern- 
ment—* You shall not, and you dare not, put your hand into my pocket and rob 
me.” (Loud cheers.) Reference had been made to the statement of Mr Charles 
Villiers—that L.90,000,000 sterling had been saved to the country through the 
operation of Free Trade, and that therefore the country was the richer to that amount. 
He (Mr Allnatt) denied that proposition. He admitted that the agricultural in- 
terest had been robbed of L.90,000,000, but the country was not the richer for the 
transaction. (Hear, hear.) And if it were a fact that from a depreciation in 
the value of agricultural produce the country was gaining L.90,000,000 a-year, 
the agricultural interest had had taken from them to that extent their capa- 
bility of paying the taxes of the country ; and if so, truly did the resolution he was 
about to propose express one important fact, that the national faith was in danger. 
(Cheers.) Was it to be supposed that if they were still to be robbed of 90,000,000 
a-year of their income, they would not look to the public funds and say, “ It is im- 
possible that we, the working bees, having been plundered of our honey, can continue 
to support the drones.” This consideration was of great importance, and ought to 
sink deeply into the minds of those who, because they possessed fixed incomes, must 
of course feel a certain degree of temporary prosperity on account of the deprecia- 
tion in the value of agricultural produce ; but he warned those gentlemen not to put 
too much faith in that temporary prosperity. Ifthe agricultural interest were to be 
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thus treated—if they were to be thus robbed—for he could find no other expression 
that would accurately describe their treatment—he warned the fundholders that 
their time of trial and suffering would speedily arrive, and that shortly the term 
* national faith” would not be found inthe vocabulary of the farmer. (Great cheer- 
ing.) With regard to public establishments, he was as much disposed to support 
just and useful establishments as any man ; but there were establishments in exist- 
ence that were much too costly ; and it was unjust that those persons who were 
connected with them should be in the receipt of the same amount of salary that was 
paid to them when wheat was60s. a quarter. Therefore he told these officials-—ay, 
the greatest of them—for he would go to the very pinnacle of power, and descend 
to the meanest of those who were paid by the State—* There ought to be some 
understanding as to how we are to pay you, and what amount we are to pay you in 
future.” (Cheers.) But when he saw men like Mr Cobden and Mr Bright, pro- 
fessing the highest attachment to the principles of financial reform, and then reflected 
on their recent conduct in the House of Commons, when Mr Henley, the honest and 
patriotic member for Oxfordshire, brought forward his proposal embodying a pro- 
position that was irrefutably true, and these men had the audacity, the hardihood, 
(a voice—* Impudence,”)—ay, the impudence to meet that proposal by voting for the 
previous question, he (Mr Allnatt) was almost afraid to avow himself a financial 
reformer, lest he should be thought by honest men insome degree to partake of the 
inconsistency and hypocrisy of the leaders of the Free-trade faction. (An explosion 
of cheers.) The resoiution concluded by the simple proposition that no relief which 
could be given by the remission of general taxation could save the agricultural in- 
terest from impending ruin. With respect to the House of Commons, he had formerly 
taken an active part in getting up petitions to that honourable house, but he had 
now done with that. (Loud cheers.) He should no more think of signing a petition 
to the House of Commons, under present circumstances, on behalf of the agricultural 
classes, than he should to the man in the moon. (Renewed cheers.) There was a 
time when he (Mr A.) was under the impression that the farmers of Great Britain 
and Ireland would, at all events, receive the sympathy, if not the assistance, of the 
majority of that branch of the Imperial Legislature at all times of difficulty and dis- 
tress ; That delusion had now vanished ; and when he saw a majority of that House 
disbelieving the honest representations of those who were suffering the deepest dis- 
tress, when he witnessed, in that majority, a disposition to evade the fair inference 
from facts which they dared not positively deny, and that they would do nothing 
voluntarily for the relief of that distress, which had been effected by their own 
erroneous legislation ; then, he said, he considered it utterly useless either to trouble 
himself or disturb the calm repose ef such an assembly as that, by stating to them 
his apprehensions of the impending ruin of British agriculture, and humbly soliciting 
their aid in averting so dire a calamity, which must ere long place in jeopardy even 
the most valued institutions of this great and powerful nation. (Cheers.) Did the 
farmers recollect what Mr S. Herbert had said about them—that they were coming 
before the House of Commons, ingloriously “ whining for protection ?’ Now, I (con- 
tinued Mr A.) do not mean to “whine.” I mean to say, farmers of England ! that 
you have no cause for whining—that you can, if you will, raise up your heads erect 
aud demand the restoration of protection. (Vehement cheering.) I say it advisedly, 
that upon you, and upon the class which you represent, depends the great question, 
whether eventually the monarchy shall rest upon a rock, stable as those rocks which 
gird our shores, or whether a system shall be introduced breeding disaffection, alien- 
ating the attachment of the good and the loyal, and producing general confusion in 
the country. (Loud cheers.) I know, and I affirm fearlessly, that the continuance of 
the present system will ruin the landed interest of the country. We shall go first, 
but noble lords and the aristocracy of England will be the next to follow. It is im- 
possible that the aristocracy of the country can be supported without the tenantry. 
We have lived long enough to find out that the expression of “ rowing in the same 
boat” has been used figuratively, and has meant nothing. True, there are many 
exceptions, and noble lords and the gentlemen on the platform are amongst them. 
The allusion to “ rowing in the same boat” is no longer generally applicable. We 
have rowed in the same boat, but they have too often pulled one way while we 
pulled another. (Cheers.) I want to see each one with a labouring oar in his 
hand. Let the landlords join the tenantry in pulling towards the desired haven, and 
I will be bound that the tenantry pull harder than they. (Loud cheers.) We come 
forward not only in defence of our own rights, but the rights of our landlords, and 
the rights of our labourers also. I am proud of the aristocracy of the country,and I 
believe their eyes will yet be opened, and that, when united with the tenant-farmer, 
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they will not only re-establish his right to live and prosper on the soil of Old Eng- 
Jand, but preserve the Throne and prevent the establishment of a republican form 
of government in this country, which would be but the prelude to anarchy, blood- 
shed, and national disgrace. Mr Allnatt concluded by moving the resolution, amidst 
loud cheers. 

Mr HUGH WATSON, Keillor, N.B., considered it a high compliment to the 
farmers of Scotland, that he, as representing that body, should be called upon to take 
a part in the business of this great meeting by seconding the resolution, so ably moved 
and introduced, for which purpose he now rose. He had come there as one of a 
deputation from the Protective Association of Scotland, and could answer for his 
brother farmers in the North, that in heart and soul they were with them. The 
farmers of Scotland had been accused, perhaps justly, of being a little slow in the 
Protection movement ; but if they were so, it was not for lack of good will, but from 
motives of expediency or prudence. Although we had not made any great public 
demonstration in the North, we had, thanks to a valuable portion of the periodical 
press in Scotland, been enabled to express our feelings. ‘To this influential organ 
of public opinion, which was not to be bought or sold, we owed a debt of deep grati- 
tude, for it had stood by us in our adversity as well as in former prosperity. He was 
sorry that he was not able to tell that things were better in Scotland than they 
were in England. The tale that he might have related to them, was one of as great 
misery as any they had been called upon to listen to that day. At this late hour of the 
meeting, he would not go muchinto detail. The experiment now being made has nearly 
ruined the farmers of Scotland—a large portion of the arable land must go out of 
cultivation—and confiscation of property had,this year extended to more than the 
gross rental of that kingdom. But, though the farmers felt they were grievously 
oppressed, they were not yet subdued. (Loud cheers.) There was a time when the in- 
terests of the landlords and tenantry of Scotland were regarded as inseparable ; but, 
he was sorry to say, that feeling was not now so strongly entertained as formerly. 
Delusions and deceptions had been practised which had, in some cases, weaned the 
affections of the one class from the other ; he could see, however, a growing disposition 
to return to the path in which they had formerly trod. He would say to his brother 
farmers of England, that some apology was due to them from the farmers of Scot- 
land, for the unfounded aspersions which had been cast upon them by a few empirical 
pretenders, who, from their insignificance, only deserved their contempt. Let them 
be assured that the farmers of Scotland were not so ignorant of the modes of farming, 
the management of stock, and the general economy of well-managed English farms, 
or of the intelligence of English farmers, as to try and deceive them by any fine-spun 
theories of high-farming, or any such humbug. (Cheers and laughter.) They might 
depend upon it, that the parties who thus attempted to deceive them, or their land- 
lords, were not those sterling farmers of Scotland we have been accustomed to look 
to during the last forty years. (Hear, hear.) | One subject, which had been alluded 
to here and in other places, had roused his Scottish blood a little. The tenant 
farmers have been told that they have not the courage, moral or physical, to stand up, 
and insist upon their rights. Surely the fools who made such assertions as these 
do not know of what stuff the yeomanry of England are composed. (Loud cheers.) 
Surely they could never have seen such a sample of an Irishman as was then on his left 
hand— (the Marquis of Downshire); and I am quite sure they were equally ignorant of 
the character of the hardy sons of Scotland, who would spend the last drop of their 
blood rather than submit to insult. (Cheers.) In conclusion, this I will say, that if 
such men as this Apostle of Peace and his satellites choose to insult us, the men of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, or dare us to the strife, then say I— 

“ Come on, Macduff, 
And damned be he who first cries—Hold, enough ! *’ 
(Vociferous cheering.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

WILLIAM CALDECOTT, Esq.—My Lords and Gentlemen, I rise not only as a 
landowner of one farm, and an occupier of another, but as a delegate from the 
neighbourhood of Colchester, deputed by my brother delegates to move the fol- 
lowing resolution :—*“ That the members of the various delegations from all parts of 
the United Kingdom now present cannot separate without recording their deep sense 
of the invaluable services rendered to the cause of Protection by the noble President, 
the respected chairman of the acting committee, and the other members of the 
National Association, in whom the whole agricultural community repose the most 
deserved and unbounded confidence. And they earnestly recommend to their fellow- 
countrymen who desire the restoration of protection as the leading principle of 
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legislative policy, to support the Association; and whatever differences of opinion 
may prevail on minor points, unitedly to follow its energetic but prudent guidance 
in the great struggle in which they are engaged.” In my case, gentlemen, you 
see an instance of the distinction made between classes ; for, when in private life ag 
a merchant, my funded property escaped all contribution to tithes, poor-rates, and 
all other taxes ; but no sooner was, I induced, by the assurances of Sir Robert Peel, 
(the Judas Iscariot of political life,) that it would be madness to alter his corn-law, 
to invest it in land, than it became subject to an unequal and unjust share of public 
burdens, and which ought and must be inquired into, since faith has been broken 
with us ; or how are we to keep faith with the national creditor when the means of 
doing so are taken from us? Knowing as I do from private friends, (Free-traders,) 
that the ulterior objects of the Free-traders are the destruction of the union 
between Church and State, the abolition of the Monarchy, and the establishment of 
a republic ; and, lastly, the application of the sponge to the national debt, I tell Lord 
John Russell that, in aiding and abetting the Free-traders in these designs, instead 
of being a public reformer, he will prove himself a public destroyer, by alienating 
from her Majesty the most loyal and attached body in her kingdoms—the yeomanry 
of England. For the purpose of remedying the distress which was complained of, 
I would not (exclaimed Mr Caldecott) petition the House of Commons; but if we 
are to have no protection, let us go thousands in a body to insist upon equality 
of burdens. We have the power in our own hands. If they will not listen to 
the voice of reason—if constitutional means will not avail, band yourselves together 
in a league for withholding the taxes, the tithes, and the poor-rates, (immense 
cheering,) until the Government do listen to your complaints. 
“ What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

Mr WILLIAM RIGDEN, Hove, Sussex, seconded the resolution, and said at 
that late hour he would not detain the meeting, but merely make a single remark 
upon the report of the “ Times’ Commissioner” in reference to the county of Sussex. 
In the course of his travels the “ Commissioner” seemed to have encountered a farm 
of 400 acres in the neighbourhood of Brighton, upon which he said the occupier had 
made a profit of £900 last year. He (Mr R.) undertook to say that that statement 
was not true, and he now publicly challenged the “ Commissioner” to prove his 
assertion. (Loud cheers). As a proof of the distress prevailing in the county of 
Sussex, he might state, that within the last fortnight he had had more than fifty 
able-bodied labourers applying to him for work. 

The resolution was put from the chair, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr GEORGE BODINGTON, of Sutton Coldfield, said—I appear here to-day 
from the county of Warwick; and on behalf of the men of Warwickshire I say, that 
whatever may take place in this country as the consequence of the false policy of 
Free Trade, they will, under all circumstances, be ready to do their duty. It is, I 
think, a most surprising spectacle to see the yeomanry of England and Scotland 
assembled in the centre of this metropolis, for the purpose of carrying on an agita- 
tion in opposition to the measures of Government. We might almost appear to 
come forward in a new character upon this occasion, for we have been always 
ready to support the Monarchy, the Government, and the Constitution of this 
country. It might seem as if at present we were placed in a false position, but in 
reality we appear in the same position we have ever oceupied, namely, as defenders 
of the institutions of the country. Free Trade is the policy of the Government, and 
it isa policy founded on the success of an agitation which was unconstitutional in its 
character and objects, and therefore we are here to-day to oppose it. The agitation 
which was carried on by the Anti-Corn-Law League, went to an extent, and had a 
purpose in view, far beyond the limits which the Constitution safely and fairly allows 
in the conduct and movement of measures by the people against the Government of 
the country. But how came the Constitution to fail on that occasion? For my 
part, I have faith in the British Constitution ; and I do not believe that that great 
error would ever have been committed except through the treachery of those to 
whom its administration had been intrusted. Our cause has been lost by treachery 
and cowardice. (Cheers.) But how are we to rectify the error? I fear it can only be 
done by a dissolution of the present Parliament, and the election of another in its stead 
determined to vindicate the rights of native industry, and re-assert the authority and 
dignity of the Constitution from the violence and degradation to which it has been 
subjected. Are the present Ministers prepared to add to the dark catalogue of Free- 
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trade disasters, (embracing the ruin of the West Indian colonies, the disaffection and 
threatened alienation of the Canadas, the entire ruin of Ireland, which, through Free 
Trade, special as wellas general, is sunk to the lowest depths of misery and desti- 
tution,) the utter destruction of the capital in the hands of the tenant-farmers and 
yeomen of the country ‘—and with that, as a consequence, of the aristocracy {—and 
with that, of the throne? Why, these things must follow as the inevitable results 
of one another. It had been asserted by Sir R. Peel, on a recent occasion in the 
House of Commons, that the doctrine of Free Trade was analogous in principle to the 
law of gravitation which governs the great material world around us. He used this 
allusion, however, merely as a piece of empty declamation, without the smallest par- 
ticle of reasonable argument to support his position. It is obvious that the law of 
gravitation operates as a restrictive, repulsive, and prohibitive power, as well as an 
attractive; or otherwise the planet we inhabit and the other spheres would quit their 
orbits, run in upon the sun the great centre, and produce chaos and universal ruin. 
{Loud cheers.) And thus, to compare great things with small, in the commercial 
world, Great Britain, the sun and centre, is producing confusion and general disorder 
by her abandonment of those great negative principles which are essential to the 
maintenance of natural distinctions and differences, and of the several inferior 
commercial centres, so to speak, in their respective orbits. And these results are 
exemplified in the destruction of the labour-interest of Ireland, involving, as we 
see it does, the destruction there of every other interest ; in the deterioration of the 
labour-interest of England ; in the outcast, from circulation, of a very large proportion 
of monetary capital from the commercial world ; in the conflict of classes, now 
induced both abroad and now at length at home ; and in a host of other social and 
political evils. And thus this analogous allusion, fairly argued, justifies the prin- 
ciple of Protection by restrictive laws, and utterly repudiates that of unguarded 
intercourse. 

Free Trade will inevitably lead to the ruin of every great national interest, and it is 
therefore the duty of every one who wishes well to the British Empire, to assist in 
obtaining as speedily as possible a complete reversal of that policy. I will not detain 
the Meeting any longer, but at once read the resolution which has been intrusted to 
me, as follows :— That a Memorial to the right hon. the First Lord of the Treasury 
be prepared, founded on the foregoing resolutions, protesting in the strongest manner 
against the continuance of the present system of miscalled ‘ Free trade,’ and solemnly 
casting on the Administration, of which his Lordship is the head, the heavy respon- 
sibility of rejecting the appeals of the people for the abandonment of that system, 
and that a deputation be appointed for the purpose of presenting the same to his 
Lordship, and of representing to him the present critical and alarming position of 
many districts of this country, and of some of the most important colonies and 
dependencies of the British Crown.” 

Mr H. HIGGINS, of Herefordshire, came forward to second the resolution, He 
said that the county which he then represented suffered greater distress than had 
ever been known within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. He believed that if 
the present Free-trade policy were persisted in they would no longer have any of those 
fine exhibitions of cattle for which that county had hitherto been so famous. An 
hon. gentleman who preceded him had told them of the distress which at present pre- 
vailed in Ireland. But for his part, he believed that England was now being Ireland- 
ised as fast as possible. (Hear, hear.) And for whom had they (the tenant- 
farmers) been victimised ? Who were reaping the harvest of their ruin? Why, the 
foreigner, the drone, and the millocrat. (Hear, hear.) It was not the industrious 
classes, as asserted by Mr Villiers, that had effected a saving of L.90,000,000 a-year 
by the repeal of the corn laws; for the greater portion of that sum went into the 
pocket of the foreigner. He told the Government that the industrious classes in this 
country would not stand that much longer. He warned the Government against 
driving these classes to desperation, and he told them that it was their firmness and 
loyalty which had at all times mainly contributed to keep the country in peace and 
quietness. But when a man lost his property he became reckless of consequences : 
for, in the scramble that might take place, he had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. He would address one word to the landlords of England. He would tell them 
that they had not done their duty. (Hear, hear.) But he would further tell them, not 
to be misled by the delusion that they could derive from extra production a compen- 
sation for the depreciation of prices. He would call on the Legislature of this country 
to redress the wrongs of the agricultural classes, unless they intended to excite those 
classes to exercise the strength which they still retained in their hands. If they 
could not obtain justice by rational means—if they could not succeed by moral 
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force—he for one was prepared to do anything in defence of his own. (Hear, 
hear. 

Th Right Hon. the Earl of EGLINTON then came forward, amidst loud cheers, 
to move the following resolutions :—“ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be 
respectfully offered to his Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G., for his manly and con- 
sistent maintenance of the cause of Protection on all occasions, and especially for the 
able and impartial manner in which he has presided over the proceedings of this day.” 
The noble earl said, that meeting had been characterised by more unanimity than any 
meeting, perhaps, at which he had ever assisted ; but he felt certain that whatever 
might be the unanimity, and whatever might be the enthusiasm with which they had 
received the preceding resolutions, the one which he had then to propose would be 
received with still more unanimity, and with still greater enthusiasm. He had to 
propose the thanks of the meeting to their noble chairman. (Loud and long continued 
cheers.) Many censures had that day been unsparingly, but he should confess most 
justly, showeréd down upon that class to which he belonged. He was, however, 
proud to say, that he, in common with hundreds of others, had escaped from that 
censure. He wasalso proud to say that the class to which he more especially belonged 
——he meant the peerage of Scotland—had been particularly exempt from that vacil- 
lation and apathy which had distinguished too many of the nobility of the empire. 
(Hear, hear.) When he told them that out of 16 representative peers who sat in the 
House of Lords for Scotland, on the great division which took place with respect to 
the repeal of the corn laws, 10 had voted against the measure, 2 had not voted at all, 
one of whom was now as stanch a Protectionist as any present, and only 4 had recorded 
their votes against the principle of Protection—one of these being thousands of miles 
off, and perhaps incapable of forming any decision of his own upon the subject—when 
he told them those facts, he thought they would admit that the peerage of Scotland had 
not as a body been deficient in their duty upon that occasion. One of the most elo- 
quent speakers who had addressed them that day, Professor Aytoun, had told them 
of some bad articles which came from Scotland in the shape of political economists. 
But he (the Earl of Eglinton) could not refrain from saying one word in favour of 
* Auld Scotland ” upon that occasion, and he would ask them whether they had not 
seen one good article come from that country in the shape of the Professor himself ? 
(Cheers.) It might not be so well known to the body of the meeting as it was to him, 
how deeply the Protectionist cause was indebted to that gentleman (hear) ; but he 
knew that the most powerful, the most eloquent, and the most convincing statements 
in favour of Protection had come from his pen. (Cheers.) He should also call to 
their recollection the honest specimen of a Scotch tenant-farmer—namely, Mr Watson, 
whom they had heard that day, and of whom he confessed he, as a, countryman, felt 
proud, (hear, hear ;) but, above all, he begged to state, that Scotland owned one-half of 
their noble chairman. The noble duke was one-half a Scotchman by birth, by pro- 
perty, and by feeling. (Hear, hear.) He knew that that was not a time of the day 
to go on descanting on all that they owed to the noble duke, and still more did he 
know that the presence of the noble duke did not afford the fitting opportunity for 
adopting such a course. He should say, however, that he well knew that there was 
not in that room, or in the country, a sincere well-wisher to the British empire, who 
did not look upon the noble duke as one of the most straightforward, one of the most 
gallant, and one of the most useful men whom this country ever possessed. (Cheers.) 
He should not detain them longer; but would content himself with leaving the reso- 
lution in their hands. (Great cheering.) 

Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., came forward, amidst very loudand general cheering, 
to second the resolution. The noble lord said that in terminating the proceedings of 
that most remarkable meeting—remarkable not only for the ability of the speeches 
which they had heard, and the unanimity that had characterised their proceedings, 
but also for the presence of so many delegates, representing, and representing so truly, 
every suffering interest in this great community —he felt that he had a task at once 
most difficult and most gratifying to perform. Most truly had Lord Eglinton said 
that in the presence of the noble duke a certain reserve was necessary in speaking of 
those qualities which commanded their admiration ; but still they should not be doing 
justice to their feelings if they permitted that opportunity to pass without saying 
that they did not know in the whole peerage one man who more justly commanded 
the respect, the admiration, and the affection of the industrious classes of this country. 
(Cheers.) Lord Eglinton had said something in favour of that house to which the 
noble duke belonged ; and he (Lord J. Manners) hoped he might be allowed for one 
moment to say something in favour of that house to which he had so recently been 
returned. He could not, like some of the gentlemen who had that day addressed 
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them, despair even of the present graceless House of Commons. (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) If they asked him his reason, he should tell them that he found one in the 
fact, that, when that House of Commons had first met, the majority then against those 
principles which that meeting had assembled to enforce, and which they intended to 
carry into successful operation, amounted to not less than 100 ; while at the present 
moment that majority could not, he believed, be estimated at more than a score of 
votes. Another reason why he did not despair of the present House of Commons was 
derived from the recent election of the hon. and gallant colonel the member for Cork, 
who was then assisting at their proceedings. (Hear, hear.) He had no doubt but that 
at future elections they would continue further to increase the number of members 
ready to advocate and support their cause. If he might be permitted to give one word 
of advice, he would suggest that, while they took every precaution for returning, for 
the future, members who were prepared to vindicate the great principle of protection 
to native industry, they ought not to discourage, but to aid, those members in the 
present House of Commons who zealously sought to put down that system which 
they believed in their consciences to be working the destruction of this mighty 
empire. (Hear.) He should further say, that he found a fresh justification for a return 
of their somewhat waning confidence in the House of Lords, in the presence among 
them that day of the noble duke to whom they were going to offer by acclamation 
the vote of their unbounded confidence and admiration. (Cheers.) When they saw 
the noble duke supporting the dignity of the peerage with so much gallantry, so much 
honesty, and such unswerving onwardness of purpose, they might, he thought, well 
take courage ; and believe that both Houses of Parliament would yet faithfully 
represent, and faithfully carry out, the principles on which the Constitution of this. 
country had so long depended, and on which it must continue to depend if it was 
still to remain the Constitution of the greatest empire of the known world. (Hear 
hear.) He called on them to vote by acclamation the resolution which he had the 
honour to second. He called upon them to rise as one man and give three lusty 
cheers for their noble chairman the Duke of Richmond. (The call was responded to 
with enthusiasm, the whole meeting rising as one man.) 

The NOBLE DUKE proceeded to acknowledge the compliment as follows:—I rise, 
as you may well conceive that I must, impressed with a deep feeling of gratitude to 
you, the delegates from nearly every county in England and Scotland, for the very 
kind and flattering manner in which you have been pleased to pass the present reso- 
lution. I claim no merit for myself for what I have done in Parliament and out of 
Parliament, with the view of preventing the adoption of the Free-trade policy, or with 
a view of regaining protection to native industry. I claim no merit to myself for 
the course I have pursued, because I think that course is absolutely necessary, not 
only for the welfare and the prosperity of the landed interest of the country, but for 
the welfare of all classes of our fellow-subjects. (Hear, hear.) I never advocated pro- 
tection to the farmer without also adyocating protection to the silk weaver and to the 
manufacturer, (Hear, hear.) I am called on in Parliament not to legislate for one 
class, but to legislate for all classes, and I therefore have not pledged myself to the 
maintenance of the principle of protection without an earnest inquiry into the whole 
subject. . I have, however, thought it my duty to give a pledge, and, with God’s help, 
I will never violate it. (Cheers.) I am not made of thatstuff which would permit me 
to veer about like the wind, and to flatter every populardemagogue. (Hear, hear.) I 
have one English quality in me, which is, that I will not be bullied into any course of 
which my judgment disapproves. (Hear, hear.) I willnot allow a knot of Manchester 
Free-traders to dictate to the good sense of the community at large. (Hear, hear.) I 
will not consent to lose the colonies of this great empire. (Hear, hear.) I will not 
help to carry out a system which is bringing ruin to our shipping interest, (cheers,) 
and which forees to emigration those honest and industrious mechanics, who, by their 
skill, their energy, and their good conduct, have, up to the time of the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, been able to get a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. (Cheers.) 
Neither will I consent to have the honour and glory of this great country dependent 
upon Mr Cobden and his party. (Cheers.) I am for English ships, manned by Eng- 
lish hearts of oak. (Renewed cheers.) I am for protecting domestic industry in all its 
branches. (Hear, hear.) I feel, however, that at this time of the evening I ought not 
to trespass at any length on your attention; but cordially agreeing with all the reso- 
lutions that have been put here to-day, and carried unanimously, and agreeing with 
much that has fallen from the different eloquent gentlemen who have addressed you, 
1 must speak out my own mind; and I hope that you, the farmers of England, will 
not respect me the less for doing so. (Hear.) Well, then, I must say that I only 
recommend constitutional means, (hear, hear,) and I certainly do not recommend the 
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adoption of any threats of violence or force, and still less do I recommend that we 
should band ourselves together not to pay taxes, (Hear, hear.) We are the represen- 
tatives of a truly |yal people. By constitutional means we shall gain a victory of 
which we shall afterwards have reason to be proud; but if we descend to the mise- 
rable and degrading tricks of the Anti-Corn Law League, (hear, hear,) we cannot be 
respected, because we cannot respect ourselves. I thank you for the confidence you 
have shown towards me. I thank you, in my own name, and in the name of many 
Protectionists who have not been able to be present here to-day, for the unanimous 
manner in which you have carried the resolutions, and the patience with which you 
have listened to him who is now addressing you, who is so little worthy of attention. 
But as long as I shall continue to have health, I shall take every opportunity of 
meeting the tenant-farmers of this country, (hear, hear,) notwithstanding that I may 
be told in the House of Lords, in a majority of whose members I have no confidence, 
(hear, hear,) that by presiding at meetings of this description I am creating a panic 
among the tenantry. That, gentlemen, is the last attack that has been made on me 
and on my noble friends around me. I was told the other night, in the House of 
Lords, by a noble lord who is a disciple of Sir R. Peel, that it was to myself and to 
those who pursued a similar course to mine that the lownessin the price of corn is to 
be attributed. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) His assertion was, “That the speeches 
delivered in this country found their way into the German newspapers, and that the 
German farmers, believing that shortly a duty on the import of foreign corn would be 
imposed, sent over their corn to this country and sold it here at a loss.” In reply I 
stated that, if this statement was correct, I could not regret that I had contributed 
to the foreigners losing money, if they choose to send their corn here. I have no bad 
feeling to the foreigner; but I may say that, if we are exposed to taxes from which 
he is exempt, I could feel no pity for any loss that he might sustain in his competi- 
tion with the agriculturists of this country. (Cheers.) One word on the subject of the 
income tax, which is now so oppressive to the tenant-farmer. When I stated in the 
House of Lords, a few evenings ago, that the farmers had no right to be called upon 
to pay that tax whilst they derived no profit from their holdings, Lord Grey said that 
he admitted the hardness of the case, but that he and his party had not originally 
enacted the law, but that it emanated from Sir R. Peel. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
To that I felt it my duty to say, that although they did not originally enact the law, 
’ they had extended the time of its operation. (Hear, hear.) At the same time, I cer- 
tainly did not attempt to justify Sir R. Peel; for I would be the last man to under- 
take such a task. (Hear, hear.) I again thank you for the confidence you have shown 
towards me; and if my services ean ever be of the slightest use to the tenantry of 
this country, or to its domestic industry, I can only say that those services, such as 
they are, will ever be at your disposal. (The noble Duke concluded amidst enthu- 
siastic cheering.) 
The meeting immediately separated, Mr G. F. Young informing the delegates that 
the National Association was anxious for their presence at their rooms, at the South 
Sea House, on the following morning, at eleven o’clock. 


PRESENTATION OF THE MEMORIAL TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


The delegates re-assembled in considerable numbers at the South Sea House on 
Saturday morning, when they agreed to the following address to the Prime Minister, 
which had been prepared, in conformity with the resolutions passed at the great 
aggregate meeting at the Crown and Anchor on Tuesday last :— 


“70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P., FIRST LORD OF 
THE TREASURY, &C. 

“ May it please your Lordship,—We are deputed to address you in the name and 
at the desire of a public meeting held in this metropolis on the 7th inst., which, con- 
sisting of a considerable number of members of both Houses of Parliament, merchants, 
shipowners, tradesmen, and others connected with the most important interests of the 
nation, and comprising nearly 500 owners and occupiers of land, specially delegated 
by the agriculturists of every part of the United Kingdom, to represent the present 
condition of their respective localities, and to express their opinion on the public 
policy of your lordship’s administration, presents a just claim to the serious attention 
of her Majesty’s Government. 

“On the authority of this meeting, unanimously expressed, it is our duty to declare 
to your lordship that intolerable distress now almost universally pervades the 
British agricultural interest ; that many branches of the colonial interest are fast 
sinking into ruin ; that the shipping and other great interests of the country are 
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involved in difficulty and deep depression; and that large masses of the industrial 
population are reduced to a state of lamentable deprivation and suffering. 

“Tt must be obvious that such a condition of affairs is fraught with consequences 
disastrous to the public welfare ; and if not speedily remedied, it is the conviction of 
the meeting that it will endanger the public peace, prove fatal to the maintenance of 
public credit, and may even place in peril the safety of the State. 

“It is our duty further to declare to your lordship that the dangerous evils we have 
thus described are, in the deliberate judgment of the meeting, attributable to the 
recent changes made in those protective laws by which the importation of articles of 
foreign production had long been regulated, which changes it regards as most rash 
and impolitic. It considers the ancient system of commercial law to have been 
based on the most just principles, and dictated by the soundest views of national 
policy. It cannot forget that, under that system, Great Britain attained an unexampled 
state of prosperity and a proud pre-eminence in the scale of nations ; and it is its 
firm conviction that if the principle of fostering and protecting British industry and 
British capital be abandoned, many of the most important interests of the State will 
be utterly and cruelly sacrificed, and the national prosperity and greatness be 
ruinously impaired. 

“The meeting is further of opinion that no relief from general or local taxation, 
which would be consistent with the maintenance of public faith and the efficiency 
of public establishments, could enable the British and colonial producer successfully 
to compete with foreign productions; and that the only hope of replacing the 
agricultural and other native and colonial interests in a state of prosperity rests on the 
re-establishment of a just system of import duties. 

“The meeting deeply deplores that the distressing and destructive consequences 
of the system of miscalled Free Trade having been repeatedly and urgently pressed on 
the attention of Parliament, the House of Commons has treated the just complaints 
of the people with indifference, has exhibited a total want of sympathy for their 
sufferings, and has refused to adopt any measures for removing or alleviating the 
prevalent difficulty and distress. 

* This conduct has naturally produced a widely-diffused feeling of disappointment, 
discontent, and distrust, which is rapidly undermining the reliance of the people in 
the justice and wisdom of Parliament, the best security for loyalty to the Throne, and 
for the maintenance of the invaluable institutions of the country. 

“ Having thus faithfully represented to your lordship the general views on the 
policy of the country, expressed in the recorded resolutions of the meeting we 
represent, we proceed to discharge the further duty intrusted to us of addressing 
your lordship as the head of that Administration by which the policy so strongly 
deprecated is continued and defended. 

“We are charged earnestly to remonstrate and protest on the part of the deeply 
injured thousands whose property has been torn from them by the unjust and suicidal 
impolicy of which we complain ; and still more emphatically on behalf of the millions 
of the industrial population dependent on them for employment, and consequently 
for subsistence, against the longer continuance of a system which, under the specious 
name of Free Trade, violates every principle of real freedom, since it dooms the taxed, 
fettered, and disqualified native producer to unrestricted competition in his own 
market with the comparatively unburdened foreigner. We not only deny the moral 
right of any government or of any legislature to have involved in certain loss and 
suffering large masses of a flourishing community, for the sake of giving trial to a mere 
experiment ; but we assert that the experiment has been tried, and has signally and 
disastrously failed, and we demand therefore, as the right of those we represent, the 
prompt restoration of that protection from unrestricted foreign import which can 
alone rescue them from impending destruction. 

“It is painful for us to declare, but it is our duty not to disguise, that the per- 
tinacious adherence of the Cabinet, of which your lordship is at the head, to the policy 
of miscalled Free Trade, and its determined rejection of the appeals of the people for 
a reversal of that policy, have extended to the executive government of the country 
the same feelings of distrust and discontent which are widely diffused with respect 
to the representative branch of the Legislature. We solemnly adjure your lordship 
to remember that discontent unattended to may ripen into disaffection. 

“We know that the loyalty of the people to their most gracious Sovereign, under 
all their grievances and wrongs, remains, and will remain, unshaken ; but we are 
aware, and itis our duty, therefore, to warn her Majesty’s Government, that the state 
of feeling in many districts of the country is most critical and alarming, hazardous to 
its peace, perilous te the maintenance of public credit, and dangerous to its established 
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institutions ; nor must we be deterred, either by our unqualified respect for your 
- Jordship’s personal character, or by the just consideration we owe to the elevated 
position you occupy, from casting on your lordship and your colleagues the awful 
responsibility of all the consequences that may result from a continuance of your 
refusal either to redress the wrongs of the people, or to allow them the constitutional 
opportunity for the vindication of their rights, by dissolving the Parliament and 
appealing to the voice of the country. 
* London, May 11, 1850.” 


(Signed) 
George Frederick Young, Chairman of Acting Committee, 
F. Cayley Worsely, Vice Chairman, | 
James Blyth, Vice Chairman, ‘ 
reer (dhl Chairman of Colonial Committee, |} Of by a 
Richard Davis, . | —— 
Benjamin B. Greene, Members of Ditto, 
David Charles Guthrie, ; 
Charles Beke, Secretary. 
W. Tindall. Thomas Hartshorne, South Stafford- 
H. C. Chapman, Liverpool. shire. 
Wm. Layton, Cambridgeshire. Thomas Jesty, Dorsetshire. 
Nathaniel Barthropp, Suffolk. G. P. Dawson, Yorkshire, West. 
Edward Tull, Berkshire. Riding. 
James Linton, Huntingdonshire. W. T. Lockyer, North Stafford. 
Paul Foskett, East Surrey. Samuel Lovell, Oxfordshire. 
John King, Somerset. Douglas Lynes, West Norfolk. 
John Elliot, South Devon. E. Cayley, jun., East Yorkshire. 
Robert Baker, Essex. R. Hewett, Northamptonshire. 
Joseph Pain, Bedfordshire. William Gray, Northamptonshire. 
Samuel Cheetham, Rutland. Philip Box, Buckinghamshire. 
Thomas Vowe, Leicestershire. S. Musgrave Hilton, East Kent. 
John Simpson, Suffolk. Charles Lillingston, Ross-shire. 
Frederick King, Wilts. Edward Trood, Devonshire. 
Richard Strange, Wiltshire. Richard Franklen, Glamorganshire. 
John Walker, Nottinghamshire. Thomas Bold, Liverpool. 
George Storer, Nottinghamshire. J. Parsons Cook, Leicestershire, 
William Skelton, Lincolnshire. South. 
J. H. Walker, Warwickshire. John Wood, East Somersetshire. 
John Eliman, Sussex. Charles Harland, North Riding of 
Rowland Goldhawk, West Surrey. Yorkshire. 
William Mallins, South Derbyshire. M. White Ridley, Northumberland. 
Charles Day, clerk, South Essex. Richard Belton, South Shropshire. 
W. E. Russell, West Kent. John Hall, Bart., East Lothian. 
Reynolds Peyton, Herefordshire. R. Scot Skirving, Haddingtonshire. 
Math. Henry Bigg, West Sussex. H. St. V. Rose, Ross-shire. 
Daniel Baker, Monmouthshire. James A. Cheyne, Argyllshire. 
E. J. Perkins, North Warwick. George Burtt, North Hampshire. 


Shortly after twelve o’clock the deputation proceeded to the Premier’s official 
residence in Downing Street. It consisted of the several gentlemen whose names 
were appended to the address, and was accompanied by Mr Newdegate, M.P., 
Colonel Sibthorp, M.P., Mr Bickerton, (Shropshire,) Sir J. F. Walker Drummond, 
Bart., (Midlothian,) Mr Hugh Watson, (Keillor,) Forfarshire ; Mr John Dudgeon, 
(Spylaw,) Roxburghshire, &c. 

On the deputation being ushered into the reception-room, Lord John Russell wel- 
comed the gentlemen composing it with characteristic courtesy, and cordially shook 
Mr Young by the hand, at the same time expressing his regret that the Duke of 
Richmond was unable to attend. 

Mr Youne.—I was about to explain to your lordship that his Grace is unable to 
attend from indisposition, and that I this morning received a letter from his Grace, 
which I will read to your lordship :-— 

“ Goodwood, May 10, 1850.” 

“My Dear Sir,—I write to ask you to make my excuses to the deputation if I do 
not make my appearance to-morrow at a quarter past twelve in Downing Street. I 
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have not been able to leave my room to-day from a violent cold and rheumatism, and 
if not better, shall not be able to go to London for some days. 
“ Believe me, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 
“G. F. Young, Esq. (Signed)  Ricumonp.” 


Mr Young continued—I feel deep regret that his Grace is unable to attend here 
to-day ; but I beg to assure your lordship that we have his Grace’s concurrence in 
all our proceedings, and I am about to place in your lordship’s hands a document 
which has been drawn up under his full sanction, and to which his Grace’s signature 
would have been affixed if his absence from indisposition had not prevented it, and 
we had not been ignorant of that fact until it was too late to transmit it to him for 
signature. Your Lordship is,no doubt, aware that a large public meeting took place 
in this metropolis on Tuesday last, at which certain resolutions were adopted relative 
to protection to native industry ; and amongst them one appointing a deputation to 
wait upon your lordship with a memorial, and to furnish you with such explanations 
as you may require. With your lordship’s permission, I will now proceed to read 
the address with which I have the honour to be intrusted. Mr Young here read the 


address, and continued thus :—I do not know, my lord, that it becomes me to make. 


any comments upon this document, which has been prepared with the unanimous 
assent of the gentlemen whom I have here with me to-day, except to refer you gene- 
rally to the opinions which it contains, and on their behalf to tender any explana- 
tion which your lordship may deem requisite in reference to the assertions therein 
made, or to any point connected with the subject which is now brought under your 
lordship’s notice with very great pain on the part of those for whom I have the 
honour to speak. 

Lord J. Russett.—I may be allowed to say—and I do not do so without due con- 
sideration—that, of course, 1 am ready at all times to take upon myself all the 
responsibility which belongs to the executive government ; but with regard to the 
assertions in this address respecting the House of Commons, you state—* That the 
meeting is further of opinion that no relief from general or local taxation which 
would be consistent with the maintenance of public faith, and the efficiency of pub- 
lic establishments, could enable the British and colonial producer successfully to 
compete with foreign productions.” Now, that proposal for relief from general and 
local taxation, consistent with the maintenance of public faith and the efficiency of 
public establishments, is, in fact, the only proposition of a large nature that has been 
rejected by the House of Commons, You also say here, “that the only hope of 
replacing the agricultural and other native and colonial interests in a state of pro- 
‘sperity, rests on the re-establishment of a just system of import duties.” I do not 
deny, or wish in any way to shrink from the responsibility which rests upon her 
Majesty’s government for the line of policy they have adopted ; but no such propo- 
sition has been made to the House of Commons, and the House of Commons has not 
rejected any such proposition. 

Mr Younc.—It is intended to express the deep disappointment we felt that no 
such proposition has been made, whether as emanating from the Government, or from 
any party in the House of Commons. 

Mr Newpecate.—Your lordship will permit me to remind you, that although no 
direct motion has been made in the House of Commons for the immediate restoration 
-of Protection, that great question has been admitted to have been involved in the 
course of discussions that have arisen upon other questions. 

Lord J. Russeryt.—That is true ; but whilst some persons have said it would be 
beneficial, there are others who say that it would be injurious. 

Mr Youna.—I wish to impress upon your lordship’s mind that I, and those with 
whom I am associated, do not attach much {importance to those discussions in the 
House of Commons, because we are perfectly well aware that, if such a proposition 
were made, it would certainly be rejected. We attach no importance to them. 
We think that the House of Commons, as at present constituted, does not truly 
represent the feelings and opinions of the majority of the people of this country, and 
we should be glad to have the opportunity of seeing whether it does or not. 

Mr Joun H. Watxer (of Leamington.)—I am here as the representative of 
‘South Warwickshire, to express to your lordship my conviction that a great change 
has taken place in the opinions of the people with regard to free trade. 1 am in 
the habit of travelling a great deal, and I never enter a railway carriage or go into 
company that I do not find those who were formerly regular Free-traders, and have 
now become quite the reverse. They object to the operation of free trade, that the 
foreigner gets all the benefits which we are losing. 
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Mr Younc.—It does not become us now to attempt to enter upon the discus- 
sion of so wide a question as that. I feel that we should not be able to do so with 
advantage, or be justified in intruding upon your time for that purpose. There is, 
however, one part of the proceedings at the recent meeting, a report of which 
your lordship has no doubt seen, upon which I wish to make a few observations. 
You will there have seen that some rather strong expressions were used. Without 
at all wishing to apologise for those expressions, or giving an opinion as to their 
propriety or impropriety, I will take the liberty of expressing our hope that, what- 
ever opinion your lordship may have formed of those expressions, you will not take 
them as speaking the general sentiments of the meeting—which ought alone to be 
held responsible for the opinions expressed in their recorded resolutions. I allude to 
this simply as a matter of explanation, for I should be sorry if your lordship were 
led to depart from the general principle laid down, of only recognising the acts of 
the meeting, without judging of its character by merely isolated expressions falling 
from individual speakers. 

Lord Joun Russett.—I can assure you, Mr Young, that I should not have 
adverted to that circumstance, as I am quite aware that in public meetings, where 
a number of persons are desirous of giving expression to their opinions, great lati- 
tude of speech must be allowed. With regard to the expressions alluded to, though 
I may think them rather stronger than necessary, I observed in the report of the 
proceedings that the Duke of Richmond, in his reply, went as far in censure of them 
as I should be disposed to do; and having every confidence in the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s loyalty, his wish to support the law, and his discretion, I think what he said 
upon the subject was amply sufficient. 

Mr Youne.—I will only add that many of us are magistrates ourselves, and 
that we are fully conscious of the duty which devolves upon us to do all we can for 
the maintenance of the public peace. What was said, I believe, was only intended to 
show the facts of our position to the House of Commons, from whom we claim pro- 
tection, as an act of justice. 

Lord Joun Russett.—Mr Newdegate, do you wish to say anything further ? 

Mr Newpecate.—I wish merely to express my concurrence in the objects of 
the deputation, and that I consider it fortunate that your lordship has permitted the 
deputation this opportunity of bringing before your notice the reality and extent of 
the distress which prevails in many districts, the severity of its pressure, and the 
danger from the feelings of discontent which has unhappily but indubitably grown 
up under the severe depression to which a large portion of the community is now 
exposed, 

Lord Joun Rosset, (addressing Mr Young.)—You have very truly stated 
that it would be quite useless to enter into a discussion here upon, not only one 
large question, but the several large questions, which are involved in this memorial, 
and which refer to our commercial laws, the state of agriculture and shipping, and 
the condition of the country at large. These various subjects would lead to a most 
extended discussion, if once we were to enter upon it. All I can say, therefore, is, 
that I take upon myself the whole responsibility of any advice which I may consider 
it my duty to give to my Sovereign. Certainly my experience leads me, I confess 
it, to a directly opposite conclusion with respect to the main point contained in this 
memorial—I think it would neither be desirable to go back from free trade to pro- 
hibition or restriction ; nor advisable to dissolve Parliament in order to ask the 
opinion of the country upon the subject. That is the conclusion to which I have 
come. With respect to the suffering which has been stated to exist, it is neither 
inconsistent with my expectations, nor inconsistent with what I have heard, that in 
various parts of the country deep suffering does exist, and that that suffering is 
partly—and I should say in part only—owing to recent changes in our commercial 
laws. I believe that these changes were, in their general aspect, inevitable. I 
believe that ten years ago it might have been foreseen that this country, as it became 
more opulent and commercial, would require great changes in that direction, and my 
object was at that time to make the transition accompanied by as little suffering and 
distress as possible. But the advice I gave with that view was rejected, not only 
with contempt, but with indignation. Other changes have taken place since then, 
and the changes which have now taken place have been certainly of a much more 
decisive character than those which I originally proposed. I am sorry to say that I 
think the conduct of the agricultural, the colonial, and other interests, was not 
prudent in declaring that there should be no change in 1841. Still that was their 
decision, and in 1846 a much greater change was effected in those laws. In 1847 a 
general election took place, by which the electors had to decide upon the conduct of 
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those who had taken part in the adoption of these changes, and the result was 
the election of the present parliament, which has decided upon continuing the 
policy which the House of Commons had laid down in 1846. IownI do think it was 
very unwise—if I may be allowed to say so—in 1841, not to have sought some-com- 
promise; but I think it would be far more unwise now to seek to restore a system of 
protective duties. I believe that that, so far from leading to a settlement of this 
great question, would lead to fresh agitation, and a renewal of the present law—the 
law repealing those protective duties. I would put it to any man who is engaged in 
industrial pursuits of any kind, however he may think it would be advisable to 
restore the ancient system of protection, whether it would be wise or advantageous 
to have those laws re-enacted in 1851, again to be repealed in 1852 or 1853? I own 
I must think that to all interests concerned, especially to the agricultural interest, 
those changes and those renewals would be the very worst measures that could be 
adopted. All return to the former system being, as I believe, impossible, it may be 
desirable to equalise, if possible, the charges upon land, which I believe to be the 
wish of all parties. The changes which have been made,1 believe to be, in their 
general aspect, agreeable to the progress of society in this country, and that the 
endeavour of all interests should henceforth be to adapt themselves to those changes 
rather than attempt their reversal. I may be mistaken in these views, but in the 
position I occupy, whether as a minister of the Crown or as a member of parliament, 
I feel that I cannot do otherwise than act upon convictions which I so strongly 
entertain; and if I held your opinions I should act as you do. 

Mr Younc.—Perhaps you will not deem me unreasonable if I advert to one or 
two remarks which have just fallen from your lordship. In the first place, your lord- 
ship says it will not be wise again to return to a system of protection and restric- 
tion. I can speak especially for the interest to which I belong—and being almost 
altogether unconnected with the landed interest, I could have wished some of the 
gentlemen whom I see around me stood in the position in which I have been unex- 
pectedly placed ; but I can speak especially for the shipping interest, and I believe 
I may also for the agricultural interest, when I say that they do not seek, that they 
do not desire, a system of prohibition. Ifyou refer to the expressions which are 
contained in that memorial, you will find that all they ask is a just and equitable 
system of import duties. Wedo not presume to dictate the degree which would 
constitute justice; but we believe that, if the principle were once acknowledged, 
there would be no difficulty in placing the details upon such a basis as to give 
satisfaction to all parties. ‘The next point upon which I would venture to offer one 
word by way of explanation, and as the expression of that which I know to be the 
universal sentiment of this deputation, is, that although, after the enactment of the 
changes of 1846, namely, in 1847, a general election did take place, yet your 
lordship will recollect that which is imprinted upon the mind of the country at 
large, that that election took place under circumstances which had shattered to 
pieces all parties in the state, and had placed the constituencies in such a position 
that, as we think, the election of 1847 was not a fair exponent of the sentiments 
and opinions which were entertained by the people at large. 

Mr Gururie—Your lordship has expressed it as your opinion that it was 
unwise to reject the proposition which you made in 1841, for imposing a fixed duty 
of 8s. per quarter on wheat. Now, supposing your lordship acted wisely in pro- 
posing that measure, and the other party unwisely in rejecting it, if the other party 
should come round to your lordship’s former opinion upon that subject, allow me to 
ask if you think it would be wrong, in 1850, to revert to the proposal which you 
deemed to be so perfectly right in 1841. 

Lorp J. Russeri.—I can easily answer that question. Without going into 
other considerations, supposing the price of corn to be at that time 58s.,a law that 
would reduce the average to 50s. would be well taken ; whereas, if the price were 
42s., the law which would raise it from 42s. to 50s. would be ill taken. 

Me Youna.—Allow me, on behalf of the deputation, to thank your lordship for 
the attention with which you have heard us, and to express a hope that, should any 
of the observations in the address which I have had the honour to place in your 
lordship’s hands appear too strong, you will not consider it as any mark of disrespect 
to yourself, but merely as an indication of the feelings which we entertain on the 
subject. I can now only apologise for having detained your lordship so long, 
but trust the important nature of the interests we represent will be a sufficient 
excuse, 

_ Mr Gururiz.—Are you not going to say anything relative to the colonial 
interests ? 
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Mr Younc.—I left that in your hands. I thought you were going to speak 
upon that subject rather than upon agriculture. 

Me Guturiz.—Then, perhaps, your lordship will excuse me for again occupy- 
ing Your attention for a few moments relative to the interests of the colonies. I had 
the honour to wait upon you once before on the same subject, and can assure you 
that the difficulties under which the colonies laboured last year are in no degree 
diminished. Indeed, since that time the creditors have become the possessors of 
the estates,and the proprietors are now between sinking and swimming. Whether 
or not they shall be ruined will depend upon whether the differential duties shall be 
continued or not. I consider that the colonists have a right to demand that some 
protection should be given to them, seeing the difficulties that have been thrown in 
their way in obtaining labour. Those duties are to be again reduced in July next, 
and go off entirely in the following July ; but I consider that some measure ought to 
be introduced to put the produce of the colonies on an equal footing with the pro- 
duce of slave countries. Immense sums have been spent by this country to put a 
stop to the slave trade, while every encouragement is given to the produce of slave- 
holding countries. The tendency of all the legislation of late years has been to raise 
the value of foreign produce, and depress the property of the colonies. I am sure 
that I need not inform your lordship that a deep sympathy is felt throughout the 
country for the sufferings of the colonists, and I hope that your lordship will give the 
subject your early consideration and attention, as the distress existing among the 
various interests of the country bound us as in a common bond to endeavour to revise 
and amend our present position. 

The audience then terminated, and the deputation withdrew to the large room at 
the King’s Arms, Palace Yard, where several delegates delivered spirit-stirring 
addresses, which contained earnest exhortations to each other, and to their friends 
in the country, to combine and manfully to fight the battle of protection for Eng- 
land’s best interests ; and a determination was expressed to act, in their respective 
localities, upon the advice of the committee of the National Association, to “ Register, 
register, register.” 


THE DELEGATES’ ADDRESS TO LORD STANLEY, AND HIS LORDSHIP’S REPLY. 


Lord Srantey having complied with the request which had been made to him, 
founded upon a resolution agreed to at the meeting at the South Sea House, on 
Thursday last, to receive an address from the delegates, on the termination of the 
above proceedings, a large body of gentlemen, headed by Mr William Layton, the 
chairman of the Isle of Ely Protectionist Society, proceeded to Lord Eglinton’s 
mansion in St James’s Square, for that purpose, there being no room in Lord 
Stanley’s residence sufficiently large for their reception. In addition to the delegates 
already named, there were present the noble owner of the mansion; the Earl of 
Malmesbury ; Mr W. Forbes Mackenzie, M.P.; Mr Newdegate, M.P.; Colonel 
Sibthorp, M.P.; Mr Albert Williams ; Mr W. Long of Hurts Hall, Suffolk ; Major 
Playfair, St Andrew’s ; Mr Ritchie, Dunbar ; Professor Aytoun, and Mr Blackwood. 

Mr Layton, who was intrusted with the duty of presenting the address to Lord 
Sran.ey, said that the gentlemen then present had been deputed by their co-delegates 
to wait upon his lordship, as the leader of the Protectionist party in the House of 
Lords, to make known to him the extent of the distress which was at this time pre- 
vailing in all parts of the country, and to ask his advice with regard to the course 
which it was most advisable for them to pursue in the midst of their difficulties. 
They felt that they had been deserted by a considerable portion of the members of 
both houses of the legislature, and in this extremity they turned to his lordship, who 
had so long been the ablest and most powerful of the advocates in this cause. (Hear.) 
They had that morning had the honour of waiting upon Lord John Russell ; but 
grieved to heart was he to say that the noble lord, the Prime Minister of England, 
was unwilling in any way to respond to the appeal which had been made to him on 
behalf of the suffering tenantry of the country. He (Mr Layton) held in his hand a 
copy of the address which had been submitted to Lord J. Russell, and, with Lord 
Stanley’s permission, would lay it before him, that he might gather therefrom what 
were the feelings and sentiments which were entertained by the great body of the 
agricultural community. The delegates were prepared, if his lordship would give 
them encouragement, to return to their respective localities, and use their best 
exertions for the purpose of accomplishing the overthrow of that insane policy to 
which was attributable the distress of which they complained. (Hear.) Mr Disraeli 
had stated that it was outside the walls of the Houses of Parliament that this great 
battle was now to be fought. And we are prepared to fight the battle—exclaimed 
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Mr Layton — we are prepared to go into our respective localities, and convince the 
House of Lords thatthe yeomanry and tenant-farmers of this country, amongst 
whom this great movement emanates, will not cease agitating until we have attained 
our object. (Hear, hear.) We have to-day been taunted by Lord J. Russell that 
there has been no movement made by the Protectionist party in parliament to 
reverse the present policy. But, as you, my Lord Stanley, know well, this is for the 
best of all possible reasons. You know that we have not that support and en- 
couragement in either house, which will warrant an attempt to reverse that iniquitous 
policy. (Hear,hear.) We have come to town at great expense and inconvenience 
to ourselves. I myself am deputed from a locality which is distinguished in every 
respect, alike for the richness of its soil,and the industry, the virtuous habits, and the 
loyalty of its people—the Isle of Ely. That district comprises 300,000 acres of the 
most fertile and productive land in the United Kingdom, and yet, with all these ad- 
vantages, we have been plunged into difficulties ; and unless we have the powerful 
aid and co-operation of men like your lordship, we must inevitably be ruined. 
(Hear, hear.) If such be the case with a country like that of the Isle of Ely, what 
must be the state of those districts where the cold clay soils prevail? (Hear, hear.) 
I am the owner of property, and I find it impossible to collect my rents. Believe me 
that we do not come here under false colours, We simply desire, as honest men, to 
inform your lordship of the exact position in which we are placed ; and also, I regret 
to say, of the deplorable condition to which the agricultural labourers are being 
reduced. With your lordship’s permission I will now read the address :— 


70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD STANLEY, &C. 


“ My Lord,—We have the honour to wait upon your lordship, in your acknow- 
ledged character of leader of the great Protection party in the House of Lords. We 
form a portion of a numerous body of delegates this week assembled in London, from 
the various local agricultural societies in Great Britain, and our object in troubling 
your lordship is to represent to you the sentiments of those delegates, and of their 
constituents, on the present alarming position of the agricultural interest in this 
kingdom, 

“ Your lordship has probably seen in the public prints the reports of the proceed- 
ings of the great meeting of delegates, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the 
Strand, on Tuesday last. The resolutions of that meeting embody generally the 
sentiments of the delegates on the subjects then under discussion, and to them, there- 
fore, we beg respectfully to refer your lordship, and also to the very important facts 
stated by the various speakers, and the arguments advanced by them in support of 
the resolutions. 

“Your lordship will be able to collect from them the following distinct proposi- 
tions :— 

“That the existing system of a free importation of foreign agricultural produce is 
destroying the income of the farmer, and gradually undermining his capital. 

“ That the labourer, from inadequacy of wages and dearth of employment, is fast 
approaching a state of poverty and destitution, and that he is becoming discontented, 
dispirited, and dissatisfied with the laws of his country. 

“That land is rapidly declining in value, and in many districts, as well as in the 
colonies, is becoming unsaleable, except at great sacrifices on the part of the owners. 

“That the difficulties of entering into new engagements for the hire of farms are 
increasing to an alarming extent, and that in various parts of the country occupations 
have been already abandoned. 

“That many of the great trading interests of the country are beginning to feel 
the mischievous effects of the free trade policy ; and the home trade, already in a 
languishing state, will soon become greatly depressed. 

“ That in some parts of Scotland and England an extensive emigration of small 
farmers and labourers prevails, affording the strongest proof that can be adduced of 
their perilous condition in this country. 

“ That the evils adverted to are fraught with imminent danger to the best in- 
terests of the state, which can only be averted by a just system of import duties 
based on a fair remuneration to the cultivators of the soil. 

“That prompt and efficacious measures of relief ought to be adopted, and any 
postponement of them to a future session, or a future parliament, may be fatal in its 
consequences, and may have the effect of seriously damaging, if not of destroying, 
some of the most valuable of our institutions in Church and State. 

“The aforegoing propositions, my lord, we sincerely believe will be found on 
examination to contain indisputable truths. We have already been in communica- 
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tion on the subject with the First Lord of the Treasury, and we have felt it our 
bounden duty, in a matter of such vast importance to the national interests, to con- 
vey to your lordship a frank and explicit avowal of our sentiments. We firmly 
believe that any delay in redressing the grievances under which the agricultural and 
other interests labour, will be found pregnant with danger to the institutions of the 
country, and, as loyal subjects of the Throne, firmly attached to those institutions, 
we have not hesitated to give warning of it in every quarter where any degree of 
responsibility may be considered to rest. We feel well assured your lordship will 
give to this communication, and to any observations any member of the deputation 
may address to you, a most anxious and earnest consideration. 
* With great respect, 
*] have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“Your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 
“ Wiixiam Layton, Chairman, 


* And on behalf of the Delegates now assembled in London.” 


Having informed Lord Stanley of the intended Protectionist meeting at Liverpool 
at which a great number of agricultural delegates were to be present, Mr Layton con- 
cluded by assuring his lordship of the determination of those gentlemen to be guided 
by his counsels in prosecuting their future crusade against the destructive system of 
free trade. (Hear, hear.) 


Lord STANLEY.—Gentlemen,—I need hardly say to you that I have 
listened to the observations so forcibly made by Mr. Layton with very 
mingled feelings. I have listened to them with feelings of deep gratitude for 
the kindness with which, in your present alarming circumstances, you have 
expressed the confidence which you feel in me; and at the same time with an 
earnest desire that you may find that confidence not to have been misplaced, 
if not with regard to my ability, at least with regard to my inclination to 
serve you. But mixed with those feelings of personal gratification there cannot 
but be others of a most painful character. (Hear.) Mr Layton has truly 
observed that this delegation, and this move, is altogether unparalleled in the 
history of the country. The agricultural interest is not one that is generally 
quick to move, eager and ready to combine, or disposed to agitate. (Hear, 
hear.) It is of all other interests the most stable, the most peaceful, the least 
excitable ; and great indeed must have been the distress of all connected 
with that interest—of landlords, of tenants, and of labourers—when it has been 
such as to overcome the natural difficulties which stand in the way of their 
combination, to excite so mighty a movement as that which is now stirring 
the country from one end to the other, and to create such a manifestation of 
opinion as [ have read of as displayed in your proceedings the other day, and 
as I see embodied in the deputation whom I have now the honour to address. 
But, lamentable as have been the consequences of a mistaken and an insane 
policy, they are not greater than those which, when that policy was first pro- 
posed, I fearfully and anxiously anticipated. (Hear, hear.) So far, at least, I 
may claim, I hope, some justification for the confidence which you have been 
pleased to repose in me; for from the first I have never entertained a doubt 
of the melancholy results that would flow from that policy ; and being con- 
vinced that that policy was alike unwise and unjust, my part was taken at 
once. (Hear, hear.) Office, and everything that is gratifying to a public man, 
was abandoned without hesitation; and to that policy I declared then, as to 
that policy I repeat my declaration now, that I would not, and I will not be 
a party. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, the anticipations of those who opposed 
the repeal of the corn laws have been fully accomplished, whilst the predic- 
tions of those who justified that repeal, and the arguments by which they 
sought to vindicate that repeal, have been falsified by the test of experience. 
(Hear, hear.) Importations of foreign produce have increased to the full 
amount that we anticipated they would do under the system of free trade. 
Prices have fallen to the full amount, and to a greater amount, than we ven- 
tured to predict, and for predicting which our apprehensions were ridiculed as 
exaggerated and absurd. The distress has gone on increasing. That distress 
is still increasing. That distress is pressing upon every portion of the com- 
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munity; and it is the most lamentable part of this case that I feel convinced 
—and here I must speak to you frankly and plainly—that the reversal of that 
policy can only be obtained at the expense of still greater suffering on the 
part of still more extended interests. (Hear.) Mr Layton has stated that we 
have been taunted in the House of Commons, and taunted in the House of 
Lords, with bringing forward no specific measure, and asking for no decision 
by parliament on the merits of this question. Gentlemen, the taunt proceeds 
from our political opponents, and the advice implied in the taunt being the 
advice of an enemy, I must take the liberty of regarding it in that light, and 
not looking upon it as most likely to forward the objects and to be productive 
of the results which we desire. (Hear, hear.) Firmly adhering to the principle 
of protection—going along with the resolutions which have been read by Mr 
Layton—believing that a return to a system of reasonable import duties is 
indispensable to the prosperity of this country—not accepting the experiment 
which has been tried as an accomplished fact—not acquiescing in that policy, 
and determined to do all in my power to reverse it, I in the House of Lords, 
and my friends in the House of Commons, must be guided as to the course 
which is most likely to attain our ends in the several assemblies which we 
have to address, by our own knowledge of the dispositions of the bodies with 
which we have to deal. I know there are those who say we are slack, that 
we are not bringing forward measures, nor asking for the decision of the Houses 
of Parliament. Take the House of Commons to begin with. If we bring for- 
ward a distinct proposition, embodying our own principles, what have we to ex- 
pect from the present House of Commons? Have we to expect—can we believe 
that that House of Commons, which has sanctioned the free-trade measures of 
the Government, will stultify itself by reversing its own decision, and pronounc- 
ing against the policy which it has approved? (Hear, hear.) If it will not, and 
still more, if there be some who, agreeing with us, but doubting the policy of 
bringing forward the question, would desert our ranks, and if the result of raising 
the question in the House of Commons would be to show an apparently dimi- 
nishing minority for us, and an apparently increasing majority against us, I 
ask what advantage have we gained for our cause within the walls of parlia- 
ment, and what encouragement have we given to our friends out of doors? 
(Hear, hear.) You and we have different parts to play. I rejoice to see the 
energy, I rejoice to see the zeal, I rejoice to see the courage and the perse- 
verance with which the agricultural body of England are exerting themselves, 
and that throughout the length and breadth of the land, in every corner, in 
every agricultural district—ay, and in the great towns they are working 
upon public opinion, and compelling the country to look this question in the 
face, and to judge of the effects which have resulted from our present course. 
You ask me for advice. I say, Go on, and God prosper you. (Hear, hear.) 
Do not tire, do not hesitate, do not falter in your course. Maintain the lan- 
guage of strict loyalty to the Crown and obedience to the laws. Do not 
listen to rash and intemperate advisers, who would urge you to have recourse 
to unwise and disloyal threats. But with a spirit of unbroken and unshaken 
loyalty to the Crown, and with a spirit of unswerving obedience to the laws, 
combine in a determined resolution by all constitutional means to obtain your 
rights, and to enforce upon those who now misrepresent you the duty of really 
representing your sentiments and supporting you in Parliament. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) It isnot in the House of Lords—it is not in the House of Commons—it is 
in the country at large that your battle must be fought, and your triumph must 
be achieved. (Hear, hear.) You have the game in your own hands. You may 
compel your present members—or, at least, you may point out to them the 
necessary, the lamentable consequences to themselves of persisting in their 
present courses ; and when the time shall come you will have it in your own 
power, by the return of men who really represent your sentiments, to exer- 
cise your constitutional influence over the legislature of the country, and to 
enforce your just demands in another House of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) If, 
as I said before, it be unwise in my judgment to bring forward a definite pro- 
position in accordance with our own views, as a party question in the House 
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of Commons—I say that, looking at the constitution and character of the 
House of Lords, it is more unwise still to bring it forward there. Remember 
that the House of Lords is not like the House of Commons, a fluctuating 
body, of which one class of representatives may at a general election be re- 
placed by another. The House of Lords is a permanent body, composed for 
the most part of men advanced in years, exercising their judgment—their in- 
dependent judgment I will hope, though I won’t say I speak confidently 
(hear, and a laugh)—cautious in coming to a decision, but still more cautious 
and naturally reluctant to reverse that decision when they have once formed 
it. At present I lament to say—and there is no use in concealing the fact— 
we are in a minority in the House of Commons ; we are also in a minority in 
the House of Lords. How then are we to change that minority into a majo- 
rity? In the House of Commons you have it in your own hands. Through 
the House of Commons and through the country you may act—not perhaps as 
speedily or as quickly as you or I might desire; but depend upon it that, 
when by a general election, or by individual elections as they occur, you have 
produced an effect upon the judgment and the votes of the House of Com- 
mons, the opinion of the country, as represented in the House of Com- 
mons, will never be lost upon the House of Lords. (Hear, hear.) The House 
of Lords, I do not doubt, many of them most unwillingly, gave their assent 
to the fatal measure which came up recommended by the Commons. I did 
all in my humble power to prevent their coming to that decision ; but I failed 
in doing so. I should fail still more signally if, the House of Lords having 
come to that decision, I were to bring forward week after week, or even 
month after month, specific motions for reversing the decision to which they 
had so come. (Hear). Men are slow to come forward and confess that they 
have been mistaken, and, confessing that they have been mistaken, reverse 
the votes they previously gave; and if I compelled the House of Lords to 
pronounce a judgment upon the merits of the question month after month, 
or week after week, every vote given by those—and they are not a few— 
who have increasing doubts and misgivings, but are not fully convinced as to 
the mischievous result of the experiment, pledges them anew to the position 
which they originally took up, and adds to the difficulty of overcoming the 
present majority. ‘The view which I have taken, and in which I am sup- 
ported by those of the wisest and soundest judgment with whom I am inthe 
habit of consulting, is not to meet this question by direct motions in the 
House of Lords for a reversal of this policy, but never to lose an opportu- 
nity of showing, if need be, week after week, the progressive effects of the 
experiment which is now going on. Now, observe, since last year—I will 
not say since last year, but since the commencement of the present session of 
Parliament—there has been a material change in the language of the Govern- 
ment. They who a short time ago advocated a reversal of this policy, or 
even doubted the finality of its adoption, were either scouted as madmen or 
ridiculed as fanatics. But we now hear the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the 
House of Lords, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House of Com- 
mons, speaking of this policy as ‘‘an experiment”—as an experiment in 
course of progress—and no longer as an act that has been decided, and 
therefore irreversible. They admit, moreover, that prices are low—lower 
than they expected ; and it is admitted also by the Government, not simply 
that Free Trade has produced low prices, but lower prices than they had 
ever intended, and they apologise for this effect, which, upon the principles 
of Free Trade, ought to have been the triumph of their policy. (Hear). Well, 
then, we have brought them to admit that it is an experiment—we have 
brought them to admit that this cheapness is not what they intended or de- 
sired—we have brought them to apologise for its existence, as an exceptional 
and temporary state of things, and not attributable to their experiments. 
And step by step, if it is not the quickest, it is at least the soundest, policy ; 
we shall have first this man and then that man saying, ‘“‘ The experiment 
has been tried long enough.” ‘I am satisfied that it has not answered the 
intended purpose.” ‘I think something must be done.” ‘“ Really matters 
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are become alarming.” And gradually, in that manner, and in that manner 
only, shall we, in a permanent body like the House of Lords, convert a mino- 
rity against Free Trade into a majority in favour of our protective principles. 
(Hear). That is the course which I have felt it to be my duty to pursue 
during the present session of Parliament. ‘That is the course which—not 
taking the advice of our opponents—I shall continue to pursue. Constantly 
we shall bring before them the results of their experiment. I hold in my 
hand at this moment a paper, which I received only this morning, and which 
was moved for by my noble friend the Earl of Malmesbury this session, in 
order to controvert an assertion of the Government, that at present prices 
the foreigner could not by possibility import, that present prices would not 
pay for the importation, and that we should therefore see a rapid and great 
diminution of the imports of foreign corn. That was the language which 
they held so late as the month of January last. I have heard several per- 
sons say that February or March would show an improvement in prices. 
We waited till February and March were past, and at my suggestion the 
Earl of Malmesbury moved in April for a return, showing the weekly price 
of wheat in the British markets, and the quantity of corn imported from 
abroad during each week in the present year. ‘The result is, that, so far from 
indicating a falling-off in imports, or a rise in price, this return shows that 
the prices have fallen from 40s. on the 5th day of January, to 37s. 10d. on 
the 20th of April ; whilst the imports have increased from 36,000 quarters of 
wheat in the second week of January, to 118,000 quarters of wheat, exclusive 
of flour, in the week ending the 17th of April. And the total amount of im- 
ports, in little more than three months, with an average price of from 37s. to 
38s. a quarter, has not been far shorfof 1,000,000 quarters of corn, converting 
the flour into quarters at the ordinary rate. By the production of this paper 
before the House of Lords, we disprove the assertions of those who tell us 
that we have no reason to be alarmed at the course which the experiment is 
taking, or that at all events we have not sufficient grounds to call on Parlia- 
ment to put an end to it. And in this course of practical argument from facts 
as they occur we mean to persevere. I know that this is a policy which is 
wearisome in its nature. (Hear, hear). I know that ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” I know that there must be increasing distress. I know 
that every month and every week that this fearful experiment is in progress 
the dangers and the difficulties are increasing. But how, with the present 
constitution of Parliament—how, with the present constitution of the House 
of Lords—how, with the present constitution of the House of Commons, with 
the best desire to serve you, with the most earnest and anxious wish to pro- 
mote your interests—how can we take any step which shall more rapidly 
force conviction upon the minds of those whom it is necessary to convince 
before we can attain our ends? (Hear, hear.) I say again, do not complain 
of our apathy. Believe that we have no such feeling. Believe that we 
deeply sympathise with the misfortunes of those with whom we are bound up 
by so many ties; in whom all our interests—not to say our affections, are 
centred ; and if we appear to be less speedy and energetic in the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons than you would desire us to appear to be, 
believe that it is not from indifference—believe that it is from a well- 
calculated policy, and a deliberate adoption of the course by which alone we 
may attain the object which you and we desire. (Hear, hear.) If you 
ask my advice, I say persevere in the course you have adopted. Agitate 
the country from one end to the other. Continue to call meetings in 
every direction. Do not fear, do not flinch from discussion. By all means 
accept the offer of holding a meeting in that magnificent building at Liver- 
pool; and in our greatest commercial towns show that there is a feeling 
in regard to the result of our so-called Free Trade widely different from that 
which was anticipated by the Free-traders, and from that which did prevail 
only a few years ago. (Hear, hear). Your efforts may not be so soon crowned 
with success as you hope ; but depend upon it, let us stand hand to hand 
firmly together ; let the landlord, the tenant, and the labourer—ay, and the 
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country shopkeeper—ay, before long, the manufacturer himself, be called on 
to show and to prove what the effects of this experiment are,—and as sure as 
we stand together, temperately but firmly determined to assert our rights, 
so certainly, at the expense, it may be, of intense suffering, and per- 
haps of ruin to many—of ruin which, God knows, if I could avert I would 
omit no effort for that purpose—but ultimately, certainly and securely we 
shall attain our object, and recede from that insane policy which has been 
pursued during the last few years. (Hear, hear). I have now only to return 
you my most grateful thanks for the compliment you have paid me in wishing 
me to receive this deputation. I have heard with the liveliest interest the 
statements of Mr Layton. Ifin any part of the country—for now through 
you I address every district—if there be but one district in which a suspicion 
is entertained that I am flinching from, or hesitating in my advocacy of, those 
principles on which I stood in conjunction with my late deeply-lamented 
friend Lord George Bentinck, I authorise you—one and all of you—to assure 
those whom you represent, that in me they will find no hesitation, no flinch- 
ing, and no change of opinion ; that, attached as I have ever been to the 
principle of Protection, that attachment remains unchanged; and_I only look 
for the moment when it may be possible for us to use the memorable words 
of the Duke of Wellington on the field of Waterloo, and to say, ‘* Up, Guards, 
and at them!” (Loud cheers.) 


Mr PAUL FOSKETT.—My Lord Stanley, I know I speak the universal senti- 
ments of the delegates who have attended our meetings this week, when I say that 
the address you have just delivered to us has penetrated our heart of hearts, and 
has made us feel that under your ‘leadership our triumph is secure. (Cheers.) We 
shall now return to our several homes, and*“ agitate,” “agitate,” “agitate,” until 
our object is attained. (Hear, hear.) 

After a few observations from Mr Newdegate, Mr Box, (of Buckinghamshire,) and 
Mr Malins, (of Derbyshire,) 

Mr LAYTON expressed the gratification he experienced at the result of the inter- 
view with Lord Stanley. They might all take comfort that they had such a leader 
and friend; and on the part of the delegation and the tenantry and labourers of the 
land, he begged to convey to his lordship his unqualified admiration and thanks for 
the manner in which he had received the deputation, and for the encouragement and 
hope he had held out to the various suffering interests of the country. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord STANLEY in taking leave of the deputation, hoped that on their return to 
their several localities their efforts would be crowned with success. They might de- 
pend upon it, that whilst they kept up the pressure from without, if they would 
authorise him, he would not fail to keep up the pressure within. 

The deputation then took their leave; and upon re-assembling at the King’s Arms, 

Mr LAYTON briefly reported the reception which had been given to them by Lord 
Stanley; and amidst the enthusiastic cheering of the audience, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— 

“That this meeting cannot separate without recording their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Lord Stanley for the courteous and satisfactory reception he has afforded 
them this day, and their high gratification at the encouraging approval he has 
expressed of the steps they are taking ; and they beg his lordship will receive the 
assurance of their perfect confidence in his powerful and talented advocacy of the 
cause of Protection in the House of Lords. 

“ That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to Lord Stanley.” 

It was also resolyed,—_ . 

* That it is the opinion of the delegates now assembled in London, that a meeting 
in Liverpool, on as early a day as practicable, is highly desirable; and the delegates 
now present pledge themselves to support such meeting by personal attendance as 
far as practicable. 

“ And that as circumstances may occur, either during the present session of Par- 
liament or after a prorogation, which may render it necessary for the delegates to 
reassemble in London, this meeting of delegates be at its rising adjourned till again 
summoned by the committee of the National Association, to which summons they 
will be ready instantly to respond; and that in such case, this meeting considers that 
one delegate at least for each district should attend the meeting.” 
After the transaction of some routine business, the meeting separated. 
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In the following pages we publish 
an Appendix, containing at some 
Jength the opinions offered by the 
Press upon the article in our last 
number, entitled ‘‘ British Agriculture 
and Foreign Competition.” We 
were pretty well aware that the arti- 
cle in question would attract a large 
share of public attention; indeed that, 
from the all-important nature of the 
subject, and the specific facts brought 
to bear upon it, it could not fail to do 
so. The result has fully borne out 
our expectations; and numerous and 
heterogeneous as our readers will find 
the following extracts to be, we do 
not think they form one tithe of the 
comments which this much-canvassed 
paper has called forth, We have 
taken these extracts from such news- 
papers as we habitually receive; but 
we have also inquired for others of our 
contemporaries whom we knew to en- 
tertain opinions differing from our own, 
and whom we thought capable of 
advancing something like argument : 
none such, however, have we found 
venturing into the lists, with any- 
thing that can be accepted as an- 
swer to the statements we advanced. 
Lamentable, indeed, is the exhibition 
of the Free-Trade Press, whether we 
look at the 7imes dashing off a leader to 
prove that under our old laws a farmer 
was a beggar,—founding such proof 
upon a palpable blunder, involving de- 
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ductions so utterly absurd, thatno jour- 
nal dare followthem out; orthe humble 
devotee among the Provincial Press 
first quoting the boltless thunder of 
the Zimes, and then blindly rushing 
on to say that we have overstated the 
profits of the farmer under protection— 
recklessly asserting that our accounts 
of the working and proceeds of farms 
under protection were frauds and 
exaggerations, while forced to admit 
the incontestible fact, that better far- 
mers than those drawing up and at- 
testing these accounts are not to be 
found in Scotland, To our brethren 
of the Press, so ably advocating the 
opinions which we entertain, we beg to 
offer our thanks for the very handsome 
manner in which they have expressed 
themselves in regard to our humble 
efforts in the common cause. To‘our 
numerous Readers, we trust that this 
necessarily rambling Appendix may 
prove not uninteresting, and so far 
instructive, as evidencing how deeply 
the public mind is moved upon the 
subject of protection to native industry. 
Our own settled conviction is, that a 
persistance in what are called the 
principles of Free Trade must sooner 
or later end in the entire prostration 
and ruin of this country ; and we shall 
never cease to oppose this mischievous 
policy to the utmost of our energy and 
power. 


MORNING HERALD, Jan. 3, 1850, 


At the commencement of a year fraught, we trust, with more happi- 
ness and promise to the British labourer than the year through which he 
has just struggled—an important and striking document is submitted to the. 


candid and careful consideration of all who are interested in the wellbeing 
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of the people and the prosperity of the British empire. We are indebted 
to Messrs Blackwood, the well-known publishers of Edinburgh, for the 
valuable contribution to which we refer, and, in the name of the agricul- 
turists of England, we tender these gentlemen our hearty thanks for the 
important aid they have given towards the solution of the most anxious 
question that ever engaged the attention of statesmen or agitated a civilised 
community. 

English farmers, as our readers well enough know, have been bitterly 
taunted by free-traders of all classes, by members of the government, by 
the ex-premier, by geological divines, by incendiary republicans, for not 
availing themselves of the admirable example of their northern brethren, 
who, placed under far greater disadvantages than the farmers of the 
south, have yet, by a liberal expenditure upon the soil, by an enlightened 
persistance in a system of high farming, so wonderfully increased the 
resources of the land as to be able to set free-trade legislation at de- 
fiance, and to take no heed whatever of the tremendous pressure of unchecked 
foreign competition. In vain English farmers have attempted to argue the 
impossibility of the feat ; in vain they have shown, by a reference to figures 
and facts, that high farming with free-trade laws is the pursuit of a mil- 
lionnaire, to whom the loss of capital is no great punishment, or of a lunatic, 
who rather laughs at havoc than retreats from it. They have been called 
for their pains as ignorant as their own cattle, and as dull as the clods which 
they know not how to handle ; they have been compared, even in their own 
occupation, with tradesmen who never saw a field until they neglected the 
shop for experimental agriculture, and been pronounced miserably wanting 
in the balance; they have been designated the Boeotians of their kind, and 
finally received warning to quit the land which they wantonly injure by their 
senseless stupidity, and to make way for their betters, blessed by Providence 
with the especial privilege of extracting bread from stones. 

The case upon which the free-traders mainly relied when they ventured the 
impudent assertion that high farming in Scotland is an all-sufficient sub- 
stitute for protection, is found, it appears, in a pamphlet published by Mr 
Caird, who, it is alleged, has been deputed by government, upon the recom- 
mendation of Sir Robert Peel, to visit Ireland in order to ascertain the agri- 
cultural capabilities of that country. Mr Caird, the other day, published 
to an astonished world, not the results of his own experience as a farmer, but 
an account of the successful experiments of one Mr M‘Culloch of Auchness, 
who, it was alleged, contrived by dint of high farming to realise, at present 
prices, a handsome profit from his fields. Anxious to arrive at.an accurate 
opinion upon a case which had already been disputed in a counter-pamphlet, 
Messrs Blackwood requested Mr Stephens, the author of “The Book of the 
Farm,” to investigate the matter, and to favour them “with his views as to 
Auchness cultivation.” The result was quite conclusive. One third of the 
whole farm had been under potato cultivation. “ Without potatoes, and such 
an extent of potato as would be plainly ludicrous if adopted as a general rule, 
Auchness never could have paid. With potatoes, it failed in the very 
year wherein Mr Caird has chosen to exhibit it as a universal model.” 

The next step in the patriotic movement of Messrs Blackwood was to 
extend their inquiries, and to obtain elsewhere the information upon the sub- 
ject of high farming which the much-vaunted case of Mr Caird was mani- 
festly unable to afford, “ We put ourselves,” say Messrs Blackwood, | 
** into communication with two gentlemen of the highest eminence in their 
profession. We need scarcely tell our countrymen on this side of the Border, 
that it would be difficult to find better testimony on such a subject than 
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that of Messrs Watson of Keillor, and Dudgeon of Spylaw, and we apprehend, 
moreover, that many English agriculturists are fully acquainted with their 
character and high reputation. Through their kindness, we have been fur- 
nished with the statistics of farms situated in the fertile grain-growing dis- 
tricts of Forfar and Roxburgh ; and the calculations as to the yield, prices, 
and expenses, were made from their own books. The rent set down is 
that which is usual in the district for land of the best description ; and the 
tenant’s capital is named at an amount which might enable him to develop 
the full capabilities of the soil. The estimates have been most carefully 
framed with the view of avoiding every kind of exaggeration; and they 
have been gone over by Mr Stephens, who attests their general accuracy.” 
Our space, of course, forbids insertion here of the details of these communi- 
cations, The results are too valuable to be spared. From Mr Watson of 
Keillor, we learn that from a 500-acre farm in Strathmore, county of Forfar, 
“on a five-shift rotation of crops, with an improved stock of cattle and sheep,” 
a farmer could annually obtain, previous to free trade in corn, for his skill 
and industry, over interest of capital employed, a sum of £106); whereas, 
under the present legislative measures affecting British agriculture, the total 
loss annually incurred by the farmer, even at present prices, amounts to the 
enormous sum of £518, 5s, The return of Mr Dudgeon of Spylaw is 
equally significant. Upon a farm of 500 acres, that gentleman shows the 
remuneration of the tenant’s skill under the old law to have been £245 per 
annum, and his certain loss under the new regime to amount to £141 upon 
the grain crop alone. Not content with these high testimonies, Messrs 
Blackwood addressed themselves further to some fifty of the most eminent 
agriculturists of Scotland, enclosing to them the statements of Messrs Wat- 
son and Dudgeon, and requesting them to testify to the truth of the caleula- 
tions if they deemed them correct, or to point out errors if any appeared. 
Of the fifty correspondents, three only refused their assent to the statements, 
upon the ground of difference of opinion ; and the most important objection 
specified even by these was, “ that the prices of grain assumed in the second 
statement as having been received before protection was withdrawn, were 
higher than those warranted by the fiars’ prices of the county.” Such, how- 
ever, were the actual prices received in those years by Mr Dudgeon and by * 
others in his district. Thirty of these credible witnesses not only signed 
these statements with the desire of attesting their accuracy, but gave Messrs 
Blackwood permission to publish their names ; and their names accordingly 
appear in the present number of Blackwood’s Magazine as vouchers for the 
fact that British agriculture, under no circumstances, however favourable, 
can successfully compete with unrestricted foreign competition. 

But the indefatigable gentlemen, to whom we have so often referred, did 
not rest even here. Having received back the statements, thus authenticated, 
of Messrs Watson and Dudgeon, they invited other gentlemen, in different 
parts of the country, “to draw up further estimates of the working of farms 
in their own districts.” Such estimates, furnished from Aberdeenshire, 
Roxburghshire, Mid-Lothian, and other places, are published at length, and 
are fully as instructive as those which precede them. ‘The tale is the same 
throughout. From Mr Watson’s statement, it appears that “the enterprising 
and skilful tenant of a farm of 500 acres, in the best corn district of Forfar, 
cannot clear his expenses unless the rent of the land is reduced by one half; 
and if even that were done, he could only realise a profit of sixpence per 
acre.” From the statement sent from Berwickshire, it is seen that “a reduc- 
tion of half the rent would barely place the tenant in the same position which 
he occupied previous to the withdrawal of protection.” In the case of the 
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Roxburghshire farm, were one half of the rent remitted, “the profits of the 
tenant, at present prices, would be less by L.100 than they were at the former 
rates of corn ;” so it is with the Mid-Lothian farm—so with all! 

We have not space in this article to pursue this subject at the length which 
its immense importance demands at our hands. But we shall return to it 
again and again. For the present we content ourselves with announcing the 
important addition made by Messrs Blackwood to our knowledge of Scottish 
agriculture, and with recommending our readers to digest the invaluable facts 
submitted to them under the head of “ British Agriculture and Foreign 
Competition,” in the current number of Blackwood’s Magazine. The esti- 
mates found there speak for themselves—the arguments deduced from them, 
and by which they are accompanied, are submitted to the reader in a tone of 
moderation, and with a spirit solicitous for the development of truth, that 
must command his sympathy and respect. In the words of the writer of 
the article of which we speak, we entreat not only the protectionist, but all 
who fondly believe that by high farming the soil can be stimulated so as to 
produce enormously augmented crops at a large additional profit, to bear in 
mind that these published statistics “are the statistics of the very highest 
farming in Scotland, The tables exhibit the experiment worked out to its 
highest point. In all the cases, capital has been liberally expended, energy 
tasked to the utmost, and every means which science can devise or experi- 
ence suggest called into active operation. The farmers of Mid-Lothian, Ber- 
wickshire, and Forfarshire may fairly challenge the world in point of pro- 
fessional attainments. They have done all that man can do, and here is the 
reward of their toil.” 

Farmers of England ! listen to the words, and note them well when your 
teachers next approach you with taunting references to the prosperous exer- 
tions of your brethren across the Border, with their earnest assurances “that 
low prices can in no way interfere with your success, and that only exertion 
and enterprise are wanting to raise you one and all above the reach of foreign 
competition.” 


TIMES, Dec, 31, 1849. 


Under the title “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” 2lack- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine for January contains a more thorough exposure 
of agricultural protection than any that either Villiers or Cobden could have 
devised. It is unnecessary to say that the blow is not designed, but it is 
not the less effectual. The article consists of “facts” and speculations, 
arranged in the form of text andcommentary. The “facts” are of extraor- 
dinary importance and authority, the greatest pains having been taken to 
obtain them at the fountain-head. “ In order to arrive as nearly as possible 
at the true state of the case, in so far as Scottish farming is concerned, we 
have put ourselves,” says the writer, “in communication with two gentle- 
men of the highest eminence in their profession. We need scarcely tell 
our countrymen on this side the Border, that it would be difficult to find 
better testimony on such a subject than that of Messrs Watson of Keillor, 
and Dudgeon of Spylaw; and we apprehend, moreover, that many English 
agriculturists ‘are fully acquainted with their character and high reputa- 
tion. Through their kindness, we have been furnished with the statistics of 
farms situated in the fertile grain-growing districts of Forfar and Rox- 
burgh ; and the calculations as to the yield, prices, and expenses are made 
from their own books.” Mr Watson’s contribution consists of the “ returns 
of produce from a 500-acre farm in Strathmore, county of Forfar, on a 
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five shift rotation of crops, with an improved stock of cattle and sheep, on 
an average of years previous to frée trade in corn, cattle, &c.” To this he 
adds what he calls a “comparative statement of what may be calculated 
upon” under free trade; but this more properly belongs to the speculative 
part of the article ; and as the experience of practical men is always more 
valuable than their theories, we will confine ourselves to the “ returns.” In 
one or two points the statement is not quite so explicit as might be desired. 
It does not give the exact term of years on which the average is taken, and 
we are only left to suppose, from the high average assumed for the inferior 
grain, that 1847, the year of the famine, is included. It is, however, suf- 
ficiently explicit for its purpose, which is to prove that under protection, 
with the market high, with a quality of crops so good as to command a 
more than average price, with capital amply sufficient, with extraordinary 
skill, enterprise, and experience, from 500 acres of fertile land Mr Watson 
could not scrape more than just two pounds a week in the shape of profit for 
the maintenance of himself and his family. 

The result of this unfortunate speculation is expressed in the following 
significant words :—“ Leaving annually to the farmer, for his skill and 
industry, over interest of capital employed, a sum of £106.” From the 
high terms in which the magazine speaks of this gentleman, his acquire- 
ments, and his reputation, there can be no doubt that he is such a man as an 
English landowner would be glad to employ for £500 a-year, or £1000 
a-year, according to the rental, to manage his estates. With his £5000 and 
moderate luck in Australia, he might have realised a fortune, and either 
returned home in affluence, or founded a family destined, perhaps, for ages of 
glory in Antipodean history. Lured by protection into “high farming” 
he has thrown himself away. Knowing nothing of Mr Watson except 
what we find in the article before us, we will suppose him to be a man of 
some education, accustomed to the comfortable ways of the middle, if not the 
higher class, with a numerous family to be educated and settled in life. If, 
during his past occupancy of his farm he has received income from some 
other source—from the funds, from mortgage, or from practice as land-agent, 
so much the better. If not, his lot under protection has been really so bad 
as to be almost “a case for the benevolence of the charitable public.” 
Letting alone his capital sunk or employed in the farm, and yielding only 
such an interest as he might easily have got on railway debentures, or other 
safe investment, Mr Watson has positively had no more income from a very 
good farm, paying a rent of £800 a-year, than £106—the stipend of a dra- 
per’s assistant, the foreman of a whitesmith in a country town, a junior clerk 
in the Bank or the Post-office, a curate, a gentleman’s gentleman, the cap- 
tain of a collier, or the first-mate of a respectable merchant ship. In the 
midst of abundance, with spacious fields and hosts of labourers under his 
command, with the greatest labour and the most trying responsibilities, and, 
it must be added, with the greatest success for a considerable term of years, 
he has not had more than 40s. 5d. a-week for meat, drink, and clothing, and 
for all the other immediate or prospective wants of a numerous family. In 
this metropolis, it is well understood what is meant by thisincome. It 
allows a hot joint once a-week, and the sight of cold meat three days out of 
the other six ; the smallest beer, with a single tumbler of grog on Sunday; 
@ new coat and a new pair of boots every other year ; a servant of all work, 
changed as soon as she becomes saucy, ¢. ¢., every three months; an occa~ 
sional ride in a buss or a river steamer; and once or twice in the year a Visit 
to the pit of a minor theatre: otherwise, no indulgence or amusement of 
any kind, The superior artisans of the metropolis find it impossible, aceord- 
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ing to their own notions, to bring up a family on this pay. Of course, in 
some respects, £106 would go farther in Forfar than in Middlesex ; but, by 
Mr Watson’s own showing, under the reign of protection, the necessaries of 
life, such as bread, meat, bacon, cheese, butter, and beer, must have been 
equally dear in both places. Such, however, is all the profit Mr Watson 
was able to extract, “on an average of years previous to free trade,” from 
500 acres of excellent land in a high state of cultivation. 

It is natural to suspect that Mr Watson may have overlooked some differ- 
ence in his favour, or may have exaggerated his expenses, and understated 
his returns. The careful and sagacious editor of the Magazine has antici- 
pated this suspicion by sending Mr Watson’s statement, together with Mr 
Dudgeon’s, in a circular to a numerous selection of the most eminent agri- 
culturists in Scotland. Copious extracts from their answers are appended to 
the two statements, and, so far from justifying the above suspicion, they are 
almost unanimous in thinking that, in one item or another, Mr Watson has 
stated things too much in his own favour—in other words, that he cannot 
have raised so large a profit as £106 a-year from his farm. One of them 
thinks that, for land yielding such crops, Mr Watson ought, by common 
rules, to have paid a higher rent; another thinks Mr Watson’s allowance 
for stock and insurance “ low enough,” and that, for an average example, 
he has put his crops rather too high ; another has paid at least £100 more 
for manure than Mr Watson seemed to allow under the title “ expenses of 
management ;” another says, that if he had to furnish a like statement, the 
result would be still /ess favourable for the farmer ; because, “if we have 
such returns as are stated by Messrs Watson and Dudgeon, we obtain them 
by the application to our land of a larger quantity of foreign manure than 
those gentlemen seem to use.” There can, then, be no real ground for sus- 
pecting the statement, and we can only regret that a gentleman of Mr 
Watson’s talents and capital should have sunk them both in such a thank- 
less investment. It is scarcely necessary to say that he is not the only 
victim of protection who figures in the article. There are several other 
equally deplorable instances, Perhaps the most so is one which the writer 
justly calls attention to as a peculiar case :—“ It is that of a first-class 
farm, within five miles of Edinburgh, attested by men of the same standing 
as its tenant, and similarly situated; the average of the produce is very 
high, and the rent corresponding. Mr Gibson, the tenant, has taken the 
details of the statement from his books; so that it becomes of much value 
as showing the statistics of farming in the immediate vicinity of the metro- 
polis of Scotland. It will be allowed on all hands that the yield of this 
farm is extraordinary.” The price obtained for the wheat was 3s. 6d. a 
quarter above the average of the county. Yet, on a farm of this extraor- 
dinary character, on an average of seven years, previous to the potato failure 
in 1846, Mr Gibson, who paid all the time a rent of £1440 a year, realised 
no more profit than £106, 2s. 6d. a-year—only half-a-crown more than Mr 
Watson’s. Such have been the results of high farming in Scotland under 
protection! The magazine argues that, if the tenants were beggars then, 
what will they be now? If such men as Messrs Watson and Gibson, with 
extraordinary capital, experience, and enterprise, have not been able to get 
more out of their farms than the starvation income of a half-pay lieutenant 
or.a common exciseman, the magazine contends they will get less than 
nothing now. We beg, however, to demur to its conclusion. Admitting 
its “ facts” as to the disastrous working of protection, we do not admit that 
they afford any certain cue to the working of an altogether different order 
of things, such as that we are now on the point of entering. 
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JOHN BULL, Jan. 5, 1850. 


“ Buackwoop” anp THE “ Times” ON AGRICULTURE AND FREE TRADE.— 
Rarely has the cause of free trade been more seriously damaged than by 
the masterly article, entitled “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competi- 
tion,” from the pen, we believe, of Mr Henry Stephens, the author of 
“ The Book of the Farm,” in the January number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, which disposes, by evidence the most satisfactory, of the malicious 
falsehood that the present distressed state of British agriculturists is owing 
not so much to the baneful influence of free trade, as to the ignorance 
and indolence into which they have sunk under the somniferous influence 
of protection. This aggression upon the free-trade camp was sensibly 
felt; it demolished at a stroke the staple fallacy by which free-traders 
are endeavouring to escape from the palpable fact that, by ruining the land- 
lords, the farmers, and the agricultural labourers of Great Britain, they 
are ruining the empire itself—the fallacy reproduced with such inimitable 
coolness in the letter of Sir Robert Peel to his tenants—that the effects 
of foreign competition will be sufficiently counteracted by the adoption of a 
system of high farming. Accordingly, that Prince of Sophists, the Zimes, 
has at once set to work with a view to discredit the facts adduced by the 
writer in Blackwood, and the calculations founded upon them ; and finding 
that the Protectionist argument was unassailable by truth and reason, the 
ministerial organ has resorted to falsification of facts, and bad reasoning, to 
an extent unparalleled even in its own unscrupulous columns. 

First as for the racrs. ‘he Times, fastening upon one of the cases 
introduced in Blackwood, that of Mr Watson, makes it appear that, accord- 
ing to the statements of the article which it has undertaken to controvert, 
“Mr Watson has positively had no more income from a very good. farm, 
paying a rent of £800 a-year, than £106—the stipend of a draper’s assist- 
ant, the foreman of a whitesmith in a country town, a junior clerk in the 
Bank or the Post-office, a curate, a gentleman's gentleman, the captain of a 
collier, or the first-mate of a respectable merchant ship. In the midst of 
abundance, with spacious fields and hosts of labourers under his command, 
with the greatest labour and the most trying responsibilities, and, it must be 
added, with the greftest success for a considerable term of years, he has not 
had more than 40s. 5d, a-week for meat, drink, and clothing, and for all the 
other immediate or prospective wants of a numerous family.” 

Such is the style in which the Times launches forth upon the strength of 
what it conceives to be an excellent reductio ad absurdum. But unfortu- 
nately for our sarcastic contemporary, the whole of his argument is based 
upon a most flagrant suppressio veri. It happens to be simply unrkus that 
Mr Watson has, by the showing of his own figures, positively had no more 
income from a very good farm, paying a rent of £800 a-year, than £106 ;” 
as any man who is not a fool or a knave, may convince himself by the fol- 
lowing statement of the account :-— 


Rent of the farm as fixed for 19 “— ree former average a, of corn 


and cattle, &c., £800 0 0 
Invesrep Capital of £6 per acre at ‘entry, £3000, INTEREST UPON THIS 

SUM, AT RATE OF 10 PER CENT, 300 0 0 
FLoaTinG Capita of £4 per acre, £2000, INTEREST THEREON, 5 PER" “CENT, 100 0 0 
Expenses of management, wages, tradesmen’s accounts, insurances, oe neods, 

&c., at the rate of 20s. per acre per annum, . 500 0 
Annual loss by casualties on live stock by disease and accidents, : - 100°6°0 
Public burdens leviable upon the farmer, including poor rates, . A - 5400 0 


a a 


Sum chargeable against the farm annually, ; . £1850 0. 0 
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Here, then, we have it stated, as plain as figures can make it, that Mr 
Watson derived from his farm an income of £400,—equal to one half the 
rental—independently of the surplus of £106 on the general balance of his 
account ; and with these figures before his eyes, and while quoting, to save 
his bacon, the very words of the account — “ Leaving annually to the 
farmer, for his skill and industry, over interest of capital employed, a sum 
of £106,” —our contemporary ventures to affirm that the purpose of the 
statement given in Blackwood is “to prove that under protection, with the 
market high, with a quality of crops so good as to command a more than 
average price, with capital amply sufficient, with extraordinary skill, enter- 
prise, and experience, from 500 acres of fertile land, Mr Watson could not 
scrape more than just two pounds a-week. in the shape of profit for the 
maintenance of himself and his family.” A similar suppression of the 
important item of interest on the capital employed, is resorted to in the case 
of Mr Gibson, who debits his farm with £250 in the shape of interest, but 
is represented nevertheless, as realising no more than the sum of £106, 2s. 6d. 
“ only half-a-crown more than Mr Watson.” 

So much for the good faith of the Z%imes in reproducing the racts of its 
opponent. Now for the rzasoninc. The writer in Blackwood very naturally 
and very logically argues, that if the result of high cultivation, even under 
the former system of protection, is so moderate an excess of profit above the 
interest of the principal invested, upon the removal of protection farming must 
become a matter of dead loss. And not only he argues that such must be 
the consequence, but he demonstrates it by figures, exhibiting in each case 
the value of the farm produce at the prices produced by free trade; the 
result of which is, that the farm of Mr Watson not only yields no interest 
on his principal, and no surplus profit, but entails on him a net outlay of 
£12 per annum over and above all his receipts, to meet his expenses, erclu- 
sive of interest ; while on Mr Gibson’s the dead loss, over and above the 
loss of interest, as well as labour, amounts to £246, 19s. Of these figures 
the Times takes no notice whatever, and of the argument it disposes in the 
following cavalier style :—“I1f such men as Messrs Watson and Gibson, 
with extraordinary capital, experience, and enterprise, have not been able to 
get more out of their farms than the starvation income of a half-pay lieute- 
nant, or a common exciseman, the magazine contends they will get less than 
nothing now. We beg, however, to demur to its co¥lusion. Admitting 
its ‘facts’ as to the disastrous working of protection, we do not admit that 
they afford any certain cue to the working of an altogether different order 
of things, such as that we are now on the point of entering.” 

What that “altogether different order of things” is, upon which we are 
“on the point of entering,” our contemporary wisely abstains from stating. 
To make his argument worth a straw, he must show that this “altogether 
different order of things” will have the effect of indemnifying Mr Watson 
to the tune of £518, and Mr Gibson to the tune of £603, per annum for the 
injury inflicted upon them by the substitution of free trade in the place of 
protection. We shall be curious to see the figures by which he will accom- 
plish that surprising feat. We have seen nothing equal to it, except occa- 
sionally at the Christmas pantomime, when its magical powers of metamor- 
phosis have been strained to the highest pitch. Meanwhile, what shall be 
thought of the cause, which can be successfully defended only by so discre- 
ditable a suppression of facts, and so strange a perversion of sound reason ? 


MORNING CHRONICLE, Jan, 2, 1850. 


The papers in Blackwood this month are few in number, but somewhat 
lengthy. ‘The first is a review of the condition of home and European poli- 
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ties during the year just closed, as compared with the posture of affairs in 
1848 ; regarding the two as a year of reaction succeeding a year of revolution. 
The writer seeks to prove that the reaction must of necessity have occurred, 
as it had invariably occurred after all similar convulsions since the begin- 
ning of the world ; and he searches into the causes both of the revolutionary 
and the reactionary spirit. The first he ascribes to the want of moral courage 
in the depositaries of power. In France, Louis Philippe was old, enfeebled 
by disease, and paralysed by the consciousness of a throne won by treason ; 
while his sons evinced by their conduct that the Orleans family had lost, 
with the possession of a usurped throne, the courage which “ for several 
generations had constituted the only virtue of their race.” In Prussia the 
King abandoned the contest in Berlin in the moment of victory. In Austria 
the moral and physical imbecility of the Emperor delivered over the empire 
to revolutionary murderers, and rendered a change in the reigning monarch 
indispensable. In Rome the Pope had in the first instance encouraged the 
reform crusade, and all subsequent sufferings are to be ascribed to his blind 
delusion and weak concessions. The causes, on the other hand, which pro- 
duced the reaction, and arrested convulsion, he conceives to rest in those 
“moral laws of nature destined for the correction of wickedness and the 
coercion of passion when they have risen to such a pitch as seriously to 
endanger the existence of society.’ The first circumstance which caused the 
tide of advancing evil to be stemmed more rapidly than before, was the 
memory of the sufferings produced by the first Revolution. The force of that 
event consisted in its novelty, in the enchantment of its visions, and the mag- 
nitude of its promises. But those delusions are now dispelled. The second 
circumstance to which he attributes the more speedy and decisive check to 
the progress of revolution in 1848 is the firmness and loyalty of the military ; 
the third, the great amount of interests in France which could not fail to be 
injured either by foreign warfare or domestic Socialist triumph ; and the last 
and most powerful cause of all, in stopping the progress of revolution in 
Europe, is the private insolvency and consequent prostration of industry 
which always follow such convulsions. From the memorable events of these 
two years he concludes that “ the wisdom of Providence has provided barriers 
against the passions, vices, and follies of men; and.that if the leaders in. 
thought and station fail in their duty, an invisible bulwark against the pro- 
gress of anarchy is pfovided in the general misery which is the consequence 
of their excesses,” 

With respect to our domestic position during the year 1848, a general 
approval is bestowed upon the firmness of the government in repressing 
those insurrectionary indications, weak in actuality, but threatening and 
dangerous, which manifested themselves in some parts of England and Ire- 
land. Butin speaking of the foreign policy of the cabinet, a very different 
tone is assumed :— 

“Would that we could say that our foreign policy during the two last eventfal 
years has been as worthy of praise as the conduct of our government in combating 
our internal enemies has been, But here the meed of our approbation must fail. Con- 
trary alike to our obvious interests, and to our real and long-established principles, 
we have apparently been guided by no other principle but that of fomenting revolution 
after the example of France, in every country which the contagion had reached. We 
all but severed Sicily from Naples, and openly assisted the Sicilian insurgents with 
arms and ammunition. We once stopped, for ‘humanity’s sake,’ the Neapolitan 
expedition from sailing to combat the rebels : we more than once interposed in favour 
of Charles Albert and the Piedmontese revolutionists : we have alienated Austria, it 
is to be teared, beyond redemption, by our strange and tortuous policy in regard to 
the Hungarian insurrection : we, without disguise, countenanced the revolutionary 
Germans in their attack upon the Danes. What object ministers had in that, or how 
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they thought the interests of England, a great commercial and exporting nation, were 
to be forwarded by throwing its whole customers into confusion and misery, we can- 
not divine. Apparently, their sympathy with revolution, anywhere but at home, was 
so strong that they could not abstain from supporting it all around them, though to 
the infinite detriment of their own people. And it is a most curious circumstance 
that, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer constantly told us—no doubt with a cer- 
tain degree of truth—that the failure of our exports, and the general distress of the 
country, was, in a great degree, to be ascribed to the European revolutions, the whole 
policy of the Foreign Office, during the same period, was directed to countenance and 
support these very revolutions.” 


Following the above article are the third Part of the recollections of the 
Peninsular Veteran, and an able review of that particular portion of Ameri- 
ean literature which is devoted to the prairie, the Indian camp, the back- 
wood settlement, the trapper’s hunting-ground ; and, now, to the Califor- 
nian gold mine. We next come to an analysis of the character of Howard 
the philanthropist, with a consideration of the merits of his biographers: 
—an article which will be read with deep interest, as giving a key to the inner 
motives which influenced the career of that extraordinary man. Delta has 
a poem called * The Dark Waggon,” describing the mode in which Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace was after his capture conveyed through the length of England 
to Westininster. 

The concluding article is a Protectionist and anti-free-trade declaration 
or manifesto on behalf of Scotland, under the title of “ British Agriculture 
and Foreign Competition.” It is very long, and overflowing with statistics, 
and we cannot here attempt to analyse or even describe it with fulness. One 
argument is, that Sir Robert Peel admitted, in 1842, that an average of 54s. 
was the lowest price at which the British farmer could raise wheat for the 
market under the existing rent and burdens upon land, and that he gave his 
solemn guarantee against foreign competition when prices should fall below 
51s. But the average price of wheat at the close of 1849 is taken at 40s., 
with a likelihood of further reduction ; and, as the cost of production must 
be taken into the calculation, the recommendations to high farming are 
impracticable. The writers in Blackwood put themselves in communication 
with two eminent Scottish agriculturists, Mr Hugh Watson of Keillor, and 
Mr Dudgeon of Spylaw, with the view of being furnished with statistics, 
prior and subsequent to free-trade measures, of farms in the grain-growing 
districts of Forfar and Roxburgh, and received from those gentlemen calcu- 
lations as to yield, prices, and expenses, from their own books. These esti- 
mates are printed, im extenso, Mr Watson giving as a total loss, annually 
incurred on a 500 acre farm, by difference in price occasioned by free trade, 
the sum of £518, 5s.; and Mr Dudgeon says of another farm, that the dif- 
ference of proceeds of grain crop alone more than absorbed the tenant’s remu- 
neration by £141. Copies of the above statements were enclosed to the lead- 
ing agriculturists of Scotland in a circular, requesting corrections or attesta- 
tions to their accurracy ; and the returns sent in reply, showing the losses 
to the farmers by difference of price under the free-trade system, are given 
in detail. ‘These, the writer states, to be statistics of the highest farming in 
Scotland. In conclusion, the tocsin is sounded, and the men of the North 
summoned to aid the Protectionist reaction, and to obliterate and crush the 
principles of free trade :— 

* Deprived of her yeomanry, as noble a body of men as exists upon the face of the 
earth, the nationality of Scotland is gone. We trust, then, that in every part of the 
country the appeal will be energetically answered. Scotsmen are slow to move ; but 
being moved, they have a will and resolution that can bear down any obstacle whatever. 
There never was a time when the old national spirit was more imperatively required to 
show itself than now. Let us, then, speak out boldly in defence of our country, and 
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tell those Manchester conspirators, in answer to their insolent challenge, that, beyond 
that circle of smoking factories, which they falsely imagine to be the heart of Britain, 
there exists a majority of loyal British subjects, who despise their dictation, detest 
their hypocrisy, and utterly defy their power.” 


Plenty of matter for controversy will be found in this article. 


MORNING CHRONICLE, Jan. 19, 1850. 


(To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle.)—Sir,—Will you allow me 
to correct a very strange error in the statement of Mr Watson, as given in 
Mr W. Whitmore’s letter, as to the amount of corn used for horses, &c., on 
his farm of 500 acres. As there are only 300 acres of it under plough culti- 
vation, twelve or fifteen horses are the utmost he would want to keep, and two 
bushels per horse for six months in the year is all they would require ; the 
other six months they would be at grass; this would make their consump- 
tion, instead of 2,400 bushels, only (say fifteen horses at one bushel per head 
per week) 360 bushels for horses ; and the seed for 100 acres, at three bushels 
per acre, would be 150 bushels ; together, 510 bushels. If Mr Watson’s other 
calculations are equally correct with this, no wonder he comes to the result 
he does. Such false statements surely do their cause no good.—Your obedient 
servant,—W. 


Note in Reply to the above. 





We have not been fortunate enough 
to observe Mr Whitmore’s letter; 
but it would appear that he has im- 
pugned Mr Watson’s mode of farm- 
ing. On that point he may consult 
Mr Watson’s statement towards the 
close of this Appendix, or any corres- 
pondent he may have, at all acquainted 
with farming in Scotland. 

The blunders of W. are so trans- 
parent that we should not have alluded 
to them, save to caution the Morning 
Chronicle to keep a more vigilant eye 
on the language of its correspondents, 
and not to term statements false 
until it is in a position to prove them 
so. The following dissection of W.., 
by one of our agricultural friends, is 
alike amusing and instructive. 

“This writer is evidently unac- 
quainted with Scotch farming, as may 
be shown in a few words. He seems 
to believe that ‘there are only 300 
acres’ of Mr Watson’s farm of 500, 
‘under plough cultivation,’ founding 
his belief, perhaps, on the notion of 
the remaining 200 acres being in per- 
manent grass, as is frequently the 
case in English farms. This ‘ strange 
error’ in truth rests with the writer, 
and not with Mr Watson. He next 
makes a tissue of very ‘strange 
errors’ as regards the horse corn. 
After stating loosely that ‘ twelve or 
fifteen horses are the utmost he, Mr 
Watson, would want to keep,” the 
writer says ‘two bushels per horse 





for six months in the year is all 
they would require,’ which would 
be marvellous economy indeed in the 
matter of horse keep. ‘ This’ he adds, 
‘would make their consumption, in- 
stead of 2400 bushels, (Mr Watson’s 
statement contains no such item,) 
only 360 bushels for horses.’ How 
two bushels per horse, given to fifteen 
horses, for six months—that is 30 
bushels, can be converted into 360 
bushels—does not appear, unless we 
take his second method of calculating 
the amount—‘ say fifteen horses at 
one bushel per head per week, 360 
bushels for horses.’ But, even in this 
way, he commits another ‘ strange 
error,’ as the 360 bushels should be 
390 bushels. But this economical 
critic proposes to give the poor horses 
the stinted allowance of one bushel 
per week, only for six months, be- 
cause ‘the other six months they 
would be at grass.’ . This additional 
‘strange error’ the writer commits 
from not knowing that the farmers in 
Scotland cannot afford to keep horses 
only on grass, as these have too much 
hard work to do in summer. They 
are engaged with the turnip busbandry 
until perhaps the second week of — 
July, and harvest work commences 
the toil for the autumn by the end of 
August ; and in the mean time they 
have to dung and lime the portion of 
bare fallow there may happen to be ; 
so that a fortnight or three weeks are 
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all the time the horses have for a run 
of comparative idleness on grass—and 
even then there is no economy in 
keeping the corn from them altogether, 
although some niggard farmers do so. 
After making Mr Watson debit the 
horses with the whole 2400 bushels of 
oats, the writer allows that ‘the 
seed for 100 acres, at three bushels, 
would be 150 bushels,’ This is one 
‘strange error’ more; for, if he had 
known anything at all about the mat- 
ter, he would have known that six 
bushels of oat-seed are sown on the 
imperial acre in Strathmore: and even 
at 3 bushels per acre, ordinary arith- 
metic would have made the total 
800, instead of 150 bushels. We 
may add one more ‘strange error’ 
still—for the writer evidently does 
not know that a large proportion of 
the wages of farm hinds in Scot- 
land is paid in oats, or oatmeal ; 
and he takes good care to omit 
the &c. inserted by Mr Watson, 
which means that he feeds his very 
superior stock of cattle and sheep 
largely on oats. We can assure this 
well-informed writer that Mr Wat- 
son’s ‘ other calculations are equally 
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correct with this,’ and agree with 
him, that it is ‘no wonder he comes 
to the result he does ;’ and he will no 
doubt agree with us, that such false 
statements as his own can do the 
cause of the Free-traders no good.” 

Before leaving the Chronicle, we beg 
to apologise for the non-insertion, in 
this Appendix, of another article, to 
which reference is made in the present 
number of our Magazine, The reason 
for this omission is simply, that our 
copy of the paper in which it appeared 
has fallen aside ; and we must tender 
the same excuse to the Morning Post, 
and one or two other contemporaries, 
whose criticisms we had marked for 
insertion in their proper places. Press 
of matter, moreover, has prevented us 
from fully discussing Mr Huxtable’s 
farming views ; but we regret this the 
less, as we observe, from our advertis- 
ing columns, that he is already in 
other hands,—Mr Huztable and his 
Pigs, by Porcius, is likely to prove a 
racy pamphlet; and our anticipations 
are not lessened by its singularly feli- 
citous Homeric motto,— 

** Said the hero divine, to the keeper of swine— 
* Old man, what a fanciful notion is thine!’” 


MORNING HERALD, Jan. 11, 1850. 
In one respect, there is a striking want of originality in all the meetings 


held throughout the country in favour of protection to native industry. 


The 


tale is the same on all occasions—in truth, it admits of no variation. The com- 


plaint is as monotonous as the cause of it is universal. 


At one of the Jast 





demonstrations recorded in these columns, viz., the large and important 
county meeting, held on Wednesday last, in Shrewshbury—the same argu- 
ments were brought forward—the same truisms submitted—the same facts 
stated as we found at the first meeting held now many months ago in Surrey, 
with the same object and under the same melancholy and alarming circum- 
stances. Under the pressure of unrestricted foreign competition, British 
agriculture is swamped. In spite of the surplus with which ministers are 
prepared to vindicate the wisdom of their government upon the meeting of 
parliament—in the teeth of the repeated declarations made by scientific 
deans and farming tradesmen, to the effect that free trade can in no way 
interfere with the success of skilful and intelligent labour, there exists in this 
kingdom a whole class—the largest and most important in the country— 
paralysed by free-trade laws, and all but ruined by their relentless operation. 
This is the awful and undeniable fact proclaimed on all occasions. It is not 
the querulous complaint of idleness in this district, or the impatient remon- 
strance of greediness in that ; but from every side, and from every county— 
from the furthermost part of England to the remotest corner of Scotland, and 
from Ireland across the sea, come thesame unvarying accents. Are we to 
believe that a general delusion prevails amongst farmers in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in respect of their vital and dearest interests; and that 
none have authority to speak of the concerns of agriculture but those who, 
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from previous occupation and study, are practically ignorant of the subject ? 
Is it conceivable, if the smallest vestige of hope remained to these hapless 
men, that they would lose their time and money, and waste their breath, in 
an appeal to the justice and good sense of their fellow-countrymen, which, 
whilst there was room for hope, could only be met by indignant rebuke and 
stern dismissal? Can it be supposed, if by any further outlay of capital and 
additional perseverance, any fresh exercise of skill, it were possible to with- 
stand the effects of the fearful flood that has finally set in, that rational 
Englishmen, remarkable for their good sense, for their industry, and resolu- 
tion, would shrink from the most obvious of all duties, in order to set up a 
cowardly whine for the extrinsic aid of which their own confession would 
prove them to be unworthy? The supposition is absurd. There is a general 
movement, because there is a wholesale calamity ; there is a common cry 
for redress, because there has been a universal blight ; there is one loud and 
accumulated demand for protection, because free trade has rendered subsist- 
ence for the honest cultivator of British soil utterly impossible. 

The plea that high farming is in itself sufficient to meet the coming 
devastation can no longer be urged by the farmers’ opponents. That ques- 
tion has been already satisfactorily disposed of, and must not again be mooted. 
We were told by all the great free-trade authorities, that the farmers of 
Scotland were able to set free trade at defiance by dint of their superior culti- 
vation and liberal expenditure upon the soil. The farmers of Scotland, 
through the columns of Blackwood’s Magazine, have replied that free trade 
is synonymous with destruction, and that no amount of capital or labour 
spent upon the land can enable the farmer either of England or Scotland to 
meet the fearful trial to which the legislature of the country has forced him. 
It is worthy of remark, that not the slightest notice has been taken of the 
striking evidence submitted by Messrs Blackwood to the calm consideration 
of their countrymen, by any of the free-trade organs, save and except the 
ministerial journal, which, in accordance with its own peculiar views of fair 
and candid comment, has quoted one case from many in order to mia-state it. 
Too much attention cannot be given to this point. We have already quoted 
in our columns the case of Mr Watson, farmer in Strathmore, county of For-. 
far. According to this gentleman, from a 500 acre farm in Strathmore, 
“ona five-shift rotation of crops, with an improved stock of cattle and 
sheep,” a farmer could annually obtain, previously to free trade in corn, for 
his skill and industry, over interest of capital employed, a sum of £106, whereas, 
under the present legislative measures affecting British agriculture, the total 
loss annually incurred by the farmer, even at present prices, amounts to the 
enormous sum of £518, 5s. What has the ministerial organ to say to such 
a statement, given under the hand of Mr Watson himself, and vouched for 
in all its details by farmers equally respectable? Upon the question of loss 
our contemporary declines to enter. With the figures before him, which 
have been carefully extracted from Mr Watson’s books, and pronounced 
accurate by competent authority, he refuses to believe, although he will not 
altogether deny, that the loss upon cultivation, under existing circumstances, 
can be so utterly ruinous to the cultivator. But he triamphantly summons 
public notice to the fact that, under a system of protection, an enlightened 
model farmer, after a large outlay of capital, after the most praiseworthy 
exertions, and the most scientific appliances, has been able to obtain as a 
reward for his labour and skill no more than a miserable £106 per annum— 
hardly the salary of an English nobleman’s butler. What can protection be 
worth to the farmer if it yields him so melancholy a compensation as this for 
all his expenditure and industry? But who has said that protection yielded 
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him no-more? Certainly not Mr Watson ; for upon turning to that gentle- 
man’s statement, we find, over and above the £106 absolute profit, an income 
derived from this very farm, amounting to £400, charged as interest in the 
account; and we learn, moreover, that Mr Watson has the enjoyment of 
his farmhouse, and the satisfaction of knowing that all his taxes are charged 
to the farm. It is needless to add, that in addition to all, so long as land is 
prosperously cultivated, there is much about a farm—although the item is 
not taken into Mr Watson’s account—which materially assists in the rearing 
of a family without visibly diminishing the total saleable produce ; but of 
this, and of the farmhouse, and of the farm taxes, and of the interest charged, 
(at the rate of 10 per cent,) our candid contemporary is thoroughly oblivious. 
It suits his purpose, since he cannot deny that free trade is ruin, to declare 
that protection was no blessing. How “the leading journal” proves the 
strong assertion, our readers may now decide. 

Yet this is a landlord’s question! According to Mr Watson’s well- 
authenticated statement—according to the statement of one whose condition 
is referred to as a satisfactory answer to all protectionist clamour as a proof 
that free trade is no stumbling-block in the way of an enlightened farmer’s 
success—according, we repeat, to the statement of a model farmer in Scot- 
land, it-appears beyond all doubt “ that the enterprising and skilful tenant 
of a farm of 500 acres, in the best corn district of Forfar, cannot clear his 
expenses unless the rent of the land is reduced by one half, and even if that 
were done, he could only realise a profit of sixpence per acre.” Is Mr Wat- 
son's landlord, then, to forego more than half his rent? Is he to make that 
indefatigable gentleman a present of his property in order that he may earn 
his bread under laws that are perfectly agreeable to Mr Richard Cobden ? 
Free trade hardly requires, at all events, at this early period of its history, 
so wholesale and desperate a confiscation. But, between a renunciation of 
his property and forthwith taking it into his own hands, what course remains 
for the proprietor under existing arrangements? There is none; and, as 
Mr Disraeli well observed on Tuesday last, “ Lower the proprietor, and 
make the cultivator of the soil himself a proprietor, and what is it you do? 
Why, you blot out of this country the most important portion of the middle 
class. This age of civilisation, which pretends that we owe so much to 
progress, to social development, and to the middle class assuming the position 
that it does, is absolutely encouraging a spirit of legislation, the object of 
which, or, if not the object, the result, at least, will be, that you will have 
two classes—the proprietor and the savage peasant.” 

It behoves the farmer to relax no exertion to prevent so fearful a. catastrophe. 
But Mr Disraeli has clearly proved to him that it behoves him to do still more. 
* There are two things,” said the hon. gentleman, in his eloquent speech at 
Great Marlow, “ which the English farmer has at this moment a right ‘to 
demand. He has a right to demand, in the first place, that he should be 
put on an equality with his fellow-subjects ; in the second place, he has a 
right to demand that in his own market he should be placed on an equality 
with the foreigner.” There is not a Radical in England who will demur to 
the first proposition; and the Republican President of the United States 
has, within these few weeks, testified to the justice of the second. Till both 
are allowed by the legislature of England, let there not be one moment’s 
relaxation in any part of the country. The British farmer requires no privi- 
leges at the expense of his fellow-subject—he is no agitator for monopoly — 
he asks permission to live. by the sweat of his brow, and he must have it. 
He implores the adoption of “ a system that shall fix the duties at rates high 
enough to afford substantial and sufficient encouragement to his industry, 
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and at the same time so adjusted as to insure stability.” Such, and in so 
many words, is the demand set up by the President of America on behalf of 
his fellow-citizens. Our farmers wil! be contented with nothing short of the 
same measure of ordinary justice. 


BRITANNIA, Jan, 5, 1850. 


Prorits or Scorcu Farmina. — It is a great drawback to the usefulness of 
the English press that its views are more commonly factious than comprehen- 
sive. Our papers are able advocates, but seldom anything better. ‘The inde- 
pendent, equal, and luminous survey of a judicial mind is seldom found in 
them. Committed to the support or opposition of particular questions, they 
cannot afford to be candid. When they cannot refute, they misrepresent, 
ridicule, or abuse. 

The evil may partly be in the nature of the newspaper itself. Anonymous 
articles, intended only for a day or week, are not likely to be very con- 
scientiously written. Whenhe paper is issued, no more is thought of it. 
The more unscrupulous its advocacy, the greater is its popularity with the 
class it especially addresses. 

Yet even advocacy, to be respectable, should pay some regard to truth. 
It should argue, not pervert. Perfectly opposite conclusions may legiti- 
mately be drawn from the same facts. It is fair to enlist them on one side 
or the other; butit is not fair to allude to them only to cheat the reader into 
a belief that they are different from what they really are. 

Ina previous article we have noticed the appearance of an elaborate paper 
in Blackwood’s Magazine on British agriculture and foreign competition. 
In this article an attempt is made — the first comprehensive attempt of the 
kind we hate seen—to show what were the profits of Scotch farming under 
a protective system, and what they are likely to be—or rather what the losses 
are likely to be—under a system of free trade. To this end a number of care- 
ful estimates are made of the annual expenditure and income of the best- 
managed farms in Scotland. 

The Times, in commenting on these estimates, takes one contributed by an 
eminent Scotch agriculturist, Mr Hugh Watson, of Keillor. The estimate. 
supposes a farm of 500 acres (Scotch,) for which £800 a-year rent is paid. 
The items of receipt and expenditure are all given, and it is shown that, at 
protection prices—7s, per bushel for wheat, 4s. for barley, and 3s. for oats— 
there is left “ annually to the farmer, for his skill and industry, over interest 
of capital employed, a sum of £106.” At what are assumed to be free-trade 
prices—5s. per bushel for wheat, 2s. 9d. for barley, and 2s. for oats, with 20 
per cent depreciation on live stock—it is shown that the profit of £106 is con- 
verted into a loss of £412, 5s. . 

This state of facts might have been met in several ways. The facts them- 
selves might have been controverted, if there were room for doing so; or 
faults of management might have been exposed, if such faults could be 
detected ; or the bold ground might have been taken of insisting that the 
rent should be reduced one half, or two thirds, or to any extent which 
might be required to meet the depreciation. In either of these cases there 
would have been something tangible to grapple with, and the argument 
would have been confined within narrow limits. 

But the Times, avoiding all practical reasoning, fixes on the fact of the 
smallness of the farmer's profit, and thence infers that, whatever changes 
may be made by free trade, his condition cannot be changed for the worse :— 

“ From the high terme (it says) in which the magazine speaks of this gentleman, 
B 
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(Mr Watson,) his acquirements and his reputation, there can be no doubt that he is 
such a man as an English landowner would be glad to employ for £500 a-year, or 
£1000 a-year, according to his rental, to manage his estates. With his £5000 and 
moderate luck in Australia he might have realised a fortune, and either returned 
home in affluence, or founded a family, destined, perhaps, for ages of glory in Antipo- 
dean history. Lured by protection into high far ming, he has thrown himself away. 

In the midst of abundance, with spacious fields and hosts of labourers 
under his command, with the greatest labour and the most trying responsibilities, 
and, it must be added, with the greatest success for a considerable term of years, he 
has not had more than 40s. 5d, a-week for meat, drink, and clothing, and for all the 
other immediate or prospective wants of a numerous family, . . . . There can, 
then, be no real ground for suspecting the statement, and we can only regret that a 
gentleman of Mr Watson’s talents and capital should have sunk them both in such 
a thankless investment. It is scarcely necessary to say that he is not the only vic- 
tim of protection who figures in the article, There are several other equally deplorable 
instances.” 

If the critic had read the article on which he comments with moderate 
attention, he would have discovered that Mr Watson does not give the 
case as hisown, but as an “estimate” of the average expenditure and income 
of such a well-managed farm as he has supposed, and that his personal ex- 
perience is vouched no farther than to the general correctness of the several 
items which make up the estimate. 

Nor is the case of the supposed Forfarshire farmer so bad as the writer 
in the Times represents. All profits are not to be estimated by the standard 
of Printing-house-square. The Forfarshire farmer has £3000 invested in 
his farm. It is set down that, at 10 per cent, this yields him £300 per 
annum. He has a floating capital of £2000, which, at 5 per cent, is set 
down to yield him £100 per annum. So that with his £5000 capital he 
makes £506 per annum. But further, he lives rent-free, as his house is 
reckoned in his rent, and it is to be supposed that he takes frdm his farm 
such produce as is necessary for household use. Altogether, therefore, the 
position of a Scotch farmer, with a moderate capital, does not seem a distress- 
ing one. We very much doubt whether he would do better in Australia, 
or whether agriculturists can so speedily make a fortune in that land as the 
writer in the Times seems to conceive. 

But why should he not be bailiff to an English landowner, with a salary 
of £500 or £1000 a-year? Mark, reader, it is the case of an ordinarily 
intelligent Scotch farmer which is under consideration. Undoubtedly, if 
there were as many places for bailiffs at £500 or £1000 in England as there 
are persons renting 500-acre farms in Scotland, the wisest course for them 
would be to cross the border in a body. But do such places exist except in 
the imagination of this writer? If he wishes to know what the salary of a 
farm-bailiff commonly is, he will find it accurately set down in the sixth of 
these estimates—“ Wages of farm-overseer per annum, £32.” 

There is an old story of a princess of France, who, when told that the 
people, in a time of scarcity, were crying for bread, innocently asked, 
“ Why do they not eat plum-cake?” We always, until now, regarded the 
story as a fable invented by rabid revolutionists to bring royalty into con- 
tempt. But the exclamation of this cockney critic makes it credible. He 
actually believes, and expresses his belief for the benefit of a million of 
readers—that, if the Scotch farmers are forced by the pressure of free trade 
to throw up their holdings, they have only to come to England, and pick and 
choose out of a variety of situations, from L,500 to L.1000 a-year, for 
managing the land of English proprietors. 

The other estimates given in the magazine—the other “ equally deplorable 
instances,” as they are termed in the Zimes — are usually more favourable 
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to the farmer. In No. II. his profit on a 500-acre farm is set down at L.245, 
which, with the interest on L.2500 invested at 10 per cent, and the interest 
on. L,1500 floating capital at 5 per cent, make up an income of L.570 from 
L..4000 capital. In No. III. the profits on a 250-acre farm are estimated at 
L.111, 5s, and the interest on L.2800 capital at L.190 — together L.301, 5s. 
In No, IV. on a 500-acre farm the tenant’s profit is assumed to be L.263, 
and the interest on L.4500 to be 1.850 — together L.613. In No. V. ona 
400-acre farm the profit is estimated at L.287, 12s., the interest on sunk and 
floating capital at L.240—together L.527, 12s. In No. VI., made out from 
actual experience, the tenant's profit on a 320-acre farm is only L.106, 2s. 
6d., his interest on capital L.250—together L.356, 2s. 6d. This farm is 
situated within five miles of Edinburgh, and presents an example, we 
imagine, of the best kind of high farming, the annual value of the year’s 
produce being L.4132. The expenses of management are proportionally 
high,—the rent being set down at L.4, 10s. per Scots acre. The example, 
so far as it goes, shows that the condition of the tenant is not necessarily 
benefited by that “high farming” which is recommended as the panacea for 
foreign competition. 

From these facts, the conclusion we are inclined to draw is, not that the 
Scottish farmer is in so desperate a condition as that no change can hurt him, 
but that, on the whole, his state is moderately prosperous. Taking the 
average of six estimates, we find that a Scotch farmer, with a capital of from 
L.3500 to L.4000, might expect to realise under the protection system from 
L.450 to L.500 a-year, together with a house rent-free, and also, as we sup- 
pose, farm produce for his family. 

That there may be more lucrative professions is possible. That is not the 
point. The question is, whether, from the facts stated, the condition of the 
Scotch farmer is so deplorable as the Zimes intimates :— 

“Such have been the results of high farming in Scotland under protection! The 
magazine argues that, if the tenants were beggars, then—[The magazine argues 
nothing of the kind|—what will they be now! If such men as Messrs Watson and 
Gibson, with extraordinary capital, experience, and enterprise, have not been able to 
get more out of their farms than the starvation income of a half-pay lieutenant, ora 
common exciseman, the magazine contends they will get less than nothing now. We . 
beg, however, however, to demur to its conclusion. Admitting its ‘facts’ as to the 
disastrous working of protection, we do not admit that they afford any certain cue 
to the working of an altogether different order of things, such as that we are now on 
the point of entering.” 

We have given the facts of the whole six estimates fairly, so far as they 
bear on the farmers’ profits. We cannot think they show “ the disastrous 
working of protection.” Under the conditions supposed, the lot of the 
Scotch farmer must be one of the most enviable in the world. His occupa- 
tion is healthy ; his labour insures him competence. He has enough to 
provide for the wants of his family, to settle them in life, and to reserve some- 
thing for retreat when the period of labour shall be past. He lives and 
dies in the fold of his church, and perhaps feels his condition the happier 
that it is removed from the temptation of those seductive luxuries which in 
a great city might render him covetous of a largerincome. Australia, with 
its savage life and unbroken soil, can present few temptations to him. From 
any change such as that likely to be effected by free trade, he has nothing to 
hope, but much to fear. The possession of L.30,000 in the funds would 
hardly give a family the same command of the comforts of life as he enjoys. 

And, while thus receiving a decent reward for his skill and capital, he 
must be elevated by the consciousness that he is diffusing comfort round him, 
and contributing very materially to the wealth and greatness of his country. 


é 
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Taking the items of expenditure in estimate No. VI., it is instructive to find 
how large a proportion is spent in the encouragement of industry. We say 
nothing of the L.510 paid annually for manure drawn from Edinburgh,— 
though Edinburgh would feel the loss of such a source of profit, nor of the 
L.420 set down for the keep of fifteen horses, and L.28 for the keep of “ one 
riding horse,’—though the items do not indicate that the farmer is such a 
“ beggar” as the Times is pleased to represent him ; but we will begin with 
the amount directly paid for labour :— 








£04. 
Wages of farm-overseer perannum, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 32 0 0 
Ditto eight ploughmen at L.27 per ditto, ° é - 216 0 0 
Ditto two labourers at 10s. and one boy 5s. ig week, : ; 65 0 0 
Outdoor women workers per annum, ‘ d . 96 0 0 
Wages of extra men securing crop, . ‘ : . : 13 0 0 
Cutting thirty acres of hay at 3s. 9d. . , : 512 6 
Ditto hedges, and keeping fences, gates, and houses i in repair, ° 10 0 0 
Smith work per annum, ; : . ° 35 0 0 
Carpenter work ditto, . ; ‘ : : . 2 0 0 
Veterinary surgeon ditto, ‘ ° ° : . : 7 0 0 
Saddler work ditto, ; ; ¥ ‘ 17 0 0 
Millwright, eapnens, mason, and slater’ 8 accounts, , . ; 10 0 0 
L.693 12 6 

What may be considered as contributions towards public objects are :— 
Tolls, custom, and marketing expenses, ; é ‘ - £25 0 0 
Poor-rates and statute-labour, . ; . : ‘ . 30 17 0 
Assessed taxes and income-tax, é ; ; F > 19 18 0 
£75 15 0 


The rent paid, which of course is distributed mainly in the employment of 
industry, in the support of public burdens, and in the encouragement of those 
finer pursuits which advance civilisation, and give to every country intellec- 
tual emiiience, amounts to the large sum of L.1440 yearly. And all this 
done by a farm of no greater extent than 320 (Scots) acres, or about 400 
English acres. 

The mere mention of these facts is sufficient to show that any rude dis- 
turbance of the system which leads to a sudden and permanent depreciation 
in the value of the produce raised, must needs be attended with very wide- 
spread and very disastrous results. The best-cultivated land will feel the 
shock first. While we are pursuing the phantom cheapness, we shall be 
losing the solid blessings of wealth and plenty. 

The farmers show no disinclination to state fairly their gains: will the 
Manchester men imitate their candour, and give us, on an average of years, 
the profit of their factories ? 


SPECTATOR, Jan. 12, 1850. 


Tue Conricrs or Acricutrure.—Controversy carried on like that 
between landlord, farmer, and agricultural free-trader, can lead to no 
satisfactory issue, because they donot argue upon common terms; on 
neither side is the case presented entire, on neither side does the counsel 
comprehend the whole case. Certain recent publications enable us to 
exemplify this one-sided manner of arguing, and to indicate the method by 
which the separate fractions of the truth might be reduced to a common 
integer. 

The elaborate statistics in Blackwood’s Magazine, ascribed to Sheriff 
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Alison, may be taken to set forth the case of the farmer according to his 
present lights. The writer’s object is to show that at existing prices, or 
without prices artificially raised by “ protection,” the farmer cannot 
attain an adequate return for his capital, skill, and industry ; and to 
this end, we are presented with detailed accounts of farming by two 
eminent farmers, Mr Hugh Watson, of Keillor in Forfarshire, and Mr 
Dudgeon, of Spylaw in Roxburghshire ; with vouchers from thirty-eight 
other farmers, occupying lands distributed in nine counties, testifying to 
the accuracy of those detailed accounts, and to their general bearing. It 
is alleged by a writer in the Economist that these persons are selected 
for their known adhesion to Protection doctrines, and that the accounts 
are “cooked ;” an imputation not justified by any proof. The writer indeed 
brings forward another set of accounts, produced by Mr George Robertson, 
late of Balmanno and Thornton, before the third Committee on Agricultural 
Distress in 1836, which present somewhat different features, and show 
rather more cheering mercantile success; but, as we shall see presently, 
they do not materially differ from the others on certain broad essen- 
tials. Meanwhile, we will take the statistics set forth by Blackwood, not as 
presenting the absolute state of farming, but as representing the case of 
the Protectionist farmers. We take the larger totals from some of the 
accounts, and place them in a compressed form. 


1. Mr Hugh Watson makes a return for a farm of 500 acres, on the five-shift 
course, calculated “on an average of years.” His rent is fixed for nineteen 
years at £800. His capital is £3000 sunk and £2000 floating ; for which he 
sets down as annual charges interest at 10 and 5 per cent respectively, or £300 
and £100, in all £400. The total expenditure is £1850; the income derived 
from produce is £1956 ; leaving to the farmer for his skill and industry £106. 
[Under free trade he estimates a loss of £518.] 

2. Mr Dudgeon supplies a statement calculated on averages, for a farm of 
500 acres, on the five-shift course, exhibiting these heads: rent, £800 ; capital, 
sunk £2500 at 10 per cent, floating £1500 at 5 per cent, in all £4000, at an 
annual interest of £325; total expenses £1770; income £2015; return for 
industry and skill £245, [Under free-trade he estimates a loss of £141.] 

3. Mr James Hay, of Little Ythsie in Aberdeenshire, supplies the average 
statement of a farm of 250 acres. Rent £262, 10s. ; capital, sunk at 10 per cent: 
£1000, floating at 5 per cent £1,800, in all £2800 at £190; wages £144 ; total 
expenditure, £741; income £852 ; for skill and industry £111. [Estimated loss 
on grain alone, £147.] 

4. Mr Thomas Sadler, of Norton Mains in Mid-Lothian, gives the statement for a 
400 imperial acre farm, on the four-course shift ; rent, £900 ; interest on sunk 
and floating capital, £240; total, yearly expenditure, £2037; income £2324 ; 
profit, £287. [Estimated loss, £490.] 

5. Mr John Gibson, of Woolmet, a first-class farm of 320 acres, Scotch, 
within five miles of Edinburgh, on an average of ten years: rent, £1440; 
interest at 10 per cent en £1500 sunk capital, and 5 per cent on £2000 floating, 
total £3500 at £250; wages (aggregate of several, items) £602 ; total expense, 
£4025 ; income, £4132 ; profit, £106. [Estimated loss, £603. | 


The loss set down in these accounts is speculative ; but there is no just 
reason to doubt the general fairness of the facts stated as to the past. 
It will be observed, however, that the accounts all keep the item of 
capital distinct from profit; which is fair enough, as capital may often be 
borrowed. Yet it is also to be observed, that in retail trade — which 
farming at present resembles more nearly than the trade of a manufacturer 
or merchant—the yearly income from the very moderate capital invested 
would not be thought contemptible, especially when combined with health- 
ful avocations, and the facilities for getting food off the land. ‘To the 
foregoing let us add the account cited by the Hconomist— 
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6. Mr George Robertson states the produce and expenditure of a farm of 
253 imperial acres, on the eleven-shift rotation: rent, £494; labour, (wages 
with a few allowances,) £258; total expenditure, £1004; income, £1204 ; 
profit and interest on capital, (not distinguished,) £200. 

The claim of the forty farmers cited by Blackwood is protection, to 
keep up prices, and so keep up profits to the old level ; for no practicable 
reduction of rent or increased industry, it is contended, can compensate 
for the anticipated fall in prices. In order to estimate the effect of 
this policy, let us present in a different form the manner in which the pro- 
ceeds are divided, according to the foregoing accounts, 


1, 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Proceeds, 1956 2015 852 2324 4132 1204 
Rent, 800 800 262 900 1440 494 
Capital, 400 325 190 240 250 200 
Management, 106 245 111 287 106 
Wages, i t 144 ! 602 258 
Estimated loss, 518 14] 147 490 603 


The farmer is actively engaged in the work of production ; the capitalist 
may simply lend the money by a stroke of his pen, but he risks the loss of 
his money. The landlord lends his land, and risks some (temporary) 
damage to hisland. It will be observed how much the largest share of the 
produce goes tothe landowner ; next, to the capitalist. The wages are put 
forth distinctly in very few of the accounts ; but the hand-labourer obtains 
little indeed. Under protection, skill and industry obtained far less than 
capital and rent. Of course, if free trade should entail an immediate loss, 
farmers will not continue their calling ; landlords will not suffer farms to 
goout of cultivation : the returns of capital are fixed by the laws of the 
general trade, and may not be much altered by one trade; the estimated 
loss, therefore, plus some amount to remunerate the farmer for his skill and 
industry will ultimately have to come out of the rent. There appears to be no 
margin for such a purpose. In all the accounts the “ public burdens” form 
a very small item—L.50 or under ; so that reduction of burdens could not 
do much. If we judge by these accounts, protection has mot secured any- 
thing but a small and precarious return to the agriculturist : it has not been 
needed to compensate the small burden of rates and taxes; but it has 
maintained a system under which rent swallows up the profits of farming, 
and reduces the manufacturer of agricultural produce to the position of a 
mere foreman or ganger under a firm that consists wholly of a sleeping 
partner, the landlord. It is plain also, on the face of these accounts, that 
the farmer can scarcely augment wages. 

We are not without demonstrations on the part of the landlords. Sir 
Robert Peel's letter to his tenantry may be accounted the manifesto of a 
landlord distinguished among his class for available wealth, prudence, the 
liberality of clear-sightedness, and for being pledged to fit his position with 
the free-trade policy established by himself. He proposes, in brief, to let 
his tenants revise their bargains ; and to spend 20 per cent of his current 
rents in improvements. Is that enough? Until farmers be more educated, 
it is not likely that they will depart very much from established routine, 
which is indeed the guide of understandings slow from want of cultivation : 
the proposal to revise the bargains, therefore, has no great present force, 
The other part of the proposition amounts to this: Sir Robert Peel will 
reduce his rents by 20 per cent, on condition that the sum be laid out on the 
improvement of his estate ; in other words, if tenants spend their capital, or 
borrow it, for the purpose of keeping up rents in future, the landlord will 
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waive a fifth of his rent for the present. Look at Blackwood’s anti-rent 
demonstration, and ask if that is enough ? 

But, indeed, you may look toan authority which will have much greater 
weight with Sir Robert Peel and free-trade agriculturists—that of Mr 
Huxtable. His recent pamphlet* is intended to show how, by a scientific 
system of high farming, the farmer may make a profit with wheat at 5s. 
the bushel, and meat at 5d. the pound; but we see that among his calcula- 
tions he assumes rent at L.1 on the acre producing 32 bushels of wheat, or 
5s. a quarter out of 40s. The writer in the Heonomist says, on the strength 
of Mr Robertson’s account— 

“ The above shows as clear as figures can make it, that when wheat sold at 45s, 
the bushel, one of the most experienced farmers and land-valuers in Scotland con- 
cluded that 17s. 9d. was not too much to claim as rent for his employer.” 

And Mr Huxtable touches with the boldness and candour of a truly 
scientific mind on the same point— 

“Though I will not make the invidious statement that farmers have not sufficient 
capital, I do not hesitate to express my belief that generally their farms and home- 
steads are too often wanting in the requirements of high cultivation. But on every 
side the tenant-farmer exclaims, ‘ Rents are too high.’ I think so too, in most cases, 
unless in former years they have been much too low,—too high, that is, considering 
the very imperfect accommodation farms offer for making a maximum return from the 
products. But no reasonable reduction of rents can meet the difference of prices, 
unless there be a change in the system of farming, or great increase of crops. In 
most cases, the amount which is sought as an abatement of rent is that which, for the 
good of all parties, should be spent in multiplying the powers and capabilities of the 
farm ; not in raising costly edifices, the pride of the estate and admiration of the 
amateur,—for these cannot be carried out extensively on any property, and the case 
is urgent, and will not brook the delay of years. Cheap materials are at hand: 
there are on almost every farm trimmings of plantations and hedge-rods for roofs 
straw for covering, larch poles for posts, and wattle or furze for walls.” 

Now the question is, whether the farmer, crushed under a long-enduring 
system of bad farming, described by Mr Huxtable, and of high rents, 
admitted by the same writer, is in a position to command more capital ; 
also, whether the capital accorded by landlords in the shape of pretermitted 
rents will be sufficient ; also, whether, if it were so, the farmer can, on the 
sudden, be cultivated as to his understanding up to the point necessary for 
apprehending the Huxtable philosophy, and confiding in it so as to carry it 
out heartily and ably ; also and furthermore, whether, if those questions be 
answered in the negative, landlords must not be prepared to take upon them- 
selves a much larger share of the “estimated loss” than they now spontane- 
ously and temporarily accept in the shape of the said pretermitted rents ; 
also and finally, whether, if that be the case, they had not better, deliberately 
and spontaneously, provide for such inevitable liability by suitable measures, 
either in the shape of revising personal expenditure, of procuring legislative 
sanction to proportionate readjustment of burdens made on old terms and 
no longer maintainable, or the like. Without in any degree presuming the 
conclusion, we may take it as manifest that these are questions which press 
for consideration, and that they ought to be settled with deliberate fore- 
sight, rather than left to the chapter of accidents. To that end, the first 
step would be, to abandon this idle multiplication of ex-parte statements 
for and against particular interests or particular policies of the past ; and in 
lieu of that ‘damnable iteration,” to bring together the several interests and 
the representatives of future policies, in order that they may compare notes 
and take counsel’ in determining the principles of the least mischievous and 
most beneficial course in our onward progress. 

* “The Present Prices, by the Reverend A. Huxtable, Rector of Sutton Waldron, 
Dorset.” A brochure of which Mr Ridgway is the London distributor. 
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EDINBURGH EVENING POST, Jan, 9, 1850. 


Few articles which ever appeared in any periodical have excited such deep 
interest as the splendid essay on “ British Agriculture and Foreign Compe- 
tition” in the last number of Blackwood. The Times could not pass over a 
manifesto so damaging to its cause—we do not say its party, for we believe 
by this journal the Manchester anti-national crew are despised,—and hence 
a very smart article of the usual kind which, of course, will be paraded by 
all the free-trade journals in the land. Reckoning without its host—rather 
hallooing before it has cleared the wood—it calls the statistics of Blackwood 
a “more thorough exposure of agricultural protection than any that either 
Villiers or Cobden could have devised.” This assertion it supports by refer- 
ence to the small profits made by certain eminent agriculturists under the 
protection of the sliding-scale. But what does this show ?—only that when 
circumstances were so far favourable, agriculture was a poor profession,— 
affording small profits to its most skilful, energetic, and pushing members. 
Does it follow, therefore, that it was right or politic to sweep away the small 
advantage conceded by law to the main profession of the people? The argu- 
ment would go quite the other way,—far beyond the limit of privilege en- 
joyed by the farmer in his more palmy days. You wantonly shut out a 
manufacturer from the nearest coal depot,—the most patent roads and the 
harbour alone accessible,—is it a good plea to adduce that the man complained 
of small profits, or no profits, while the advantages enumerated were in his 
power? If he gained little before, he is likely to incur but loss, under cir- 
cumstances altered for the worse. To apply such an illustration to the case 
hefore us, if the farmer was ill off under protection, he must now be made 
worse in his circumstances. His trade affording slender profits under fav- 
ourable circumstances, is likely, as times go, to force an unnatural ruinous 
resort to whatever capital he possessed. And even under disadvantages, the 
man must, and will for a time, at least proceed with his business, The far- 
mers of this country number a million, little beneath the population of Scot- 
land at one time ; and those dependent on them form a tremendous aggregate 
of human beings,—of customers, be it recollected, to the manufacturer and 
other producers. What shall this vast array of persons do? Can they leave 
their holdings for other places of industry? Some few may,—but what are 
all beyond the exceptional individuals to do if their profession be ground 
under a foreign and unnatural competition? We regard the fact of our 
agriculturists clinging to their holdings as easily accounted for on the ground 
of obstinate necessity,—old associations and family exigencies. But does it 
prove that the trade of the parties is flourishing? As much as the predilec- 
tion of the Laplander in favour of his home demonstrates that it excels the 
“sanny south” in beauty, warmth, and fertility. 

The Times has not failed to notice Sir Robert Peel’s letter to his tenantry, 
and has, in its comments, described the optimism of trade, agriculture, and 
landlordism, after the following fashion :— 
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“ It is true that there are not many landlords in the country who are in a condi- 
tion to spend 20 per cent. of their rental-roll in drainage ; nor yet are all tenants in 
a condition to pay.up before February. In this respect Sir Robert and his tenantry 
are fortunate men ; and it will be said that none but fortunate men will be able to 
follow their several examples. On this point, we only repeat what we are aware has 
often excited the disgust of our protectionist contemporaries, that every landlord, 
every tenant-farmer, every merchant, every tradesman, and eyery other person en- 
gaged in any sort of speculation, ought to have a reserve for unfavourable times. 
He ought to have money within reach, and he is not acting fairly by the parties with 
whom he has contracted pecuniary engagements if he makes the fulfilment of them 
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depend on the seasons, or any other fluctuating element. It is a moral duty to be 
sure in business, and not to tempt Providence by running the risk of insolvency. 
This will be thought a hard saying, and perhaps we shall be told the precept ‘to owe 
no man anything’ is fit only for Quakers and Jews. But itis a maxim of honourable 
trade, and ought to be a maxim of agriculture. No farmer ought to depend wholly 
on a plentiful harvest or a dear market ; nor ought any landlord to depend wholly 
on his rent. Assuming this scale of duty and honour, and hoping that there are 
landlords and tenants able to profit by Sir Robert’s example, we must say that it is 
timely and good, and that he deserves the thanks even of the agricultural interest.” 

It was scarcely wonderful if those who understood and befriended home 
industry, should have had their disgust excited by such views, if transformed 
into rules of moral judgment. More considerateness would be necessary at 
the Insolvent Court. The hoof of the money power protrudes outwards from 
the specious philosophy of our contemporary. Where are the farmers or 
manufacturers to be found who approach so high a standard of pecuniary 
ability 2 Some there are, no doubt; but what a struggle usually is industry 
under in most cireumstances! Demand the qualification prescribed by the 
Times, and agriculture, for example, becomes the monopoly of a fewcapitalists, 
and loses its character as a great profession,—the trade of a million becomes 
the heritage of a select band of moneyed men—a sordid oligarchy. 


EDINBURGH ADVERTISER, Jan. 1, 1850. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Foretan Comperition.— We find under the 
above title, in Blackwood for the present month, a masterly article, which 
reviews the whole question of the abolition of the corn duties, and demon- 
strates the most depressing effect which the free-trade policy has had upon 
British agriculture. We consider this one of the ablest manifestoes on the 
side of protection which has yet appeared ; and we venture to think it will 
greatly assist in changing the opinion of those who still believe that the 
British farmer can bear up against foreign competition. The array of 
statistics, and the elaborate returns of farm produce and expenditure, sup- 
plied by some of our most intelligent Scottish agriculturists, with which 
the writer has fortified himself, give a weight and authority to his statements 
which no sophistries can pervert or overturn. ‘The result of the whole 
argument is, that, with grain at the present low prices, it is utterly out of 
the power of the agriculturist to farm land, except at a loss ; and therefore, 
the only barrier between him and certain ruin is the restoration of protec- 
tion. This fact is shown by the enormously increased amount of foreign 
grain now imported, in comparison with the quantity available for the 
supply of this country when the corn-law was in existence. Mr Tooke, in 
his work on the History of Prices, in adverting to the quantity which, in 
the event of free trade, we might expect to import, asssuming the average 
price to be 45s. per quarter, thinks it might approach to from a million and 
a half to two millions of quarters; and even this estimate, he says, might 
be made “to work upon the minds of the farmers, in frightening them with 
the prospect of cheap foreign corn.” The following are Blackwood’s remarks 
upon this calculation :-— 


“ What wonder, then, if the panic has materially increased, since the history of free 
trade, for the last three years, has revealed such a fearful addition to this estimate : 
for how stands the fact? In place of 2,000,000 quarters of wheat annually, from the 
passing of the Corn-Law Repeal Act (26th June 1846) until the 5th November 1847, a 
period of little more than sixteen months, we imported 7,229,916 quarters of wheat— 
while the total of all kinds of grain entered for consumption amounted to 16,331,282 
quarters! Some idea may be formed of the effects of such an augmented importa-. 
tion, if we bear in mind that, from 5th July 1828 to 1st January 1841, a period of 
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nearly thirteen years, the whole quantity of foreign wheat and flour entered for 
home consumption was 13,475,000 quarters.” 

Another body of statistics which the writer in Blackwood has brought to 
bear on this branch of the demonstration, is one which has been supplied 
by several eminent Scottish farmers, amongst whom are Messrs Watson 
of Keillor, Dudgeon of Spylaw, Roberton of Ladyrig, Hay of Tillydesk, 
Sadler of Norton Mains, Gibson of Woolmet, &c., besides a number of other 
agriculturists, who have given permission tu use their names, as attesting the 
accuracy of the statements referred to. We have not space for the whole 
returns that have been furnished, but the following are taken from farms 
situated in the fertile grain-growing districts of Forfar and Roxburgh ; and 
the calculations as to yield, prices, and expenses, were made from the far- 
mers’ own books. 

“ Rerorns of Propuce from a 500-acre farm in Strathmore, county of Forfar, on a 


five-shift rotation of crops, with an improved stock of cattle and sheep, on an 
average of years previous to free trade in corn, cattle.” &ec. &c. 


MANCHESTER COURIER, Dec. 29, 1849. 


Bririsn AGricutTurE AND Fore1cn Competition.—We have been favoured 
with an early number of Blackwood’s Magazine, for January, which con- 
tains, under this head, one of the most valuable articles it was ever our 
good fortune to meet with. The thanks of the whole country are due to 
our old ally for this timely exposure of the ruinous effects which foreign 
competition must have upon British agriculture. Presently we shall refer 
to one or two facts, evidently collected from the best sources, and with very 
great care ; but, in the mean time, we may be permitted to ask this question ; 
—If the influence of foreign competition upon Scotch farming—esteemed the 
best farming in the world—be so disastrous as the writer proves it to have 
been already, what must be the effect upon English farming, saddled, as it 
is, with the pains and penalties of a huge national debt ; and that, too, in 
a degree not all felt in Scotland ? 

And now let us say at once that we cannot hope to dispose of this most 
valuable paper in Blackwood in a single article. It is in itself a volume, and 
speaks volumes on the subject of which it treats. It is a deliberately and 
elaborately prepared essay on a subject which vitally affects the best in- 
terests of this nation, and it bears internal evidence of having its elements 
drawn from the most authentic sources. We have often shown the disastrous 
effects of American competition upon the Irish provision trade, and Black- 
wood produces, from a Liverpool correspondent, the most conclusive testimony 
on the point ; and we only regret that we have not room to quote it in this 
place. The facts would not be new to the readers of the Courier, for similar 
statements have been constantly before them many times during the last 
eighteen months. But what do they prove? That it is impossible for the 
British farmer and factor to compete with the cheap provisions from America, 
under the present system. 

But to return to the purely agricultural part of the subject, Blackwood 
gives six or seven accounts of farmers in different parts of the country, every 
one of which shows that, under the present régime of tariffs, it is impossible 
for the British farmer to hold up his head. We select two of these accounts, 
all of which are attested by the signatures of those who furnished them :— 


No. IV. 
“ Estimated value of the produce upon a farm in Roxburghshire of 500 acres, man- 
aged according to the five-shift rotation.” &c. &c. 
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We ask, again, If this be the result of farming, under the free-trade 
system, in Roxburghshire and the Lothians, what must be the result in 
England and Ireland? Can any man out of Bedlam harbour one moment’s 
doubt about the matter? Here we must for the present leave the matter. 

Various other statements are given of income and expenditure on farms 
in different parts of the country, but they all coincide in the same conelusion 
—that free trade has diminished the farmer’s profits, and is rapidly bringing 
him to insolvency. ‘(he writer has the following reflections on the different 
statements that have been produced by his correspondents :— 

“ Let those who believe that, by high farming, the soil can be stimulated so as to 
produce enormously augmented crops, at a large additional profit, consider the above 


statistics well. They are the statistics of the very highest farming in Scotland.” 
&e, &e. 


LEEDS INTELLIGENCER, Dec. 29, 1849. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Foreign Competition.—In turning over the 
pages of Blackwood’s Magazine for January, an early copy of which we have 
just now received, our attention is drawn to an elaborate article under the 
above head, which is peculiarly important at the present juncture, when the 
Corypheus of the “‘ Manchester School” is daring the protectionists to ven- 
ture upon a fresh struggle, and when the latter, not intimidated by the 
audacious threatener, but as yet scarcely roused to the contest, are preparing 
to respond to the challenge, in the only way in which it issafe to answer a 
bully, namely, by showing a steady and undaunted front. 

At the late hour at which it came before us, the length of the article 
would have deterred us from an immediate attempt to dip into its matter ; 
but a glance at its pages, at first hurried and cursory, led us insensibly to a per- 
usal of some of its most important passages, and an examination .of the 
valuable data which are produced in support of the writer’s argument. 
These data, we may state, have been collected by very extensive inquiries 
among persons eminently qualified to give an opinion on the practical 
bearings of the question, and from sources that will justly demand respect. 
The plain matter-of-fact statements and calculations furnished by two emi+ 
nent agriculturists, whose professional reputation stands high even among 
that class of Scottish farmers whose practical skill and science are un- 
rivalled, Messrs Watson of Keillor, and Dudgeon, Spylaw, and the statistics 
which they give of their farms “in the fertile corn-growing districts of 
Forfar and Roxburgh,” are such as may well startle the minds of those who 
believe or hope that British agriculture can maintain itself, as a profitable 
pursuit, against unfettered foreign competition. And these statistics and 
the deductions from them are confirmed almost unanimously by a large 
number of eminent agriculturists to whose judgment they have been 
submitted, previous to their publication, only three persons out of nearly 
fifty having returned answers conveying dissent, and this of a qualified 
nature ; and of those who fully assent, a considerable proportion authorise 
the publication of their names as so assenting. 

As we have scarcely had time to read a portion of this able article, it may 
easily be seen that we have not time to write many words about it; and — 
our object will be much better attained if we induce others to read the article 
for themselves. If they will do so, it will only be by stiff free-trade 
prejudices that they can be prevented from seeing the peril, or rather certain 
doom, to which agriculture must be doomed by persistence in the present 
policy of the state. In earlier days of the anti-corn-law agitation, its 
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adherents frequently laid down the opinion that England ought not to 
attempt to be a corn-growing country ; that this business should be left for 
the people of countries more favoured by nature, or less wealthy than ours ; 
and that we ought to confine ourselves mainly to manufactures. Such a theory, 
however, was found to be too unpalatable, even with the most advanced free- 
traders, to be maintained ; yet it seems inevitable that to this we must come, 
net as a theory merely, but as a stubborn fact, if the foreigner is to have the 
privilege of supplying us with corn unrestrictedly. Even assuming prices 
which it is quite hopeless that the English farmer can make remunerative, the 
foreigner can still undersell him. Bring the price of wheat down to 30s. or 25s. 
a quarter, and still the foreign grower can supply us at a profit; and it is 
equally clear that the quantity will become as unlimited as the demand. 

The writer in Blackwood concludes with encouragement to the British 
farmer ; but his encouragement is not based on the supposition that he can 
sustain the contest of free trade in corn ; but on the assurance that the policy, 
so rashly adopted, must and will be reversed. This is certain, that, if British 
agriculture must sink before foreign competition, its fall must prove so 
disastrous to the country at large, that the policy which has induced it can- 
not fail of incurring popular execration. It will be happy for the kingdom 
if this change of opinion be sufficiently matured before the mischiefs of the 
experiment have proceeded too far. 


DUBLIN PRESS, Jax. 4, 1850. 


Although the terms in which we have, almost invariably, to refer to the 
high literary merit and general interest of each successive number of this 
magazine, are more than usually applicable to the present one; still it is 
plain that the great interest of this month’s Blackwood will be absorbed by 
the elaborate article on “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” 
which forms so prominent and important a feature in its pages. As the sub- 
ject is one which is paramount in its claims on public attention at the pre- 
sent moment, so has it been handled by Blackwood in a manner befitting its 
importance ; aud in this article we accordingly find more argument and in- 
quiry brought to bear on the question of the farming interests of Great Bri- 
tain, as affected by free trade, than in any other publication on the Protec- 
tionist side that we have yet seen. However, the subject is one which does 
not well enter into the scope of a literary notice, and we shall therefore 
treat of it elsewhere. 

“The Year of Reaction” is an appropriate counterpart to “The Year of 
Revolution,” which appeared in a former number of Blackwood, and is ob- 
viously the production of the same pen—that, it is presumed, of the histo- 
rian Alison. The genius of old Ebony revels with delight in the countless 
triumphs which Conservatism has enjoyed through the world in 1849; but 
he reckons without his host if he imagines that the popular spirit which has 
been temporarily crushed has lost its vitality, or that the “ progress of anar- 
chy,” which has been stayed, will not find another channel through which it 
may flow, perhaps with a torrent more irresistible than ever. 

“ My Peninsular Medal” is continued, and turns out to be one of the 
most interesting novels of the day. ‘The social and personal sketches are ex- 
cellent, and some of the characters have already become great favourites with 
the public. The dialogue also evinces great ability, 

As to the other serial tale continued in this number—*'The Green Hand” 
-—we would strongly advise the writer to make it what the second part of 
the title imports—a “ short yarn ;” for, in truth, it has far outgrown the 
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dimensions which its intrinsic merits would entitle it to, and wearies us sadly 
by its sameness and verbosity. 

A most interesting paper on “ American Adventure,” in the shape of a 
notice of a group of recent transatlantic publications ; an exceedingly pleas- 
ing and well-written sketch of Howard, the philanthropist, and an historical 
poem by Delta, make up the remaining contents of the able number with 
which Blackwood commences the new year. 


DUBLIN MAIL, Jan. 9, 1850. 


Biackwoop’s Macazinz.—With an article that will be remembered and 
referred to when the ruin which it prognosticates cannot be remedied, our 
old friend Blackwood opens what promises to be a most eventful, and, to 
every thinking mind, the most disastrous year that ever passed over these 
countries. The paper to which we refer is the last in the number for this 
month ; but its importance justifies us in referring to it in the first place. 
The length precludes the possibility of our giving it at large; but as it 
demolishes in succession all the fallacies which have, from time to time, 
been urged by those who do the business of the cotton-spinners in this 
country, and who, for their places and their pensions, would as soon advo- 
cate the introduction and naturalisation of locusts among us, we earnestly 
recommend its perusal to our friends. The article in question opens with 
one of those declarations of the Tamworth statesman, which he has from 
time to time made, for the purpose apparently of showing his utter inde- 
pendence of such obligations, by subsequently violating them :— 


“TI do say it,” said Sir Robert Peel in 1842— 

“T do say it is for the public advantage that I should say to him (the farmer) con- 
tinue your improvements : I cannot undertake to guarantee to you, by legislation, a 
particular price ; but this I will say, that as long as corn is under 51s., you shall not 
be exposed to the importation of foreign corn.” &c. &c. 

The writer then notices the scientific follies of the great fossilist, Dr 
Buckland, and admits that wheat may be grown on any soil ; but asks, 
what the reverend geologist did not ask—would it pay for the growing? 
He then notices the high farming and high rent theories of Lords Kinnaird 
and Ducie, and of Sir R. Peel’s commissioner, whose pamphlet set our 
Castle scribes in such ecstacies. Mr Caird, indeed, had been previously 
demolished by Mr Munro, and is again by the writer. Lord Kinnaird is 
dealt with in pretty much the same way. His lordship, though quoted by 
our leading calico writers (as who would not be that served their purpose 
for a day 2), differs from them in some particulars. He is an advocate for 
high rents; there they differ. He is for high farming—a plan which is 
now generally admitted, under existing circumstances, to be little better 
than a delusion ; and they, therefore, agree. Lord Kinnaird likes, for a 
tenant, a retired tradesman, with lots of money and a heart to spend it. If 
we were landlords, so should we. In fact, we should like and would require 
a succession of them. The writer of the article thus notices the theories on 
which many of those who voted for free trade acted ; many leaping in the 
dark—many, we believe, of the leaders knowing them to be unfounded :— 

“The adoption of free-trade principles, as regards the trade in corn, proceeded 
upon a false estimate of the precise quantities available for the supply of this 
country.” &c. &c. 

We now give the return of a tolerably high farmer, Mr Watson, of 
Strathmore, Forfar. (&c. &c.) 
There is another to a like effect, by Mr Dudgeon, of Spylaw. The 
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general correctness of both is certified by twenty-eight educated and highly 
respectable farmers, from various counties in Scotland. There is a return 
also by Mr Hay, of a 250-acre farm in Aberdeenshire ; from Mr Roberton 
of a 500-acre farm in Roxburghshire ; of a 400-acre farm in Mid-Lothian, 
by Mr Sadler ; and of a 320 Scots acre farm within five miles of Edinburgh, 
by Mr Gibson ; all, as the writer says, “ The statistics of the very highest 
farming in Scotland.” These men would probably not be able to distinguish 
the head of a Megatherium from that of a Plesiosaurus, and therefore, per- 
haps, Dr Buckland is a better authority. But our extracts have extended 
to an inordinate length, and we shall therefore leave corn; and, for the 
benefit of Lord Rosse and those who “ babble of green fields,” come to 
cattle. We should like to show how Mr Gladstone is disposed of, but we 
must conclude with one extract more :— 


“These are figures which may well astound the boldest free-trader ; for they 
show that the provision trade is altogether passing from our hands.” &c. &c. 


We beg of our readers not to be content with our extracts, but to peruse 
and re-peruse the above article. We think, when they have done so, that 
they will be satisfied that nothing remains for those dependent upon agricul- 
ture, but to take the hint of the Times, and pack up and be off, “ nor cast 
one longing, lingering look behind.” 

“En unquam patrias longe post tempore fines, 


Pauperis et tuguri congestum cespite culmen, 
Post aliquot mea regna, videns mirabor aristas ? ” 


Breathe not the wish, bid adieu to England for ever, Leave her to the 
awful chances of war, without one acre of corn growing on her surface. 
Either that, or remain at home, and take up the mailed glove which Mr 
Cobden, the apostle of peace, has flung before you. The other papers in 
this number of Blackwod are not, we think, as interesting as some we have 
seen. They consist of a review of the state of Europe, yet panting and 
wearied by revolutions, successful and abortive. Sir R. Peel's constitutional 
revolution in these countries was, after all, the most complete of any: he 
quietly annihilated the properties of three-fourths of the population, for the 
doubtful benefit of the other fourth. This article is denominated “ The 
Year of Reaction ;” a good review of some wild and entertaining American 
Novels and Adventures ; ‘‘ My Peninsular Medal,” continued ; Howard the 
Philanthropist, and some of his Biographers, in an article bearing his naine; 
“The Dark Waggon ;” some spirited stanzas, by Delta ; and “The Green 
Hand, a Short Yarn,” not as interesting as the former numbers, 


DERBY MERCURY, Jan. 2, 1850. 


An elaborate and carefully written article in Blackwood’s Magazine for the 
present inonth, entitled, “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” dis- 
poses of the whole question of free trade in a remarkably clear and argumen- 
tative manner. It should be read by every man who desires to become 
master of the subject ; and particularly by those persons—a not very scanty 
number—who are too apt to echo the trashy declarations of flippant de- 
claimers who pretend to a knowledge of facts and figures of which they, in 
reality, are profoundly ignorant.—The writer says :— 

“The adoption of free-trade principles, as regards the trade in corn, proceeded 


upon a false estimate of the precise quantities available for the supply of this 
country.” &c. &c. 


An importation of one million quarters of corn per month, with the 
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prospect of much larger quantities in future, and at lower prices than are 
now obtained, must—if not checked—lead to the entire insolvency of the 
farming interest. The sole question is—can British corn be produced even 
at 40s. the quarter (and we are quite sure that under free-trade auspices 
the average prices in a few years will -be nearer 30s. than 46s.) to pay a 
profit to the occupier, putting rent out of the calculation? No sensible 
man who knows anything of the business will say it can; or, indeed, 
at all near this figure; and, in that case, who can look at the conse- 
quences without alarm—alarm not confined to those immediately dependent 
on the. profitable cultivation of the land, but embracing every class of 
society which, in its turn, must feel the effects resulting from an im- 
poverishing of the landlords, tenants, and labourers of the United Kingdom. 
The writer continues— 

Our conviction is most decided, that “henceforward the foreigner has the game 
entirely in his hands; that he may prescribe what price he pleases to this country ; 


and that every year, in spite of all efforts, all home harvests, all variety of seasons, 
prices must inevitably decline.” &c. &c. 


The following extract, referring to the importation of cured meats, de- 
mands serious consideration :— 

“ But there is a farther importation of butchers’ meat, in another shape, which is 
far more difficult to contend against—namely, that of ‘cured beef, bacon, and 
pork.’” &, &c. 

The writer furnishes some remarkable statements of the working of 
farms under free trade, which were drawn up by special request, and 
the accuracy of which has been attested by some of the best farmers in 
Scotland, whose names are given. The results brought out present a most 
alarming prospect for the agricultural interests of the country. The space 
at our command will not permit of quotation, but we carnestly recommend 
a perusal of them, and, indeed, of the entire article, as, perlaps, the most 
masterly development of the question which has yet appeared. 

In the concluding words of the writer we heartily concur ;— 

“There never was a time when the old national spirit was more imperatively re- 
quired to show itself than now. Let us then speak out boldly in defence of our 
country, and tell those Manchester conspirators, in answer to their insolent challenge, 
that—beyond that circle of smoking factories, which they falsely imagine to be the. 
heart of Britain—there exists a majority of loyal British subjects, who despise their 
dictation, detest their hypocrisy, and utterly defy their power.” &c. &c. 


PERTH COURIER, Jan, 3, 1850. 


A very elaborate and able article has appeared in the newly published 
number of Blackwood’s Megazine, under the title of “ British Agriculture 
and Foreign Competition,” from which it was our intention to have trans- 
ferred to our columns as copious extracts as their space would admit of ; but 
finding it impossible to do justice to the very talented disquisition in ques- 
tion by any selection we could make, we have contented ourselves with 
extracting two comparative statements of the produce of two farms of 500 
acres each, situated the one in Strathmore and the other in Roxburghshire, 
before and after the passing of the Corn Law Bill—the one drawn up by Mr 
Hugh Watson of Keillor, and the other by Mr Dudgeon of Spylaw—and 
both revised by Mr Stephens, author of the “ Book of the Farm,” as well as 
by a number of practical agriculturists of known respectability throughout 
Scotland, whose attestations and corroborative remarks form not the least 
interesting part of the article. We the less regret our inability to do justice, 
by extracts, either to the facts and figures, or to the powerful reasoning of 
the reviewer, inasmuch as we feel convinced there are few of our agricul- 
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tural friends who would have rested satisfied with any mere selection or 
abstract, however fully it might have been given. To the pages of the 
magazine, therefore, we must at once refer them,—unless (which we should 
think more than probable) the article in question be speedily printed in a 
shape, and at a price suited for extensive circulation. 

The writer has evidently selected his materials with much care; and 
except it be in occasional bursts of scorn, pointed at Cobden and Friend 
Bright, his powerful reasoning and deductions are propounded without any- 
thing like ungentlemanly personalities, or unseemly virulence towards those 
opponents, to whose speeches or pamphlets he is called on to refer. Far 
from deprecating, he courts inquiry and fair discussion on the important 
documentary evidence which he has been enabled to lay before his readers. 
“On the part of ourselves and of our correspondents,” the writer observes, 
“we not only invite, but we broadly- challenge investigation. We desire 
that the truth may be made known, because any delusion on either side 
must tend to the public detriment.” Encouraged by such language, and 
fully satisfied that the case of both tenants and landlords, under the new 
state of the law, is, in truth, so very serious, that their truest policy is to lay 
it before the legislature and the country, stripped of everything like exag- 
geration, we shall with the utmost deference to the highly respectable gentle- 
men whose names are appended to the comparative statements to which we 
have alluded, venture to point out one or two respects in which these statements 
appear to us to be somewhat over-coloured :—premising, at the same time, 
that we cordially respond to the judicious observation made by Mr W. Hay 
of Tillydesk, and quoted by the reviewer, in these terms :—“I am sensible 
that in many cases of calculations,—more especially in those in which certain 
assumptions have to be made,—it is quite possible, even with a show of fair- 
ness, to bring out, by means of figures, almost any result that may be desired ; 
but it is to be observed that, in the above statements, the same assumptions 
(if they can be regarded as such) are made on both sides of the comparison, 
with the exception of the prices at which agricultural produce is taken ; and 
it is submitted with confidence, that these are neither made higher in the 
one case, nor lower in the other, than experience warrants.” 

On our first glance at the two statements referred to, particularly No. 1., 
that by Mr Watson, we were struck with the very small amount of tenant’s 
profit brought out on first-class farms of 500 acres, on an average of years 
previous to free trade in corn,—such profit on Mr Watson’s vidimus being 
only £106, while on that of Mr Dudgeon, the “ remuneration for the tenant's 
industry and skill” is brought out as being L.245. On looking at this 
result, we felt inclined to say that, if free trade had no more baneful effects 
than the closing of such profit and-loss acounts as these to answer for, we 
should be thankful. But on looking more narrowly into the statements in 
question, we found the farms, in both instances, charged with two important 
items, upon which we shall, with deference, venture to make one or two 
remarks. These items are thus entered :— 


No. I. 
Invested capital of £6 per acre at entry, £3000. Interest upon this sum at the 
SA OF POR ORME a6 d.c05 fi ed. ctesth bes. osb jasc AS ae ee flee £300 
Floating capital of L.4 per acre, L.2000. Interest thereon at 5 per cent.,...... L.100 
No. II. 


Interest upon tenant's capital of L.2500 (sunk in draining and lime,) to enable 
him to recover the same during an ordinary lease of from 19 to 21 years, 
EO OT CON ooias < sarkig Ha tsts B88 2005. IL. ods iets eedbbin se bed ue choabewes L.250 

Interest on capital invested in stock, Ke, yielding an annual return of L.1500, 
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Now, with regard to the former of these charges, if we are to assume that 
the whole capital has been already sunk, and the fruits of it fully developed 
in the estimated returns, we can see no objection to the principle of the charge, 
But if the lease be only in its. infancy, and the capital (as would in. that 
event be most probably the case) only in the course of being gradually laid 
out by the tenant, then we apprehend that, in fairness, something like a pro- 
gressive increase on the annual returns should be taken into the calculation. 
Or again, should the lease be drawing to a close, the invested capital must. be 
presumed to have been already very nearly, if not wholly, got back by the 
tenant, and it is not to be supposed that the exigencies of the farm and the 
progress of improvement will make a fresh outlay of L.3000 necessary at 
every renewal of the lease. 

But there is another more determinate objection to the charge in question, 
equally applicable to both statements,—and that is, to the amount of per- 
centage charged ; for it is quite evident that an annuity at the rate of 10 
per cent, upon a capital sum, will pay off that sum, principal and interest, 
in much less time than in 21 or 19 years. Supposing money to be improved 
at 5 per cent interest, the annual percentage assumed by Messrs Watson and 
Dudgeon on the sunk capital would pay’ it off in little more than 14 years; 
and calculating interest at 4 per cent, (which in the circumstances we would 
be inclined to think the more correct rate) the capital would, by the supposed 
amount of annuity, be reimbursed to the tenant in about a year less... In 
lieu, therefore, of the £300 included in Mr Watson's charge, andthe £250 in Mr 
Dudgeon’s, we would, with all deference, propose to substitute £220 for the 
former, and £183 for the latter,—being the annual sums which in 20 years 
would pay off the respective amounts of sunk capital and accruing interest 
thereon, at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 

We now come to the annual charge of 5 per cent made by both gentlemen 
on the floating capital required for each farm. Our objection to this charge 
is substantially one of form. In our view it should be omitted in the charge 
altogether, and allowed to merge into the tenant’s profit. ‘The question here 
just resolves into this. When a tenant takes a farm requiring £2000 to 
stock it, is it the fair and natural assumption that he is possessed of this 
amount of capital?’ Or is it to be assumed that he is worth nothing, and has © 
to borrow and pay interest for the capital required? We apprehend the 
former to be the correct view of the case ; and just as a merchant, possessed 
of £2000, considers, before entering into a speculation, whether he will rest 
satisfied with the 4 per cent which he is drawing for his money invested on 
undoubted security, or will risk it in the proposed adventure, in the hope of 
doubling its annual return,—so is it with the farmer. But should the mer- 
chant’s anticipations be realised, in this new investment of his capital, we 
would, in ordinary language, certainly say that he had realised a profit of 8 
and not merely of 4 per cent. The interest on the floating capital is mani+ 
festly in both cases just part of the income or profit. 

The effect of these modifications—perhaps we may venture to call them 
rectifications—of the statements in question, would be to increase the tenant’s 
profit, before the abolition of the corn laws, on No. I., from £106 to £286, 
and on No. II,, from £245 to £412. But so far from such rectifications 
having the effect of weakening, far less of nullifying, the general views and 
arguments of the magazine writer and his respected correspondents, they 
appear to us rather to strengthen these views. For as the scale of prices 
assumed by Messrs Watson and Dudgeon, and corroborated by the various 
practical contributors to the article in question, as those likely to rule under 
free trade in corn, appear in the circumstances to be both fair and liberal,— 

c 
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the ultimate rectified results will be, that on farm No. I. free trade will 
entirely sweep away a fair and comfortable profit or increase of £286 per 
antium, and considerably more ; and on the other farm, of reducing the more 
liberal return of £412 per annum to the miserable fraction of some £26. In 
submitting our proposed rectifications to the quick and experienced eye of 
our friend Mr Watson, we doubt not he will good-humouredly admit, that 
our ideas of “ Tenant’s Profits” accord considerably more nearly than his 
own with those with which his experience as a Railway Valuator must have 
made him not a little conversant for some years past. 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL, Jan. 2, 1850. 


Prospects or THE Farmer UNDER Free Trapve.—In Blackwood’s Magazine 
for January, an early copy of which we have been favoured with, there is a 
most interesting paper, under the title of “ British Agriculture and Foreign 
Competition,” on the position of the agricultural interest—the facts contained 
in which have been collected with much care and labour, from the most 
authentic sources and the most eminent authorities, and put together in a 
very clear and striking manner. The article is deserving of the most care- 
ful consideration, relating, as it does, to a subject which, at the present mo- 
ment, engages a large share of public attention It embodies a series of 
statements of the working of farms under free trade, drawn up or attested 
by some of the best farmers in Scotland, the results brought out in which 
exhibit a most alarming prospect for the agricultural interests of the country. 
In introducing this part of his subject, the writer says— 

“In order to arrive as nearly as possible at the true state of the case, in so far as 


Scottish farming is concerned, we put ourselves into communication with two gentle- 
men, of the highest eminence in their profession.” &c. &c. 


These extracts have already filled our available space this week, and we 
must defer till our next the statements in the article as to the probable effect 
on the industry of the country of the free importation of live stock and cured 
meat. Meantime, we would draw attention to some of the general conclusions 
of the writer, which we have inserted in another column. 


SHREWSBURY JOURNAL, Jan. 2, 1850. 


Buiackwoon's Expose’ os Free Trape.—We have only room to give this 
week the extracts which appear in another page. The correctness of the 
data given are allowed, by the Times of Monday, to be out of dispute. The 
Thunderer appeals to the what-is-to-be against the what is, with the usual 
garnish of a little ridicule. The statistics and the deductions from the facts 
are confirmed almost unanimously by a large number of eminent agricul- 
turists, to whose judgment they have been submitted, previous to their pub- 
lication—only three persons out of nearly fifty having returned answers 
conveying dissent, and this of a qualified nature. 


GLASGOW CONSTITUTIONAL, Dec. 29, 1849. 


Blackwood for the month of January next contains two political articles of 
great interest, written with much eloquence and power. ‘The first, “The 
Year of Reaction,”—following 1848, which may appropriately be termed the 
year of revolution,—suggests many topics of serious reflection and thankful 
joy. It-abounds in fine passages, for some of which we shall endeayour to 
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find room in our next. But the most extraordinary article, both for extent 
and compression of important matter, which we have ever seen in any 
monthly periodical, is the last in the number, entitled “ British Agriculture 
and Foreign Competition.” The subject is treated in the most elaborate 
andable manner. The details are evidently original and most minute, pre- 
sented in a clear and masterly form, and authenticated, it .is' stated, by 
some of the best farmers in Scotland. The results arrived at, we are sorry 
to observe, indicate a most alarming prospect for the agricultural interests of 
the country. 


CHESTER COURANT, Jan, 2, 1850. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, for the present month, contains a very able and 
startling article on “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition.” It con- 
sists of facts and arguments, the refutation of which will require more inge- 
nuity than the whole host of free-traders can command, with even that 
clever tactician, Sir Robert Peel, at their head. Some of the best farmers 
in Scotland, atthe request of the editor, have supplied statements of the 
working farms under the present system of legislation ; no pains have been 
spared in collecting information, and the result exhibits an alarming picture 
of agricultural prospects in this country. We give an extract from this 
masterly essay in another part of our paper; but the entire article should 
be read and thoughtfully considered, with a candid and independent mind, 
by all classes of politicians. 


KELSO MAIL, Dec. 81, 1849. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Foreign Competition. — We have been 
favoured with an early copy of Blackwood for January, in which there 
appears a valuable and important article deyoted to an exposition of the 
actual working of free trade, The ruinous effect of the enormous importa- 
tions, of foreign grain upon our own agriculturists, is stated in such a way 
as to bring home conviction to every unprejudiced mind, The conductors 
of the magazine have taken great pains to collect information from practical ° 
farmers in this part of the empire ; and the facts and figures thus obtained 
are placed before the public in an authentic and satisfactory form. The 
question is one of such urgent and paramount importance, that we would 
strongly enforce upon all parties the imperative duty of making themselves 
acquainted with the details necessary to the formation of a sound opinion 
and a right course of policy as regards this great national interest. In 
our next number we shall amply avail ourselves of the facts and illustra- 
tions so ably. presented in Blackwood ; but, meanwhile, we take the earliest 
opportunity of directing attention to the article in question. 


WILTS STANDARD, Jan. 1, 1850. 


The year 1850, it is true, does not open with prospects bright and fair to 
such of our agricultural readers who have invested their capital in the land. 
The labourer, too, feels the depression of the value of his labour. He toils 
early and late, but he does not receive the due reward of his industry. He 
is pressed down with the weight of the taxation he has to pay upon the 
necessaries of life, while the proceeds of his industry are rendered unsaleable, 
at a remunerative price, by the influx of corn from other regions, where 
the farmer is not heard of, but where the land is cultivated by barbarous 
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serfs, fed on garbage, and clothed in skins. The “raw material,” about 
which so much is said, there serves for the covering of the half-famished 
slaves. No manufacturers are needed to work up dresses for these people. 
They are born to slavery, and have no wish beyond that of toiling for the 
pittance doled out to their hands, and being kept from the cold by skins of 
the animals which they have procured. ‘they look upon themselves as the 
property of their natural proprietors. We are indebted to the talents of a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, for January 1850, for an “exposition” of 
the state of things in Poland. He says— 

“Tf the reader glances at the map of Europe, tracing the course of the Vistula 
from Dantzic, and then following the upper line of its tributary, the Bug, he will find 
laid down, in close proximity, the extensive districts of Volhynia, Podolia, Kiow, 


Gallicia, and others, formerly Palatinates, which together constitute the largest, 
richest, and most productive corn-field of Europe.” &. &c. 


With facts like these staring usin the face, we may, it is true, continue to 
follow the suicidal policy of Sir Robert Peel, for a time, but we have too 
much faith in the honesty and clear-sightedness of our countrymen to doubt 
the ultimate result, and feel sure that, ere Jong, foreign corn in the English 
market must be taxed, either for protection or for revenue. Cobden may 
play the demagogue fully, and threaten the landed interest, whose broad 
acres he would render valueless—and he may despise the penury of paupers, 
of whose misery he has been the chief cause. The Quaker Bright may pour 
out the vials of his wrath on the heads of our aristocracy, assembled in the 
House of Peers; yet the increased pauperism of labourers, and the poverty 
of tenants, must have due weight in the scale; and when the influence of 
this retrogression is felt in the home market, then will manufacturers also 
Jearn reason. It will be seen, in another column, that Sir Robert Peel has 
written a letter to his tenantry with his usual plausibility. In this letter, 
he says—* It is my firm persuasion that neither the present, nor any future 
parliament, will consent to reimpose duties upon the main articles of human 
food, either for the purpose of protection or revenue.” He says also, “I 
propose to defer, for a time, that general review of the relation in which we 
stand to each other, which, but for the circumstances to which I have re- 
ferred, I would at once have undertaken.” From these two extracts, it is 
apparent that Sir Robert Peel is uncertain as to the effect of his measure, 
and he therefore proposes that his tenants shall pay the loss to be sustained 
by his foolish experiment, It is true he offers to set apart 20 per cent of the 
rent of the last half year, “and to apply the amount, under the general 
‘direction of his agent,” in draining and the removal of unnecessary fences. 
This is, indeed, cool. The man who has reduced the value of the stock of 
his tenants 23 per cent, and the value of their produce 30 per cent, instead of 
making equivalent reduction in the amount of his rent, coolly “demands his 
pound of flesh,” and puts the money into the pockets of his steward, that his 
own person, as he fondly hopes, may be free from pollution : he then orders 
his steward to levy the amount of his bond, and apply the proceeds—in 
what manner ?—to improve his own property! The day must come for 
the review of “the general relation in which we (Sir R. Peel and his 
tenants) stand to each other,” but it is to be deferred till the poor tenant has 
lost the means whereby he may be a tenant longer, and then he will be 
quietly told, perhaps, that he is poor,—the relative position between himself 
and landlord is too great. He is too poor to be a tenant longer, and must 
make room for the “Green Hand,” from behind a counter. The lattet’s 
inexperience in agricultural matters, and his full purse, rendering him, as 
we are told by Mr Somebody, better fitted to take the charge of a farm. 
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We have no wish to judge Sir Robert Peel or his conduct hastily, yet such 
is the unsophisticated statement of the tendency of his proposals. The ex- 
premier has been on a visit to Mr Huxtable ; he has read Mr Caird’s pamph- 
let, and “hope tells a flattering tale” in the honourable gentleman's breast. 
The merit of Mr Caird’s pamphlet has been duly scrutinised in our patriotic 
contemporary, Blackwood’s Magazine, (for January,) and we beg to call the 
attention of our readers to this review, of the production about which so 
much has been said at our recent agricultural meeting. It will be found in 
another column. ‘The experience of practical men all point to one fact, and 
that is, that corn cannot be grown in this country at 40s. per quarter. In 
the face of this “ great fact,” the demagogue Cobden may say, parliament 
shall not reimpose a tax on corn, and Sir Robert Peel may say that Parlia- 
ment zwi// not do so ; yet men of sense foresee and foretell that parliament 
must make foreigners pay their share of English taxation, if they wish to 
partake in the profits of English markets. If this be not done, two-thirds 
of the population of this great kingdom will be reduced to pauperism and 


beggary. 
GLOUCESTER CHRONICLE, Jan. 12, 1850. 


Biackwoon’s Macazinr.— We gave a fortnight ago an anticipatory 
notice of the January number of Blackwood, which has placed this sterling 
periodical on a higher pinnacle than it has ever occupied. We have else- 
where commenced a summary of the masterly article on “ British Agricul- 
ture and Foreign Competition” from which we made some extracts in 
our last ;.and have now only to refer to the lighter articles, the best of 
which is “the Green Hand.” “ Howard and the Prison World,” and 
“ American Adventure,” are both, however, capital papers. The latter con- 
sists of the cream of three new American books of travel ; from the notice 
of one of which, Johnson’s Sights in the Gold Regions, we must extract a 
sketch of Life in California. 


BATH CHRONICLE, Jan. 3, 1850. 


British Acricutture AND Foretan Competrtion.—Blackwood’s Magazine 
for the present month contains a most admirable article under the above 
title, which we earnestly recommend to the calm perusal of all who take 
an active interest in our national welfare. Although the statements which 
it contains are of a most depressing description, they are calculated to have a 
salutary tendency, by showing the real extent of the injury which our 
agriculture and the dependent interests have to expect from foreign competi- 
tion, and the total insufficiency of the proposed remedy—high farming—of 
which so much has been said, to enable the English agriculturist to carry 
on a paying competition with the foreigner. The article to which we are 
now referring proves the latter point, in the most unanswerable manner, on 
the strength of statistics furnished by well-known gentlemen engaged in the 
highest farming in Scotland—the example-country of high farming. ‘The 
writer proves that in cases in which “capital has been liberally expended, 
energy tasked to the utmost, and every means which science can devise or 
experience suggest called into active operation, the result has been loss to 
the farmer under the influence of present prices.” The details are too 
voluminous for our columns, and we must therefore refer our readers to the 
magazine itself for its clear and well-substantiated statistics. On the sub- 
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ject of the still lower prices of corn which are to be expected, the writer in 
Blackwood says :— 


* But we have by no means, as yet, attained the lowest point of depression. At 
the close of the year 1849, we take the general average price of wheat as at 40s. per 
quarter, and we shall probably have a breathing-time of two or three months until 
the Continental ports are again available for navigation.” &c. &c. 


SHERBORNE JOURNAL, Jan, 3, 1850. 


Buackwoop ror January.—The most prominent article in the just-issued 
number of this excellently written periodical is an elaborate composition 
entitled “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition.” No small amount 
of care and labour has been expended upon the getting up of this ponderous 
paper, which, undoubtedly, deserves attention from all classes of politicians, 
and ought not to be lightly treated by any class. If we are to take the 
writer's facts, figures, and conclusions, all hope of agriculture is gone ; for 
not only has he discovered that the foreigner will supply us with food, even 
supposing he realised hardly any profit, but he threatens us with American 
pork and beef, and Hamburg hams, and an ultimate annihilation of our 
graziers. To prove that farmers cannot at present prices continue the cul- 
tivation of the land, a number of returns have been obtained from practical 
farmers, giving “the statistics of the very highest farming in Scotland,’ and 
all of them declaring a loss. These statistics, we fear, cannot be gainsaid ; 
but the question is, will prices always remain as low as they are at present? 
The writer replies—“ Our belief is that the foreigner could afford to go 
much lower, and that he could furnish us with wheat at little more than 
18s, In 1845, when our home averages were at 46s. and 47s., the foreigner 
paid a duty of 20s. a quarter.” Now the great fallacy of all arguments 
upon the question of foreign prices appears to us (speaking with all possible 
humility in the presence of so learned a writer) to be, that our foreign com- 
petitors are always spoken of as the foreigner, and we are told his business is 
to get hold of the British market, and that once accomplished, he nay 
elevate or depress prices as he pleases.” And so certainly he may, after the 
British market is held in the hand of one individual ; but if we have to fear 
this comprehensive. personage, surely his nearer neighbours have something 
to fear from him also?. The Polish ecorn-grower is not identical with the 
farmer of Germany ; nor is it likely that the Schleswig Holsteiners and the 
Danes will ever be like Colman’s “two single gentlemen rolled into one.” 
Nay, the Black Sea competes with the Baltic—how futile, then, to speak of 
the foreigner, as if he were a solitary being standing in one locality—unex- 
posed to the competition of a single soul beyond the British yeoman—and 
holding his solitary competitor entirely within his grasp! The. foreigner 
lives not only in different towns but in different countries, kingdoms, and 
states; nay, he is of different races ; and when the being shall arise who 
shall unite all people, languages, and mind in one comprehensive body, he 
will be more busily engaged upon the building of another Babel than in the 
exporting of corn'to England. We have not space to follow the writer into 
his confessedly able and comprehensive statements; but this. much we say, 
lest. the agriculturist might, throngh the perusal of the article, be scared 
from his slumbers with the phantom of his foreign competitor. 

The review of the past year, and the other articles, are first-rate ; but why 
need we say this of Blackwood’s ?—confessedly the first and the best of all 
magazines, 
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N. B. AGRICULTURIST, Jan. 2, 1850. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Forrsgn Comrertition.—Blackwood'’s Magazine 
for January contains another article on this exciting subject. We consider 
it the most important which has yet appeared ; and the careful study of it, 
we cannot but think, is the duty of every one who wishes to decide impar- 
tially, on what is perhaps the topic of the day. It contains what we may 
call the evidence of many of the leading farmers in Scotland, and that evi- 
dence presented in a form which is, of all others, the most satisfactory—a 
complete balance-sheet. The article is, as a whole, so interesting’ and 
valuable, that we would strongly recommend our réaders to procure a copy 
of it. i 


MARK-LANE EXPRESS, Dec. 31, 1849, 


It is clear, from the contents of this letter, that Sir Robert Peel is bitten 
with the high-farming-phobia. To expose its charlatanism and unsound- 
ness we have done something in the columns of this journal, and the failure 
of which has recently been admitted by more than one of the redoubted 
advocates of that doctrine. We are, however, highly gratified in being en- 
abled to refer to an article in the number of Blackwood’s Magazine just 
published, entitled “British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” in which 
the subject is discussed with a degree of ability and talent which we cannot 
sufficiently applaud, The writer has not contented himself with mere 
argument, but has taken the wise precaution of obtaining information from 
some of the best northern farmers—men whose names are a guarantee for 
the highest order of Scotch farming, and constantly referred to as an ex- 
ample for the southerns. Among these we apprehend, whether in the north 
or the south, Hugh Watson of Keillor, and John Dudgeon of Spylaw, will 
be deemed first-rate authorities. The following statements are extracted 
from the article alluded to :— 

“ Returns of Produce from a 500-aere farm in Strathmore, county of Forfar, on a five- 
shift rotation of crops, with an improved stock of cattle and sheep, on an average 
of years previous to free trade in corn, cattle, &c.; and Comparative Statement 
of what may be calculated upon as the returns from the same farm under the 
present legislative measures affecting British agriculture.” &c. &. 


We commend these statements to the serious consideration of Sir Robert 
Peel, and all who entertain similar opinions, and we respectfully ask them 
to point out where an improvement can be made in the system to convert 
loss into profit. But, above all, we earnestly entreat the serious attention of our 
statesmen to the position in which the agriculture of the country is now placed. 
We implore them not to be misled by fallacious statements as to the quantity 
of foreign produce which can be imported into this country, and the price at 
which it can be imported. ‘lhe fallacy that the unskilled farmers of the 
Continent, with their inartificial implements and weakly inefficient labourer, 
cannot compete with the British farmer, is refuted in the case of Ireland, 
It has been ascertained that the English agricultural labourer does nearly 
three times as much as the Irish labourer in the same capacity ; and the 
agriculture of Ireland generally is far behind that, of England and Scotland, 
yet what an immense amount of agricultural produce was annually imported — 
into England anterior to the failure of the potato: and so will it be with 
the continent of Europe. Higher prices must be obtained for British agri- 
cultural produce, or changes not).now anticipated will take place in this 
country. 
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BERWICK WARDER, Jan. 4, 1850. 


In the current number of Blackwood’s Magazine—that staunch defender of 
the best interests of the country—we find an article entitled “ British Agri- 
culture and Foreign Competition,’—an article worthy of the pages of old 
Maga, which cannot fail to tell with singular effect on the great question of 
free trade, now agitating the public mind. When we find so sagacious a 
political writer as that in Blackwood powerfully urging on the serious atten- 
tion of all classes the imminent peril into which the country has been plunged 
by the rash changes recently enacted ; when we find him combating, in 
calm argument, ably, manfully, nobly, the principles which have already 
been attended with so many mischievous effects, and advancing the most in- 
contestible proof, from practical experience, of the total failure and positive 
danger of the free-trade system, we may rest assured that it is time for the 
country to awake from its lethargy, and steadily examine the precipice upon 
which it stands. That free trade—so much of it at least as we have had 
experience of—has turned out to be fallacious, and that its principles, how- 
ever plausible in theory, are practically false, is proved, in the article we 
refer to, by a mass of evidence which will not yield either to sophistry or 
threats. ‘The reaction now being produced in the minds of the public—the 
existence of which it is in vain for Cobden and his friends to deny, as they 
attempted to do at the late free-trade gatherings in Leeds and other places— 
will receive a powerful stimulus by the production of such facts as are con- 
tained in the article in Blackwood. 


DONCASTER CHRONICLE, Jan. 2, 1850. 


Free Trape anp Prorrcrion.—Blackwood’s Magazine for the present 
month furnishes one of the most remarkable expositions of the injurious 
tendency of free trade which has yet come under our notice. Facts are pro- 
verbially stubborn things, and, we doubt not, the startling disclosures con- 
tained in the subjoined extracts will awaken the most lively anxiety in the 
minds of all who take the slightest interest in our country’s welfare. We 
see that the whole of the profits of the British corn-growers have been cut 
off at one fell swoop ; whilst the trade of our graziers and provision-dealers 
is rapidly passing into the hands of foreigners. It is idle to suppose that 
this state of things can go on. As the writer in Blackwood well observes, 
should the present averages continue, all argument as to the possibility of 
competing with foreigners must soon be at an end. The Times, we perceive, 
affects to treat the statements of Messrs Watson and Dudgeon as arguments 
against: protection, pointing for proof to the smallness of the profit set down 
by those gentlemen under protection prices. Of course, it suits the purpose 
of the Times to give this swuppressio veri view of the case. A more candid 
writer would have explained that the statements in the magazine had been 
drawn up with especial care to avoid anything like exaggeration of the 
effects of free trade. ‘No doubt, if the whole truth were stated we should 
find, what the Times very clearly sees, that the balance of loss between free 
trade and protection prices would have been very largely increased. But, 
in truth, the line of argument adopted by ‘the “leading journal” is a mere 
trick to divert the attention of its readers from the disastrous consequences 
of free ‘trade as demonstrated by the highly eminent Scotch agricultutists 
who have heen consulted by the editors of Blackwood. Let any one candidly 
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peruse the article in question, and then judge whether the Times has not 
completely shirked the challenge so fairly offered by Blackwood? Not a fact 
or a figure is impugned, but we are told to laugh at an apparently inade- 
quate return for capital under a protective policy! Why, supposing the case 
were as the Times puts it—supposing that Mr Watson had been indifferently 
remunerated for his outlay of capital, and his skill and enterprise in farm- 
ing, is it not a cruel mockery to taunt him with not having obtained more, 
when at this very moment, owing to that system of free trade which the 
Times. advocates, he is getting above 30 per cent less than the indifferent 
remuneration he received before free trade came into operation? We need, 
however, say no more on this head. Those who mistake unfeeling ridicule 
for profound argument will adopt the views of the Zimes ; but those who 
consider that the present serious depression amongst three-fourths of the 
population cannot be so idly laughed away, will “read, mark, learn, and 
digest” for themselves the important and deeply-interesting revelations made 
by the writers in Blackwood, We advise every one of our readers to do this, 
and, to assist them, we have trenched somewhat largely on our space, as will 
be seen by the subjoined extracts. 

The writer commences with the following extract from a speech delivered 
by Sir R. Peel in February 1842 :— 


“TI po say itis for the public advantage that I should say to him, (the farmer,) 
continue your improvements : I cannot undertake to guarantee to you, by legislation, 
a particular price ; BUT THIS I WILL SAY, THAT AS LONG AS CORN IS UNDER 51s., You 
SHALL NOT BE EXPOSED TO THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CORN.” 


The pledges of Sir R. Peel are now, of course, worthless enough, and his 
views have proved to be as shifting as the sands on the sea-shore ; but such 
passages as the above may still be taken into consideration in estimating an 
average remunerative price to the British corn-grower. 

*‘ We have already made an approximation to the price which, in ordinary seasons, 


and under existing burdens and covenants, grain ought to bear, in order to yield a 
fair remuneration to the British grower.” &c. &c. 


The operation of the sliding scale from 1842 to 1847 indicated the sagacity 
of Sir Robert Peel’s views, the aggregate average of wheat during those years 
being 55s. 7d. per quarter. Passing over some well-deserved strictures. on 
Lord Kinnaird, we come to the question more immediately before us. . The 
writer shows that “the adoption of free-trade principles, as regards the trade 
in corn, proceeded upon a false estimate of the precise quantities available 
for this country.” One of the greatest free-trade authorities, Mr Tooke, in 
the third volume of his “ History of Prices,” estimated the importation at 
\ 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of quarters, and with a fixed duty of 8s. he very much 

oubted, whether the importation would reach that quantity. But, in fact, 
fyom the passing of the Corn-law Repeal Act (26th June 1846) to the 5th 
November 1847, a period of little more than sixteen months, the total of all 
kinds of grain entered for home consumption amounted to 16,331,282 quar- 
ters! And the further history of our corn-trade has shown that our foreign 
supplies continue to be poured in at.the same rate, In the first years of the 
eentury up to 1842, the farmer: had to contend against a foreign supply of 
grain, amounting to little more than 1,000,000 quarters annually ;. now, in 
some cases under obligations contracted,on the faith of protection to native 
industry, he is called upon to struggle against an inundation of foreign corn 
amounting to 1,000,000 quarters per month, | 


“ Tt is no easy, matter to ascertain the rates at which corn may be grown on the 
Continent.” &c. &c. 
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And the writer adds, that an eminent corn-merchant in Leith has in for- 
mer years purchased fine wheat, free on board at Dantzic, for 18s., with the 
offer of a constant supply. A very conclusive argument on this part of the 
subject, quoted from Mr Sandars, has already been advanced in our own 
columns, as some of our readers may happen to recolleet. It is this :— 

“ We had a fixed duty of 20s. per quarter in actual operation for four years; and 
in 1844 and 1845, such duty was paid, week after week, and. in the latter year for 
six months consecutively, at a time when our general averages were only 46s. to 
47s.a quarter. Was the foreigner at that time selling at a loss? His price, then, 
adapting itself to ours, was 26s. and 27s., deducting the duty, and at that time, be 
it remembered, he was unprepared for competition.” 

This clearly demonstrates not only that the foreigner can undersell the 
British agriculturist, but also that, under a system of free trade, the former 
pockets the whole of a certain amount of the duty which, under a protective 
system, is levied on foreign corn. 

As to freights, it is now well known that they constitute an almost inap- 
preciable item in the price of foreign corn, though, during the discussions 
preceding the repeal of the corn-Jaws, we were gravely told that the freights 
alone ought to be a sufficient protection to the British agriculturist ; and this 
absurd notion is even now frequently repeated by those who have never 
taken any pains, and never will, to inquire into the truth of the opinions to 
which they so tenaciously adhere. Mark, however, the following :— 


“ From information upon which we can rely, we learn that, at this moment, 
steamers are constructing for the sole purpose of effecting rapid and continual transit 
between foreign and British ports, for the conveyance of grain—a circumstance 
which speaks volumes as to the anticipations of the Continental traders.” &e, &c. 


The writer next proceeds to handle Mr Caird’s “ High Farming and 
Liberal Covenants” pamphlet, in a manner which at once settles that ques- 
tion, as it relates to free trade and protection. We may probably take an 
early opportunity of giving in detail Mr Stephens’ exposition of Mr Caird’s 
fallacies ; but at present we must proceed with the main question at issue. 

We would earnestly invite the attention of our agricultural and non- 
agricultural readers to the following particulars :— 

“In order to arrive as nearly as possible at the true state of the case, in so far as 
Scottish farming is concerned, we put ourselves into communication with two gen- 
tlemen,-of the highest eminence in their profession.” &c. &c. 

The accuracy of these statements is placed beyond all doubt by the fact 
that they have been carefully tested by many of the most eminent practical 
agriculturists in Scotland, who have permitted their names to be published 
in connexion with the statements. Out of nearly fifty gentlemen applied 
to, only three refused their assent on the ground of difference of opinion ; 
but the ordeal through which the statements have passed, without exciting 
more challenge than some slight differences of opinion, (which may be seen 
in the magazine,) is a tolerably convincing proof of their accuracy. Be- 
sides the two principal statements quoted, several others, furnished spon- 
taneously from various parts of Scotland, are given, and ought to be perused 
by every one desirous of acquainting himself with the probable future con- 
dition of agriculture in Great Britain, under what is falsely called free 
trade. It may be objected that the prices of grain on which Messrs Wat- 
son and Dudgeon’s estimates are founded are in some degree speculative ; 
and with respect to the future, they certainly are. But if the experience 
we have already had of free trade, not less than the boasting and insolent 
predictions of Mr Cobden and his satellites, are to be taken as any proof 
to the contrary, free-traders at least should rest fully assured that the free- 
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trade average of corn cannot rise above what has been assumed by the 
Scotch farmers, and that, be it remembered, 7s above the present average. 
The writer from whom we quote proceeds :— 

“ Let those who believe that, by high farming, the soil can be stimulated so as to 
produce enormously augmented crops, at a large additional profit, consider the above 


statistics well. ‘THEY ARE THE STATISTICS OF THE VERY HIGHEST FARMING IN Scor- 
LAND... &c. &¢, 


The writer clearly explains why, in some districts, a competition for 
farms has taken place; and then exposes the flagrant blunders and disin- 
genuous averments of Mr Gladstone respecting the effect of free trade in 
beating down prices, and also as to the condition of the agriculturists in 
1835. After giving some useful and significant statistics to corroborate the 
writer’s views on this part of the subject, he continues :— 

“Tt is not surprising if, in a controversy of this kind we should find the free-traders 


openly contradicting each other, and very often themselves, in the advice which they 
gratuitously offer to the agriculturist.” &c. &c. 


The result worked out by the writer from unquestionable data is, that we 
are rapidly losing the provision trade, and mentions a very startling fact, 
namely, that the British navy which is victualled by contract, is at this moment 
supplied from foreign, and not British produce! We regret that our 
limits do not allow us to give more of the writer’s details, not only on this 
part of the subject, but also on the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the agricultural interest and the manufacturing interest. We cannot, 
however, refrain from giving the following extract, though it must be con- 
sidered as a fragment only :— 


“ Now, then, let us see how far the British manufacturer, with all his natural 
advantages, has surpassed his foreign rival, Does he make a better article than the 
foreigner ?”’ &c., &c. 


The concluding exhortation is conceived in a most eloquent and traly 
national spirit, and is well caleulated to rouse in the breast of every loyal 
Briton a noble and patriotic determination at once to crush the rebellious 
faction which, under the disguise of “ legislative reforms” and “ moral 
means,” are silently plotting the overthrow of the constitution :— ; 

“ One word in conclusion to our friends.” &c. &c. 


NEWCASTLE COURANT, Jan. 4, 1850. 


Briackwoon’s Magazine. “ Maga” opens the year 1850 with a pean upon 
1849 as “ The Year of Reaction,” in comparison with 1848, “The Year of 
Revolutions.” Next comes the third Part of “ My Peninsular Medal.” ‘The 
new gold regions of the West are already becoming a theme for Americat 
literature ; three works descriptive of those countries, and of adventures 
therein, are here reviewed, with a number of extracts. An article designed 
to “contribute something to the more accurate and familiar knowledge of 
Howard the philanthropist, will be read with interest by such as love to 
analyze character, and to trace good deeds, and eminent courses of action to 
their latent springs in the recesses of the mind;” in it, Dixon’s “ Howard 
and the Prison World” is severely criticised. “The Dark Waggon” is a 
poetical description by Delta, of the conveying of Wallace, after his betray- 
al, from Scotland to London. ‘The Green Hand ” still maintains its inte- 
rest. The closing piece, however, is the great work of the month. It is 
entitled, “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” and is intended to 
show that the agricultural interest must inevitably be ruined without pro- 
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tection ; and concludes by pointing to the various symptoms of a reaction, 
for which it predicts complete success. A lengthened extract will be found 
elsewhere. 


FELIX FARLEY’S BRISTOL JOURNAL, Jan. 5, 1850. 


Acricutturat Distress—The cry of agricultural distress, as fierce as that 
of hunger itself, increases in loudness and vehemence throughout the king- 
dom, and the legislature will be compelled to listen to complaints, whether 
well or ill founded, of its own injustice and precipitancy. As the season, 
however, approaches when the parliamentary conflict must begin, it is felt that 
a higher order of support is required than that which shouted approval of the 
speeches at a county meeting, or groaned in execration at the treachery of 
apostate leaders. Such an advocacy is found in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
this month, which contains an article that will puzzle the mere fanatics of 
political economy, at the same time that it imperatively demands a reply 
from the inflexible adherents of the present system. That system we cordi- 
ally join with the writer in stigmatising as a “ mockery of free trade ;” but 
we differ from him in the expectation which he indulges, that the public will 
reverse the experiment before it has been carried out to the fullest extent, 
or that “ protection by a sliding scale” is the only alternative for the salva- : 
tion of the British empire. If this were so, we should indeed despair, when’: 
we reflect upon the overwhelming majority by which free trade is supported, 
in a parliament elected in 1847 ; but. we console ourselves with the belief 
that there are sufficient grounds on which to claim relief for the farmer, with- 
out involving ourselves in the discussion of an abstract principle. 

What those grounds are we have often stated in former articles, and it is 
scarcely necessary for us to repeat our condemnation of the deception and 

ruelty with which the farmers were treated, in the sudden, unqualified, and 
uncompensated repeal of the corn laws—our opinion of the gross inequality 
of their burdens, as compared with those of other classes—or our desire to 
see such a revision of the entire system of taxation as would place all foreign 
commodities on an equal footing, (except so faras they might be arranged in 
classes, ) so that agriculture might enjoy at least an equal chance with every 
other branch of native industry. 

Under the present system, falsely termed “free trade,” whilst the farmer 
sees wheat, and all other articles of food, imported at a nominal duty, he is 
prohibited from growing tobacco, though it might be a most remunerating 
crop ; his beet-root cannot be brought to market as the raw material of 
sugar; his barley he can only convert into malt on payment of an oppressive 
duty, subject to the domiciliary visits of an army of excisemen; and his 
malt he cannot distil into spirits, without bringing down upon himself fresh 
taxes, fresh restrictions in his mode of conducting business, with another 
swarm of harpies to sound his vats, to gauge his barrels, and to vex his 
patriarchal soul with dread of informations. 

All this he has to bear, in the shape of imposition on the freedom of his 
actions ; and, as a compliment to his piety and benevolence, he has thrown 
upon him almost exclusively the maintenance of the poor and the rest of 
the local institutions. Having sold his produce, in a market beaten down 
to the lowest point by foreign competition, of course he can buy his foreign 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries under the same advantages as the con- 
sumer purchases his produce. No such thing, however. He may sell. his 
wheat for less money than will enable him .to reproduce another crop, even 
at wages that will barely sustain life in the labourer ; but when he sits down 
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to his breakfast, he will pay from two to three hundred per cent upon his 
tea, one hundred per cent upon his sugar, the same upon his coffee ; though 
the butter of Holland, the flour of New York, and the hams of Westphalia 
are let in at nominal rates, as if solely for the purpose of excluding him from 
the advantages, and subjecting him to the burdens, of our capricious tariff. 
Everything that he sees or handles of a foreign origin, reminds him of the 
inequality of the taxation, and the partiality of the arrangements of which 
he is the victim. He can purchase nothing from beyond sea but what comes 
to him through the purgatory of the custom-house, enhanced in price, and 
deteriorated in quality by the adulterations consequent, upon the system); 
and if at night he sits down to the perusal of Feliz Farley, he finds that he 
has to pay for a taxed paper, and to console himself, as well as he can, with 
a pipe of tobacco and a glass of grog, on each of which he has been charged 
three or four hundred per cent by the treasury, although both tobacco and 
spirits could be produced on his farm, of excellent quality, and at insigni- 
ficant: prices, if permitted by our inconsistent free-trade legislation. 

We have said enough to indicate our sympathy with the farmer, and the 
proper solution of his difficulties, which we fear will never be found, until 
further experience and the common sense of mankind have ascertained what 
will be the consequences of a universal application of the principles now 
adopted ; on the failure of which protection will certainly be re-established 
with the general approbation of all thinking men. 

We return to the article in Blackwood, which gave rise to these observa- 
tions, and refrain from quoting it at great length, only because we would 
yecommend our readers, whatever may be their opinions, to possess them- 
selves of the whole of it, and to study it, as an able summary of the argu- 
ments in favour of protection to British agriculture, and against foreign 
competition. 

The paper commences with a topic which seems never forgotten. by the 
agricultural mind; never alluded to in their presence without shrieks of 
horror ; and never dismissed without ejaculations that might naturally be 
hurled upon the track of some discomfited burglar or detected practitioner of 
petty larceny—we mean the inconsistency and treachery of Sir Robert Peel. 
And truly Blackwood has hit the father of plausibility—as we first ventured ~ 
to designate him—on a most vulnerable place, by quoting a speech in par- 
liament, in which he says, with more plainness than elegance—“ I do say it 
is for the public advantage that I should say to him (the farmer)—Continue 
your improvements; I cannot undertake to guarantee to you by legislation 
a particular price; but this I will say, that as long as corn is under 51s., 
you shall not be exposed to the importation of foreign corn.” Excellent man 
this, in his day, and most philanthropic comforter of the children of Trip- 
tolemus, groaning and sighing at the possibility of wheat falling to 60s. or 
even 55s. a quarter! But what horrible depravity, if this seeming kindness 
was only the mask of diabolical hatred ; and this very sliding-scale no better 
than a Satanic invention, to let his victims glide down imperceptibly into the 
bottomless pit of free trade! No wonder that this practised writer, wishing 
to make a bold commencement for his argument, should begin with a fling 
at the right honourable baronet ; as the ancients sometimes opened their cam- 
paigns by devoting their adversaries to the infernal gods. Our champion for-_ 
gets, however, that Sir Robert had not then listened to the man of “ unadorned 
eloquence,” and that he was then as ignorant of political economy as he may 
now be, according to some future acknowledgment, of the uselessness of 
monarchical institutions or ecclesiastical establishments. Some other inspired 
man may cross his path, who may show him that free trade is even less 
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valuable than republican simplicity and the voluntary system. It istoo bad, 
therefore, to be satirical upon an elderly gentleman, who retains the docility 
of youth, and, like Cato, “ grows old always learning something.” 

The object of quoting Sir Robert Peel is not, however, so much “ to rake 
up old matters of discussion,” as to obtain “ his evidence as to the remune- 
rating price of corn,” which the right honourable baronet has himself fixed 
as a minimum, at 51s. The price being at present from 10s. to lds. 
lower, the first question to be considered is, whether any improved methods 
of cultivation have been devised since 1842, or any change taken place, by 
which the difference is compensated to the farmer. Dr Buckland is then 
brought upon the stage—or should be, for the picture is our own—riding 
through the vale of ‘Taunton Dean, on the back of an Iguanodon, behind the 
illustrious baronet, mounted on the fossil remains of a pre-adamite ass, and 
attended by Mr Huxtable and Mr Mechi, each jogging along on his Ichthy- 
osaurus ; whilst the great geologist informs the aborigines who cultivate the 
plains which their fathers purchased with their blood, and fertilised with 
their bones, under Alfred the Great — in the very cradle and sanctuary of 
the Anglo-Saxon race —that they are “ more stupid than their own oxen,” 
and that “the produce of those valleys might at once be doubled by the 
application of scientific principles.” 

No man doubts that by the aid of draining, of manure, of machinery, and 
of other appliances, the produce of land may be vastly increased; but the 
question is ultimately one of cost, determinable only by the practical experi- 
ments of skilful persons. Dr Buckland has referred to the high farming in 
the Lothians, as the proof of what may be done to render low prices remu- 
nerating ; and the most interesting part of the article referred to consists in 
an abstract of the reports made by a number of farmers in that district, in 
answer to interrogatories framed for the purpose of collecting evidence on 
the subject of inquiry. The conclusion is, that the most skilful farmers in 
Great Britain, in possession of ample capital, with good leases, and under 
cireumstances the most favourable that can be imagined, unanimously 
declare themselves unable to carry on the business of agriculture, except at 
a loss, in competition with the imported produce of foreign countries. 

We have not space to extract any portion of the remarks about Lord 
Kinnaird’s notable device, for superseding experienced but impoverished 
farmers by retired tradesmen, ignorant of agriculture, but prone to specula- 
tion, and prepared to pay rent out of capital, so long as any of it lasts. But 
we can assure the noble lord, that when the aristocracy so far forget them- 
selves as'to ignore the claims of an hereditary tenantry, the hereditary prin- 
ciple itself will fall into danger; and if land is to be regarded merely as an 
article of commerce, it will soon be stripped of the attributes which distin- 
guish it in law from mere personalty, and invest it with adventitious import- 
ance, 

There is another branch of the subject which deserves the most serious 
consideration, and that isthe price at which grain, and especially wheat, can 
be imported into this country, ata profit, from the north of Europe. Black- 
wood’s Magazine puts it as low as eighteen shillings a quarter. If this be 
so, the question must arise of what is to be done with the arable lands of 
these islands ; and, even if these should he laid down to grass, with a profit 
to the proprietors, irrespective of the poor-rates, what resources will be found 
to maintain that vast multitude which such a revolution would throw out 
of employment ; and how would such results be consistent with national 
policy, or even with political economy. 

The Manchester demagogues may get over the difficulty, to their own 
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satisfaction, by declaring: their indifference to what becomes of everything 
beyond the precincts of their manufacturing towns. They may recommend 
the soil of England, as they have done, to be converted into bowling-greens 
and skittle-grounds for their amusement. But we know something of the 
inhabitants of the country, and we warn these republican gentlemen of the 
instability of their position, if ever it should be exposed to the righteous 
anger of an agricultural population. 


HERTFORD CO. PRESS, Jan. 5, 1850, 


Biackwoov’s Macazine.—This always able, ever interesting periodical 
contains this month an important article on “ British Agriculture and 
Foreign Competition.” It is not merely an argument or declamation on the 
subject of protection, but enters fully into the question, as one of facts for 
the consideration of the farmer and the landowner. ‘The statistics are not 
imaginary statements of profit and loss, manufactured by interested parties 
“for a purpose,” but are genuine details, supplied by practical agriculturists 
of the highest eminence. ‘In order to arrive as nearly as possible at the 
true state of the case,‘in so far as Scottish farming is concerned, we have 
put ourselves,” says the writer, “in communication with two gentle- 
men of the highest eminence in their profession. We need scarcely tell our 
countrymen on this side the Border, that it would be difficult to find better 
testimony on such a subject than that of Messrs Watson of Keillor, and 
Dudgeon of Spylaw; and we apprehend, moreover, that many English 
agriculturists are fully acquainted with their character and high reputation. 
Through their kindness, we have been furnished with the statistics of farms 
situated in the fertile grain-growing districts of Forfar and Roxburgh; and 
the calculations as to the yield, prices, and expenses are made from their own 
books.” Mr Watson’s contribution consists of the “returns of produce 
from a 500-acre farm in Strathmore, county of Forfar, on a five-shift rota- 
tion of crops, with an improved stock of cattle and sheep, on an average of 
years previous to free trade in corn, cattle, &c.” And the result of the 
inquiry is, that free trade has so crippled the farmer, that the returns left to 
him, after deducting his rent and necessary expenses, are less than the wages — 
of a junior clerk in a merchant’s establishment, or those of a gentleman’s 
butler. But the farmers should read it for themselves. The cause advo- 
cated is theirs. They must take every means in their power to bring the 
facts to the knowledge and attention both of the legislature and the public. 

The other articles in this number are—“ The Year of Reaction ;” “My 
Peninsular Medal,” full of humour and of wisdom ; “ American Adventure,” 
being an account of California and its gold diggers ; “ Howard,” the philan- 
thropist ; “ The Dark Waggon,” a ballad by Delta ; and the “‘ Green Hand,” 
Part VII.; the excellence of the whole of which is guaranteed by their 
appearance in Blackwood. 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN, Jan. 3, 1850. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, in commencing the new year, lends its timely aid 
to the protectionists, and ably exposes the fallacies of Sir Robert Peel. ‘1. 
do not say it is for the public advantage that I should say to him (the 
farmer)—Continue your improvements : I cannot undertake to guarantee to 
you, by legislation, a particular price: but this I will say, that as long as 
corn is under 51s. you shall not be exposed to the importation of foreign 
corn.” Such was the promise of Sir Robert Peel in February 1842, in sub- 
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mitting to the House of Commons his new sliding-scale. The right hon- 
ourable baronet has since that time given ample proof to the farmers of his 
adroitness in sliding: and they are now perfectly satisfied that a more 
slippery gentleman will with difficulty be found in her Majesty’s dominions, 
They have therefore come to the determination of taking their stand on firm 
ground. We heartly rejoice with Blackwood that “the men of England are 
up and doing. Their energy, if rightly directed, nothing can withstand.” 
We have proof of this in the triumphant protectionist meetings which have 
lately been held in different parts of the kingdom. The report in another 
column of the meeting at Ripon on Thursday last, brief as we have been 
compelled to render it, will be read with much interest ; and the outline 
which we intend to bring more immediately before the reader’s eye of the 
great meeting on Thursday last at Driffield, in the east riding of Yorkshire, 
will we feel assured be still more gratifying. Edward Horner Reynard, 
Esq., of Sunderlandwick, presided. _ In the course of a very able speech, he 
read. some extracts from a pamphlet entitled “* Corn-law Catechism,” show- 
ing that the rent of land in Poland averages about 5d. an acre ; in Russia, 
1s. 3d. In Austria, Hungary, and Turkey, land is about the same value : 
in Germany and Denmark, 7s. an aere. The average price of labour in those 
countries is about 5d, a-day, With these facts before us, we would ask how 
is it possible for English farmers to compete with the growers in those 


rcountries? To give our farmers a fair chance, we must first reduce the 


national debt and the taxes. It was truly observed by Mr Reynard that 
formerly the farmers could pay their immense load of taxation with half 
the quantity of corn that they are now obliged to: raise. This is obvious 
to every man of common sense. The mischief has been caused, as we have 
before stated, first, by not adjusting the currency at. the close of the war ; 
secondly, by Peel’s Bill of 1819; and thirdly, by free trade, This has 


~ been the hop, step, and jump to agricultural ruin. While Cobden and his 


vociferous followers deery protection, they themselves are chiefly indebted 
to it. The way in which these calico-printers prospered and still prosper 
under protection, through Mr Emerson Tennent’s Copyright Bill, was lately 
explained by the correspondent of a daily paper, thus :— 


“Cobden used to register each pattern, and by paying ls. he had the exclusive 
right to the sale of it in England for twelve months. All the calico-printers in 
Manchester, Glasgow, and elsewhere, avail themselves of, and live under, this pro- 
tection. Wove patterns in all kinds of goods can also be protected in the’same 
way, so that all kinds of manufacturers are living by protection at this very time. 
Then as to the extensive wholesale dealers, merchants and shopkeepers find, through 
the fatal system of misealled free trade, more goods in the market to select from, 
more cheap bankrupts’ stocks to lay hold of; so that such men as John Norton, 
the draper, of Lincoln, who opposed the protectionists the other day, have a direct 
interest in keeping the markets glutted with goods. As to printed | calicoes, take, 
forexample, Cobden’s late house: , He used to buy the cloth when the markets 
were depressed, in large lots, at about 6s. per piece, of 28 yards, in the grey state ; 
then at his own works he would have them printed, and frequently copy the French 
taste, which would cost from 3s. to 7s. per piece for printing. He would then get 
each pattern registered, and obtain protection for each one, and he would be able 
to get from such means a very large extra profit. Frequently those costing from 
10s. to,.14s. would be sold at 20s. to 24s. per piece, and at each end of every piece 
would be printed, in large letters, which I have often seen, ‘ printed and published, 
as the act directs, by Richard Cobden and Co.’ Their travellers used, in offering 
them for sale, to employ the argument—they had protection, as no one could, ac- 
cording to a law lately made through the act of which I speak, copy or sell one 
single piece ; and all the manufacturers of every new pattern copied from France or 
any other-place, whether printed or woven in any fabric, obtain protection, whoever 
applics first. Sometimes two manufacturers copy the same pattern imported from 
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France, but the one who fortunately registers it first can claim it; and this is what 
they call being at a great expense in getting new designs. Generally new designs 
are imported at from 2s. 6d. to 10s. for each pattern. I think that it is only fair 
play to call the attention of the public to the fact that the mis-called free-traders' 
have got and are living in their own businesses upon protection, and that at the 
very time they are calling for free trade.” &c. &c. 

What can Mr Cobden say in reply to this?. The more he rants the greater 
will be his difficulty. His speech at Leeds the other day will not soon be 
forgotten. Mr James Harrison, at the Driffield meeting, pronounced it “ the 
most abominable and disgraceful speech that had ever been made in a public 
assembly,” and that it would certainly prevent his re-election for the west 
riding of Yorkshire. After this remark, “ three groans for Cobden” were 
called for and given. The meeting was altogether a very cheering one ; and 
with the exception, it is said, of two or three persons, the whole assembly 
held up their hands in favour of a petition to Parliament for the adoption of. 
measures which shall avert the ruin which so seriously threatens the best 
interests of the country. 


WAKEFIELD JOURNAL, Jan. 4, 1850. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Foreign Competition.—The thanks of the 
country are due to Blackwood’s Magazine for the present month. We have 
scarcely had time to breathe since we drew attention to two powerful articles 
in last month’s number—articles no less extraordinary for the boldness of 
their tone than for the home-truths which they laid before the public. Now, 
however, we have a paper of 44 pages, headed “ British Agriculture and 
Foreign Competition,’ which contains more sterling matter than many 
volumes. To do full justice to the production in the columns of a weekly 
newspaper is impossible. Written with great vigour, yet still plain and 
understandable—laying bare the evils of hasty and crude legislation, yet 
without any personality or bitterness of feeling, the author adduces facts 
and figures of the result of high farming which must strike home to every 
thinking man of every shade of politics. Whether our predispositions are 
for or against free trade—whether admirers of Sir Robert Peel, Mr Cobden, . 
or the Duke of Richmond, no man can hastily lay on one side arguments so 
conclusive, based upon facts so carefully obtained. ‘Tis true we on Monday 
saw a notice of this most powerful production in the leading journal of the 
kingdom, but written in a flippancy of style which was utterly beneath so 
influential and powerful a paper. The free-traders themselves—at least 
those of them who read and think—and we hope and trust there are many 
such—the free-traders themselves will require their leaders to answer this 
paper by fact and argument. The time is now gone by for ridicule and 
trifling. Partial free trade—that is, free trade in corn—is on its trial. We 
have had some years of it. The manufacturer was promised the market of 
the world for his goods—that he would be able to exchange those goods for 
grain of all descriptions—the agriculturist was promised that his prices 
should not suffer, but that a stimulus being given to the trade of the coun- 
try, more corn and beef and mutton and agricultural produce would be 
required, and thus a benefit would be conferred upon all. 

Now the question is—have these promises been realised? Has free trade 
in corn improved the country at all? Blackwood says no ; and intimates 
that free trade will very seriously injure the British agriculturist. He 
sets out with a quotation from Sir Robert Peel, of February 1842, to the 
following effect :—“ Ido say it is for the public advantage that I should 
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say tohim (the farmer)—Continue your improvements : I cannot undertake 
to guarantee to you, by legislation, a particular price: but this I will say, 
that as long as corn is under 51s. you shall not be exposed to the importation 
of foreign corn.” And again, Sir Robert adds—“ Now, with reference to the 
probable remunerating price, I should say that for the protection of the 
agricultural interest, so far as I can possibly form a judgment, if the price 
of wheat in this country, allowing for its natural oscillations, could be 
limited to some such amount as between 54s, and 58s., I do-not think it is 
for the interest of the agriculturist that it should be higher. Take the ave- 
rage of the last ten years, excluding from some portion of the average the 
extreme prices of the last three years, and 56s, would be found to be the 
average ; and so far as I can form an idea of what would constitute a fair re- 
munerating price, I for one should never wish to see it vary more than I have 
said.” Blackwood takes the fair remunerating price at what Sir Robert 
himself fixes it, and proceeds to dispose of the statements of Dr Buckland, 
Lords Ducie and Kinnaird, and of Mr Caird, and then says :-— 


“ We have already made an approximation to the price which, in ordinary seasons, 
and under existing burdens and covenants, grain ought to bear, in order to yield a 
fair remuneration to the British grower.” &c. &e. 


As to what corn can be grown at abroad, let us call the attention of the 
reader to the following extracts, as much ignorance on this point exists in 
England :— 

“<The finest Dantzic wheat, free on board,’ writes one of our correspondents, 
‘ will not be sold to a British merchant for less than 38s. the quarter; and as no 


more than 40s. or 41s. could be got for it here, there is no margin for a profit, and 
the risk is not run.” &c. &c. 


The second part of the article must stand over for next week. 


GREENOCK ADVERTISER, Jan. 8, 1850. 


The principle article of Blackwood for this month—“ British Agriculture 
and Foreign Competition” —is generally ascribed to Mr Alison, and, as might 
have been expected from such a pen, is angry and eloquent, but more ima- 
ginative and plausible than logical and convincing. There are figures in. 
abundance to prove how cheaply corn may be profitably sold in other coun- 
tries, and how dear it might be sold in this, but not one solitary argument 
to show why the poor working man should pay double for his loaf, to enable 
another class to pursue a profession insured against loss to the detriment of 
all others. Statistics, which may all be correct enough, are given in evi- 
denee to prove that, as farming was profitless under protection, and is a los- 
ing business now, all the population should eat less food, consume smaller 
quantities of tea and sugar, wear fewer clothes, and continue to exist with 
as few comforts as possible, that farmers may have profits, and landlords 
rents free of that free-trade bug-bear, reduction. It is very much to be 
feared that the forebodings of the inability of the landlords to pay the inter- 
est of their mortgages will meet with very little sympathy from those who 
have nobody to look to but themselves for meeting their responsibilities. 
When a manufacturer embarks in any particular line of business ‘which 
eventuates in failure, he never thinks of saddling the consequences of his 
misfortunes on those who gain a living by tilling the soil, but withdraws his 
capital to attempt some likelier means of independent support. The farmers 
as a body never think of so wise a step, but outbid each other for the pos- 
session of farms, as if each of them were a veritable California. It is lamen- 
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table that a periodical of such high power as Blackwood should lend itself to 
deluding the farmers into the belief that this country will ever again raise an 
enormous compulsory national subscription for their support. Such a mode 
of charity is damaging to the interests of the country at large, and the agri- 
cultural interest must begin to no longer desire what it has no right to ex- 
pect, and assuredly will never again receive, 


DUMFRIES HERALD, Jan. 3, 1850. 


We quote from the invaluable article on “ British Agriculture and Foreign 
Coinpetition” in the current number. After criticising the scheme of high 
farming recommended in Mr Caird’s pamphlet, the article proceeds thus :— 

“ We are fully alive to the necessity of agricultural enterprise ; and, if we thought 
that our farmers were standing beside their mired waggons, clamorously invoking 
the assistance of Jupiter, when they should be clapping their own shoulders to the 
wheel, we would be the first to remonstrate on the heinous folly of their conduct.” &c. 

Blackwood here adduces statements of mcome and expenditure of an 
Aberdeenshire farm, another Roxburghshire farm, a farm in Mid-Lothian, 
and a second Mid-Lothian farm within five miles of Edinburgh, before and 
since the operation of free trade. The whole of them corroborate and bear out 
the statements-of Mr Watson and Mr Dudgeon which we have given in de- 
tail. The following impressive lesson from these statistics cannot be too 
seriously pondered ;— 

“Tet those who believe that, by high farming, the soil can be stimulated so as to 
produce enormously angmented crops, at a large additional profit, consider the above 
statistics well. They are the statistics of the very highest farming in Scotland.” &c. 

From all that we have now adduced, it is too obvious, we fear—Ist, that 
present prices are ruinous to the agricultural interest; and 2dly, that, under 
the present system of policy, prices, instead of improving, will go. perma- 
nently lower. It remains tor the country to decide whether or not’ we shall 
Reverse sucwH a Sysrem or Poricy. 


DUNDEE COURIER, Jay. 9, 1850. 


THE Times on Scorrish Farmers.—On the 31st ultimo, an article appeared 
in the Times, tainted with a dishonesty of statement so flagrantly absurd, 
that we did not feel it our duty to contribute towards the circulation of its 
virus, nor worth our while to eorreet the wilful and inexcusable blunders of 
its arithmetic. But as one of our contemporaries has transferred the article 
in question to his columns, we feel called upon to advert to one of its features. 

The article affects to be a review of the celebrated paper in Blackwood on 
“British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” which seems to have shaken 
the “'Thunderer” on his throne. The gist of the Times’ descant is to show, 
from the argument of the writer, and from the tabular statements furnished 
by some of the best-informed farmers. in Scotland, that agricultural protection 
has been a delusion and a mockery—that is to say, that the writer in Black- 
wood has triumphantly disproved what he elaborately prepared himself to 
establish ! The Times is vastly tickled with this view of the case, and laughs 
immoderately, and sneers brilliantly. No Scotchman would grudge him his 
laugh, had he not exhibited an audacious contempt for the truth. The vulgar 
rudeness and clumsy ridicule which he indulges in when speaking of our 
highly respected and distinguished neighbour, Mr Watson of Keillor, is piti- 
ful to a degree. The writer says that “he knows nothing of Mr Watson 
except what he finds in the article” in Blackwood. And yet Mr Watson is 
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about the most eminent and most universally known agriculturist in the 
United Kingdom. This may show how fit this London scribe is to write on 
agriculture, and how well he is acquainted with British agriculturists. And 
yet one or two things peep out in the article, indicating a greater knowledge 
of Mr Watson’s position than his professed ignorance would lead us to ex- 
pect. We doubt not, indeed, that the Zimes’ article is partially of Scotch 
manufacture. Some subservient free-trader has doubtless contributed the 
Scotch materials, and these have been dressed up by one of the “ Thun- 
derer’s” lesser satellites. 

The writer in the Times states, with astounding confidence, as the result 
of Mr Watson’s agricultural statement, given in detail in Blackwood, that, 
“ with capital amply sufficient, with extraordinary skill, enterprise, and ex- 
perience, from 500 acres of fertile land, Mr Watson could not scrape more 
than just two pounds a-week in the shape of profit for the maintenance of 
himself and his family.” And again he says, “ Mr Watson has had posi- 
tively no more income from a very good farm, paying a rent of £800, than 
£106,—the stipend of a draper’s assistant, &c.” Mr Watson nowhere says 
that he was giving the details of his own farm, or stating the income derived 
from it. . Let that pass, however. But what will our readers say to the 
truthfulness of the leading journal, when we tell them that, instead of £106 
being “ the income from a very good farm,” as dishonestly given by the Times, 
that the income given by Mr Watson, in as plain figures as ever were printed, 
is £506!! On £5000 of capital invested, 10 per cent. and a fraction more is 
the result derived. This, we fancy, would be reckoned a pretty tolerable 
return by many classes of merchants. That from his skill and industry, and 
an invested capital of £5000, a tenant should derive an income of only L.506 
seems not a great reward. Mr Watson does not state it as such. In truth, 
for a long period there has probably been less money made by farming than 
by any other trade in which a similar extent of capital has been embarked. 
If a writer can stoop to dishonest quotation, it is easy, of course, to bring out 
preposterous results. To do the writer in the Zimes justice, with the ex- 
ception of garbling and concealing the truth in the matter of income from 
the farm, as above noticed, he does not venture to encounter Mr Watson’s 
facts and figures. Mr Watson shows that, according to present prices, in- 
stead of an income of L.506 from the supposed farm, the tenant, upon the 
same capital, will be a loser annually to the extent of L.518, 5s. But the 
Times disposes of this very easily. He calls this “speculation.” The present 
prices, however, he does not say are to change for the better; but he seems 
to think, as farmers are entering “ on a different order of things,” they should 
wait the result—and then they will be better able to make their calculations, 
That is to say, wait until you are ruined, and then give us your experience ! 
As our readers may not all see the article in Blackwood, it may be proper to 
mention that Mr Watson’s calculations were not only overhauled by Mr 
Stephens, editor of the Agricultural Journal, &c., but that they were sub- 
mitted to, and generally approved of by Alex. Geekie, Esq. of Baldowrie ; 
Dayid Hood, Esq., Hatton of Eassie; and Messrs Adamson, Middle Drums, 
Brechin ; and Ruxton, Farnell, Brechin. With the two latter gentlemen we 
are not acquainted. But we know that Mr Hood is one of the most judicious 
and successful farmers in Strathmore, and that Mr Geekie of Baldowrie is an 
able and accomplished agriculturist, and has experimented more largely and 
scientifically on the value of all the new and artificial manures than any man 
in this country, while he has spared neither pains nor money in introducing 
into the district the purest and best short-horns to be found in the kingdom. 
The testimony of such men to the fairness and correctness of Mr Watson’s 
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calculations will have rather more weight, we fancy, with thoughtful readers 
than the ignorant sneers of the writer in the Times. 

We do not mean these remarks as a vindication of Mr Watson. | This he 
needs not from us nor from any man. The article in the Times strikingly 
illustrates the desperation of the free-trade press. As strikingly it proves 
the importance and value attached to Mr Watson’s opinions on the agricul- 
tural question. He was eminent before, but this article in the Times will 
make him the most distinguished agriculturist in Britain. 


DUNDEE COURIER.—(Second Article.) 


British Aericutture AND Foreien Compertrion.—In our notice of the 
article in Blackwood on this subject last week, we were constrained to cut 
our remarks short, in order to make room for an extract, which we deemed 
of paramount importance, to a right consideration of the great question 
presently at issue. While we would still recommend the entire article to the 
careful consideration of all who really desire correct information on the sub- 
ject, we feel it a duty which we owe to the agricultural interest to continue 
our extracts. We have already alluded to the great pains taken by the 
writer in Blackwood to obtain the best information which could be procured on 
the various points in the controversy. Feeling that reasoning, however 
strong and conclusive, if unsupported by the authority of facts and the en- 
lightened experience of practical men, would go for little, he addressed him- 
self to the most distinguished agriculturists in the best corn-growing districts 
of Scotland ; and he lays before his readers their several statements in their 
own words and figures. These statements were again submitted to others of 
searcely less authority than the authors’, and, having been unqualifiedly ap- 
proved of and adopted by them, the writer in Blackwood considers himself 
justified in assuming the data as correct, The article is already exciting a 
sensation throughout the country such as has been rarely equalled, and shows 
not only the interest taken in the subject discussed, but the value that is at- 
tached to the mode in which the argument has been conducted. The follow- 
ing extracts will be read by our agricultural friends with undiminished. 
interest :— 

“Tn order to arrive as nearly as possible at the true state of the case, in so far as 
Scottish farming is concerned, we put ourselves into communication with two gentle- 
men of the highest eminence in their profession.” &c. &c. 


WEST OF ENGLAND CONSERVATIVE, Jay. 10, 1850, 


Brackwoop’s EpinsurcH Maeazine.—WMaga has set itself to work right 
earnestly, to fight the battle of protection. Decidedly the leading paper in 
the present number is one, which was attacked in the columns of the Times, 
#8 soon as it was printed, and which has since been very much discussed, 
both by the London and provincial press. It is, unquestionably, very able, 
very elaborate, and, withal, very matter-of-fact. It treats the subject, 
“ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” in pretty much the same 
way in which our neighbour, Mr William Snell, dealt with it, the other day, 
at the meeting of East Cornwall agriculturists, at Callington ; and it arrives 
at the. same, or almost the same, conclusion, with respect to the change 
which has been brought about in the position and prospects of the tenant- 
farmers, by the sanction which the legislature has given to the free importa- 
tion of corn. It sets wpon the one side of the account, all the expenses of a 
fully cultivated farm—under the several heads of rent (payable to the 
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landlord) ; interest (upon the tenant’s capital) ; seed and manure ; labour and 
losses ; taxes and tradesmen’s bills: on the other side it sets the full value 
of the produce of the same farm—estimated, first, at the price actually 
realized upon an average of 7 years, while the system of protection lasted, 
and, secondly, at the current market prices of the present time ; the difference 
between these estimates it takes to represent the damage which the tenant 
farmer has sustained from the recent changes in the law. The estimates 
have been prepared with great apparent candour; and it is evident that 
great pains were taken by the writer of the article to make the comparison 
complete. He did not rely upon a single, which might be an exceptional, 
case, but he sought for information in many different districts, representing 
many varieties of soiland situation. His authorities are men of high repute 
in Scotland, as practical and scientific farmers—as men who set examples 
of “high farming” to their neighbours, and the eountry generally—and 
who, possessing great experience, and ample capital, have applied themselves 
with energy, and with no inconsiderable success, to improving cultivation, 
increasing production, and developing the resources of the soil. The state- 
ments of such men would be entitled to be received with respect and con- 
fidence, even if their accuracy were not vouched for (as in this instance it 
is) by the certificates of nearly fifty other agriculturists of equal standing 
with themselves, The inference to which they lead is, that farms which, 
before the corn law was repealed, were cultivated at a profit, can only now 
be carried on at a very considerable loss ; and that no improvement in culti- 
vation which it would be prudent or practicable to attempt—no reduction 
of rent which it would be reasonable to ask for or concede—can adequately 
compensate that loss. The tables themselves are too long for extract: but 
we append the observations which the writer makes upon them :— 


“ Let those who believe that, by high farming, the soil can be stimulated so as to 
produce enormously augmented crops, at a large additional profit, consider the aboye 
statistics well,” &c. &e. 


NEWCASTLE JOURNAL, Jay. 5, 1850. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Forergn Comperition.—It is fortunate for the 
interests of the agricultural body that so able a writer as Blackwood should 
have so opportunely undertaken the task of proving by incontrovertible evi- 
dence the utter impossibility of maintaining the existing order of things, 
falsely denominated free trade, without involving all classes of the commu- 
nity, with the owners and cultivators of the soil, in common and irrevocable 
ruin. The task was a difficult one, from the absence of ascertained data of 
unimpeachable veracity ; but the difficulties enhance the claim of gratitude 
due for the triumphantly successful manner in which those difficulties have 
been overcome, and the important task voluntarily imposed completed. The 
proprietors of that influential organ of public opinion, Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, have collected from various and independent sources, with 
surprising industry, extraordinary labour, and great cost, such a mass of 
statistical information on the subject of British Agriculture and Foreign 
Competition, as was perhaps never before brought together on a subject of 
great national and political importance in a single literary periodical. The 
article to which we refer is in itself a volume, and speaks volumes on the 
subjects of which it treats, and it is not very easy, therefore, to make a con- 
densation of it without in some degree impairing its value.’ It ought to be 
read and carefully studied in detail from end to end; and it.is to be hoped 
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the means will not be found wanting to place a copy of it in the hands not 
only of the proprietors and cultivators of the soil, but also in those of the 
“unwashed” artizan and humble mechanic, the spinners and weavers of 
Lancashire, the merchants and traders in every town, village, and hamlet in 
the'kingdom. It is only by such means as this that it can be brought to 
exercise that influence over public opinion which is so desirable at the pre- 
sent moment ; for the community generally—the great mass of the people— 
will read it and think for themselves; and on the great question of protection 
versus free trade, it will carry conviction to the mind of every considerate 
and enlightened man, despite the deluge of League rubbish with which Richard 
Cobden and his Manchester satellites have inundated the kingdom. We 
shall proceed to deal with it according to our means and ability, 

The writer opens his essay by a quotation from a speech delivered by Sir 
Robert Peel, in February 1842 ; and adduces the evidence of Sir Robert as 
to the remunerating price at which corn can be grown in this country, The 
hon. baronet assigned it as between 54s. and 58%., and the writer assumes. it 
at 56s. per quarter, fortifying that opinion by reference to the averages of 
sixteen years; and then he postulates that “any great and permanent decline 
of prices, following upon increased foreign imports, must have a most dele- 
terious effect upon the agriculture of the country, unless some remedy can 
be found which shall lessen the cost of production.” There are, he observes, 
no lack of volunteers to suggest remedies; and he proceeds to consider and 
expose the inefficiency of those volunteered by Dr Buckland and the che- 
mists, by free-trading landlords, and “ high farming” tenants, singling out- 
Lords Ducie and Kinnaird as fair specimens of one class, and Mr Jémes 
Caird, whose pamphlet, entitled “ High Farming under Liberal Covenants, 
the best Substitute for Protection,” has attracted so much attention, on the 
other. Mr Caird’s pamphlet describing the results of experiment, or rather 
the authority he quotes for his “ facts and figures,” come from a ‘second 
hand, was submitted to the review of Mr Stephens, the author of the “ Book 
of the Farm,” and the analysation presented of it is complete. The great 
source of profit on the farm of Auchness, where the experiment was carried 
out, is “the precarious potato,” for the growth of which the soil there offers 
peculiar advantages. But it is shown that, with all these advantages, the 
experiment has failed, “ Without potatoes, and such an extent of potato as 
would be plainly ludicrous if adopted as a general rule, Auchness never could 
have paid! With potatoes, it has failed in the very year: wherein Mr Caird 
has chosen to exhibit it as a universal model.” In dealing with the prospect 
of future prices, the writer produces some information which may possibly, 
he remarks, take the reader by surprise. What can be more surprising, 
after the various accounts that have been industriously circulated to the effect 
that the foreigner could not produce wheat at a lower figure than would be 
remunerative to a British cultivator,even under asystem of “high farming,” 
than the fact that Polish wheat could be delivered at Dantzic, at 18s. a 
quarter, and yet leave a considerable profit to the grower! Yet, such is 
demonstrated by the writer in Blackwood, by evidence the most convincing 
and satisfactory ; and as to the extent to which supplies could be furnished 
at a price approaching that amount, it is beyond all calculation. Informa- 
tion on this important subject was furnished to the writer by a Scottish agri- . 
culturist, who, some years ago, was engaged as land-steward on the estates 
of a Polish nobleman in Gallicia, and who, therefore, had ample opportunity 
of witnessing the foreign system :— 

“If the reader glances at the map of Europe, tracing the course of the Vistula from - 
Dantzic, and then following the upward line of its tributary, the Bug, he will find 
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laid down in close proximity the extensive districts of Volhynia, Podolia, Kiow, Gal- 
licia, and others, formerly Palatinates, which together constitute the largest, richest, 
and most productive corn-field of Europe.” &c. &c. 


The writer enters into a long and elaborate argument to show that at pre- 
sent prices of corn in this country, high farming is so far from remunerative, 
that those who practice it are actually incurring an immense loss ; and that 
unless rents come down to zero, or, at least, to a point which would utterly 
ruin the landlords, high farming cannot be proceeded with. This is shown 
first by the analysis of Mr Caird’s experiment above referred to. But, con- 
tinues the writer, “in order to arrive as nearly as possible at the true state 
of the case, in so far as Scottish farming is concerned, we put ourselves into 
communication with two gentlemen of the highest eminence in their profes- 
sion, We need scarcely tell our countrymen on this side of the Border, that 
it would be difficult to find better testimony on such a subject than that of 
Messrs Watson of Keillor, and Dudgeon of Spylaw ; and we apprehend, 
moreover, that many English agriculturists are fully acquainted with their 
character and high reputation. Through their kindness we have been fur- 
nished with the statistics of farms situated in the fertile grain-growing dis- 
tricts of Forfar and Roxburgh; and the calculations as to the yield, prices, 
and ‘expenses, were made from their own books. The rent set down is that 
which is usual in the district for land of the best deseription, and the tenant’s 
capital is named at an amount which might enable him to develop the full 
capabilities of the soil. The estimates have been most carefully framed, 

‘with the view of avoiding every kind of exaggeration ; and they have been 
gone over by Mr Stephens, who attests their general accuracy.” They are 
as follows :-—* Returns of produce from a 500-acre farm.” &c. &c. 

The writer handles with great ability Mr Gladstone’s speech at the late 
meeting of the Fettercairn Farmers’ Club, showing that his statements are 
utterly incorrect. It was a favourite doctrine of a certain class of free- 
traders, that if land should be unpayable to the farmer when applied under 
free trade to the cultivation of corn, it might be profitably converted to graz- 
ing purposes. On this point the writer, after noticing the undeniable fact 
that live stock has suffered a depreciation throughout the kingdom of at 
least from fifteen to twenty per cent, says, ** We know of instances of pastur- 
ings on which, for the last two years, not a shilling of profit has been real- 
ised ; the cattle, when sent to market, after being fattened, have brought the 
same price which was given for them in their lean and hungry condition.” 
But it is not so much from importations of live stock that depreciation in 
price may be anticipated as from “ cured beef, bacon, and pork ” :— 


“The following table will show the comparative prices of Irish and American pro- 
duce,” &c, &e. 


After noticing the fact that manufacturers who “send their ship-loads of 
flimsy textures, with flaming colours and incongruous patterns, to semi-bar- 
barous countries,” are protected from rivalry in the home market by protec- 
tive duties, ranging from ten to fifteen, and twenty per cent, the writer inflicts 
the following crushing rebuke on Mr Cobden :— 


_ “It is the misfortune of demagogues, but a great blessing to the rest of mankind, 
that they invariably become intoxicated with the first draught of success, and seldom 
recover their reason. So it is with Cobden now.” &c. &c. 


The article concludes with the following stirring appeal to the agricul- 
turists of the kingdom as to their duties at this important crisis of their 
fate :— 
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“The experience of each succeeding mouth shows the error of the course we haye 
been pursuing, aud demonstrates the necessity of a return. Why should we fear ” &c. 

One word more from us would but weaken the force of this eloquent close 
of an article which will arrest universal attention. 


MONMOUTH BEACON, Jan. 5, 1850. 


Blackwood’s Magazine has this month the most powerful, condensed, and 
clearly-reasoned article, upon free trade and protection, yet written ; backed 
and supported by an array of facts which are indisputable. The title of the 
article is “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition ;” its gist is to 
prove that nothing but a return to “ protection” can save the agricultural 
interests of the kingdom from total ruin; that every system and remedy 
short of that must utterly fail ; that the highest degree of farming, the appli- 
cation of all descriptions of manures, the instruction of science, the outlay of 
capital, the most indomitable energy and industry, can never overcome, on 
any soil, the disadvantages under which the British farmer labours in his 
competition with the importer of foreign grain into our own market, 

We shall extract some of the most interesting passages, and transfer them 
to our columns, although we cannot hope to include all that is necessary for 
the information of our readers in cur present number. We may be able. to 
give the cream of the article; but if our advice be worth anything, we would 
urge every protectionist, who is desirous of mastering his case, upon the 
merits of the question, as it now stands, to buy the magazine, and carefully 
to read the arguments, the statements, and the figures in their natural order. 
No attempt at reply to the main conclusions, or impeachment of the materials 
upon which those conclusions were built, has yet been made. The Times 
cavilled a little, winced a little, sneered, doubted, hesitated, but could not 
grapple with the whole; that is intangible, and so it is left to make its 
impression upon the public mind. Its appearance, too, is opportune, just 
before the meeting of parliament, where, of all others, this subject must be 
most prominent. 


THE SCOTSMAN, Jan. 9, 1850. 


British AcRicuLtuRE AND Forricn Comperition.—FRaups AND BLUNDERS 
or “ Buackwoop. —A great noise is made, or attempting to be made, about 
an article in the last. number of Blackwood’s Magazine, which, in forty pages 
of mingled abuse and statistics, undertakes the pleasant duty of showing the 
Scottish farmers that they are hopelessly ruined this year—that they will be 
ruined more and more in every year that is to come—and that it is their 
duty, henceforth, to neglect their own business and take up their minds with 
affairs of the state. From the plausible and pathetic tone of some portions 
of it, and from the occasional clumps of figures by which it obtains the 
appearance of a business-like precision, the article will please the prejudiced, 
and delude some of the ignorant and unwary: but those who are neither 
incapable nor afraid of thinking and examining for themselves, will have no 
difficulty in detecting that a more heterogeneous mass of crudities, frauds, 
and blunders, was never before served up to the public from any source 
claiming respectability and talent. The writers (for there seem,.at. least 
two, and a curiously ill-matched pair they are) resort to every mode. of 
mystification and concealment; but, with no greater weapou than the 
simple statement of accessible and unquestionable facts, we engage to let 
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light in upon the darkness in which they seek shelter, and to make them 
bolt out of all their holes. 

With the abusive department of the article, it is not worth while to 
meddle, farther than by presenting two or three specimens of its sweetness 
of temper and expression. “ It is,” begin the writers, “our earnest desire to 
approach the subject with all candour, temper, and moderation; and we 
shall not, if possible, allow ourselves to be betrayed into a single angry word 
or discourteous expression” —an excellent promise. And it is kept by call- 
ing the free-traders “squalid dupes,” their leaders “ miserable upstarts,’’ 
and Mr Cobden, in particular, “‘a positive maniac,” “ malignant,” “ base,’ 
“vabid,” “ insolent,” “ un-British,” and “brutal!” Pretty well this for 
writers who are “determined not to be betrayed into a single discourteous 
expression,” But never mind. Let us rather turn from the writers’ figures 
of speech to their figures of arithmetic—and we will show that these are as 
gtossly at variance with truth and decency. 

Following the order, or rather want of order, in which the crude lumps of 
this be-puffed article are tumbled together, we take up first the means used 
by the writers to show what were the prices of wheat under the latter years 
of protection, so that they may get a high point from which to faill.: They 
take the years 1842-7 inclusive, and bring out an average of 55s. 7d. But, 
mark, the year 1847, the highest of the six years they take, exceeding the 
average of the other five by more than 30 per cent, was a free-trade year !— 
a year in which even the 1s. per quarter, now and to be permanently levied, 
was not exacted. Omitting, therefore, this year, the average of the five 
closing years of protection is only 52s. 10d. The average for the three 
years that have elapsed of the free-trade era, including the year of very low 
prices just concluded, is, as near as we have means of calculating, 55s., 
or about 5 per cent higher than the average of the last five years of protec- 
tion, and still higher above the last three years of that system, the average 
of which was only 52s. 3d. And this, let it not be forgotten, since Blackwood 
insists on reminding us of it, under a sliding-scale which Sir Robert Peel 
intended to maintain prices at 56s., as “the lowest remunerating point,”—a 
fact which, along with many similar failures previously, should surely show 
the farmers the delusiveness and impossibility of regulating prices by law. 
In connexion with this, let the farmers also note, that on the average of all 
the years during which free trade has yet existed, they have received, under 
that system which did not pretend to raise or regulate their prices at all, 
higher prices than the average of the whole period of the law of 1842, which 
pretended to ensure them a price which they never got. Of course it will 
be said that the first and dearest of the three free-trade years was exceptional, 
owing to the deficiency of the potatoes ; but it must not be overlooked, that 
the last and cheapest of the three years has been exceptional also, owing to 
the abundance of the cereals—and owing, too, among sundry causes, to the 
false though effective temptations held out to foreigners by the high prices of 
the two preceding years, and not less to the panic and confusion created by 
such reckless and factious alarmists as those of Blackwood. 

At another portion of the article—we shall see presently why it was not 
convenient to place the two things in juxtaposition—the writers seek to show 
how the predictions of some free-traders as to the quantity of wheat likely to 
be imported under free trade have been “ fearfully” exceeded. They cite a 
statement of Mr Tooke’s, that under ordinary circumstances, on a long ave- 
rage of years, and with prices about 45s., the quantity imported annually 
might be about 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 quarters. But instead of that, cries 
Blackwood, the quantity imported during the sixteen months following the 
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passing of the Corn-law Repeal Act, was more than 7,000,000. Well, but 
the writers keep out of view here the fact which, a few pages before, they so 
conspicuously paraded, when trying to give the statistics of a free trade | as 
those of a protection year—the fact, namely, that during the period men- 
tioned, prices were not at Mr Tooke’s point of 45s., but, on the yearly aver- 
age, at nearly 70s., and sometimes at 100s. And they conceal the still more 
important fact, that those imports were still all too little for the absolute 
wants of the country—that although the State gave away L.10,000,000 
worth in charity, at least a million of our fellow-subjects died in Ireland 
from sheer want of food. To us, this seems the “ fearful’ part of the matter 
——Blackwood declares it “fearful” that there were not less food and more 
deaths! Here we have a striking specimen both of the accuracy and 
honesty of protectionist details, and the justness and humanity of protec- 
tionist principles. 

In their process of clearing the way for some tremendous statistics to 
which they give more than a dozen pages of preface, the writers make a 
statement, not in figures, but in a very strong general phrase, with which 
we have great pleasure in dealing, as it gives us an opportunity of exhibiting 
in a rather striking point of view a most important and too little-noted fact. 
The writers lay down as one of their bases that, compared with our home mar- 
ket for manufactures, * our exports are comparatively as nothing.” On this 
it may be remarked that, considering that the last census gives the number 
of “persons engaged in agriculture” as 1,499,278 out of the entire popula- 
tion, it is rather too much to use “agriculturists” and “home market” as 
convertible terms. But without undervaluing the home market, either as a 
whole or in any of its departments, let us not be induced by the determina- 
tion of the protectionists to call and to treat our exports as “ nothing,” to 
overlook what they really amount to, Our exports, then, for the year just 
closed, are close on L.60,000,000! Call you that “nothing?” Well, if you 
do, what do you call the annual rental of land, which is under L.50,000,000 ? 
If the one is “ nothing,” the other must be less than nothing—if the one is 
to be treated as an element not worth calculating when dealing with the 
commercial policy of the country, you must surely take still less account of - 
the other. But what Blackwood does is to maintain that L.60,000,000 
applied towards paying the wages of millions of the working class is to be 
treated as “ nothing,” and L.50,000,000 going into the pockets of 200,000 
Jandlords as not only something but everything! Let us take this along with 
us through the inquiries that follow—that the rental of land, which forms 
the grand element and consideration throughout the article of Blackwood, 
amounts to a sum one-fifth less than another sum belonging to another class 
of the community, which he speaks of and purposes to deal with as nothing. 

Before proceeding to examine the farm statistics made up by eminent 
Scottish agriculturists, which form the main feature in Blackwood’s article, 
we may, while admitting that the writer’s remarks on the respective views 
of Lord Kinnaird and Mr Caird are not the least truthful portion of the 
article, express surprise at the positive manner in which it is stated that 
Auchness has failed to remunerate the tenant “the very year Mr Caird has 
chosen to exhibit it. as a universal model.” The manner in which this is 
brought about is exceedingly characteristic. First, they say, “ We are 
informed on the best authority, that disease has attacked the potatoes.” For- 
getting that there is an immense difference betwixt disease attacking the 
potatoes and destroying them, it is then concluded that the whole 90 acres 
ate absolutely worth nothing: Now, we have it from the first authority 
that, though there is a small portion hurt by disease, there is still a very 
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large crop left free from it, and that as large an amount per acre will be 
actually realised from them as the most sanguine anticipated. 

Coming to the vaunted statistics of particular farms, vouched for by 
highly respectable names, we have first to repeat what was said in our 
columns on Saturday by a valued correspondent dating from Leith, that, 
after all the paraded particularities, these cases, or some of them, are merely 
assumed, not even excepting the case of Mr Gibson, on which the main 
stress seems laid. It is a very simple business to take corn crops, which may 
or may not be averages, and also to attach a money value to them, and then 
say, that if you lower the price you have not the same amount of money as 
formerly for expenses, profit, and rent. Agreeing, with the Times, that the 
results, as shown, exhibit strikingly the worthlessness of protection to the 
farmer, and pointing to the fact that they prove still more strongly what we 
have before affirmed, that a prosperous farmer has hitherto been the excep- 
tion to the rule—yet we cannot help thinking that all the accounts have, 
according to railway phraseology, been more or less “ cooked.” Taking the 
two first, Mr Watson’s and Mr Dudgeon’s, the crops, prices, rents, profits, 
and expenses, too nearly coincide, to prevent all suspicion of—we will not 
use the word collusion—but of these statisticians having assisted each other. 
Or should we ascribe the marvellous uniformity to their having all been 
‘assisted by Mr Stephens, author of the ‘ Book of the Farm?” In both 
the “Comparative Statements” drawn up (with the above assistance) by Mr 
Watson, Keillor, and Mr Dudgeon, Spylaw, the expenses of management, 
wages, &c., are put down at slump sums—in the one case, at L.500, and in 
the other at L.550. Allowing that these items should remain as they are, 
we have, in Mr Watson’s case, according to his own showing, still a sum 
realised from the crop, under what is called free-trade prices, of L.1487, 15s., 
which, less by the above L.500, leaves L.937, 15s. as a fund divisible betwixt 
the landlord and the tenant. 1.160 is deducted as the depreciation by free 
trade of the annual sales of live stock ;—were this retained, and twenty per 
cent. is certainly too large a deduction, it would leave L.1047 for the land- 
lord and tenant. On taking the expenses of management, wages, public 
burdens, &c., from the gross produce under free-trade prices, as stated by 
Mr Dudgeon, and adding his usual return upon stock, the sum of L.1034 is 
left, for landlord and tenant. It is an old saying, that the gross produce of 
a farm should be divided into three equal parts—one for the landlord, one 
for expenses, and one forthe tenant. We are aware that this is a rule much 
modified by circumstances, but it is singular how near it comes in these two 
cases ; even allowing the present expenses to remain, nearly double the sum 
is still left for the other two parties. Before this sum ean be exhausted, oats 
would require to be sold under 1s. per bushel, wheat under 2s. 6d., and bar- 
ley under Is. 44d. Blackwood himself does not affirm that foreign grain can 
be produced cheaper than this, so there is no chance whatever of land going 
out of cultivation. 

In the one aceount we have L.300, and in the other L.250, charged to enable 
the farmer to recover, with interest, capital sunk for draining, liming, &c. ; 
indeed, in all the accounts there is a large sum charged under this head. 
As we have often advocated before a change of the law, to enable tenants to 
recover on removal the value of all their improvements in so far as they 
increase the rent, we allude to it again here, asit must be obvious to all that 
it would reduce these charges one-half without the slightest injustice to any 
party. 

In the statement of the Aberdeenshire farm submitted by Mr Hay, the 
same amount per acre is stated as realised from grass and turnips as that 
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condescended on by Mr Watson, though no pretension is made to improved 
herds and flocks as in his case ; and while the rent is only L.1, 1s. per acre, 
to L.1, 12s., paid by Mr Watson, Mr Dudgeon’s rent is’ the same as Mr 
Watson’s for the same quantities of grass and turnips, his returnis L.50 less. 
But, as remarked by Mr Robertson of Ladyrig, “ Every one has his own 
method of making up such statements ;” and by Mr Hay of Tillydesk, “It is 
quite possible, even with a show of fairness, to bring out by means of figures 
almost any result that may be desired.” 

The statement by Mr Gibson of Woolmet is the only one that pretends to 
go into the real details. From the observations of the editor, “ It is that of 
a first-class farm of the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, attested by men of the 
same standing as its tenant.” “Mr Gibson, the tenant farmer, has taken 
the details of the following statement from his books; so that it becomes 
of much value as showing the statistics of farming in the immediate vici- 
nity of the metropolis of Scotland.” What was our surprise on hearing 
from other channels that this case, too, was all assumption, and that Mr 
Gibson pointedly disclaims the case as his! The expenses may be Mr 
Gibson’s, but neither the rent nor the crops are his; until we learn what 
these actually are, his detail of expenses is valueless. Mr Gibson’s rent, we 
understand, is almost altogether regulated by the price of grain. The rent 
noted is a fixed money sum, While he is well known as an extensive 
grower of turnip-seed and cabbage-plants, nothing is credited for them as 
crops. While we willingly free Mr Gibson so far from the blame of this 
deception, on the other hand, we are sorry we are unable to commend him 
for candour. At the end of his valuation we find this—*“ Loss incurred by 
difference of price under free trade, L.603, 1s. 6d.” On turning to his first 
statement, we observe 50 acres of potatoes and 30 acres of turnips; but in 
the second, at free-trade prices, there are only 25 acres of potatoes, 35 of 
turnips, and 20 acres of beans, the latter at L.6, 10s. an acre, while the pota- 
toes are put down at L.20 an acre. Whatever may have caused this sub- 
stitution of beans for potatoes, free trade had certainly nothing to do with 
it. Again, in the case of manure purchased, there is a show of fairness in 
deducting a shilling a ton for part and sixpence per ton for the remainder 
under free trade ; but then we have an addition of L.125 for guano in the one_ 
case, while nothing is charged under this head in the other. We do think 
some explanation is due regarding these matters—it is quite possible it may 
be given satisfactorily. The three gentlemen who attest. Mr Gibson’s state- 
meant, the first, Mr Finnie of Swanston, and the last, Mr Scott of Craiglock- 
hart, are both well known for their abilities and intelligence. The reasons 
may have been plain to them, but we cannot excuse their omission of an 
explanatory note for the benefit of the public. 

The grand fact, however, brought out, after allowing the protectionists to 
select their own cases, allowing that even these cases are correctly stated, 
and allowing their unwarranted calculations as to future prices, is simply 
this—that the land will not go out of cultivation, and that the question is 
solely one of rent. Blackwood puts in plain figures the fact that what the 
protectionists demand is, that the law shall give the landlord a rent above 
the natural value of his land, by means of laying « tax of 33 per cent. 
(“ one-third”) upon every man’s loaf. Now, a tax even for the benefit of the 
State, is always fiercely opposed; a tax of 33 per cent. on anything is 
enormous; a tax on bread is the worst and most wicked of all possible taxes ; 
but a tax of 33 per cent. on bread, and for the benefit, not of the State, but 
of a class, the smallest, and richest, and idlest, in the community, forms 
such a combination of monstrosities as only insane men should dream of 
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realising. And yet this description of the protectionist scheme is none of 
ours, but is one which the great protectionist organ has not only put forth, 
but has distorted facts and deserted reason to maintain. 

But in granting even for a moment the accuracy of Blackwood’s represen- 
tations, we do wrong. Besides those grievous errors of statement dealt with 
above, and not a few others, there are many still more serious errors of 
omission. To begin with comparatively small instances, the statisticians 
make no allowance for the farmers having included in their rent dwelling- 
houses and gardens, nor for the fact that a great part of the consumption of 
their families consists of the produce of the farm. Still more, they take no 
account of the fact that if free trade has cheapened the articles which the 
farmer sells, it has cheapened all the articles he buys in still greater propor- 
tion—that within these few years the prices of his tea and coffee have been 
reduced by a fourth, of his sugar by a third, and of most articles of dress 
by more than a half. But a yet more gross and important omission is, that 
these statisticians, taking this year as representing the permanent “free 
trade prices,” make no allowance for the increased quantity of grain obtained 
this year through an abundant harvest. The writers, as we have shown, 
grossly exaggerate in saying that the prices of the present year are one- 
third less than the prices of the last five years of protection ; and they sin 
nearly as much on the other side in excluding from their estimates the 
fact that the decrease of price has been accompanied, if not mainly caused, 
by something like a proportionate increase in quantity. In the absence of 
all precise data, we do not mean to insist on the precise proportional amount 
of produce last year ; but having seen that the average price for the last 
three years of protection was 53s. 2d., and knowing that the average for the 
past year cannot be less than 43s., we cannot be wrong in saying that in 
the gross, the greater produce of 1849 is equal to the greater prices of 
1844-5-6. 

But how, indeed, should we expect Blackwood to include in his calcula- 
tions the cheapening, through free trade, of things whieh the agriculturist 
buys, as well as of what he sells, when he stoutly maintains that there-is 
free trade in nothing but farm produce—that everybody but the farmer is 
protected! Any statement: .rore disgraceful to the ignorant or untruthful 
writers, or more ludierous.to the informed reader, than those put forth by 
Blackwood on this point, never ¢ame out under his dingy covers—and that is 
a strong expression. Page after page he goes on exclaiming, with all sorts 
of typographical emphasis, that the manufacturers are protected from foreign 
competition, and fiercely demanding why he is to pay 10 per cent. on the 
woollen of his trousers, the cotton of his shirt, and the linen of his diekey ? 
And having thus unbosomed his own sorrows, he turns to those of the London 
seamstress, and exclaims, “The free-trade tariff is the cause also of her dis- 
tress.” Not only every man of common information on public questions, 
but every man that has access even to the Edinburgh Almanac—every man 
almost that is able to read—is capable of detecting the fact, that on beth 
these poits—both as to what free trade has done and what it has not done— 
the statements in Blackwood are precisely the reverse of the notorious and 
manifest truth. Taking the case of the “ protected manufacturers,” it is 
pretty clear that Blackwood should have been more cautious—first, because 
manufacturers do not ask protection, but are constantly repudiating it, and 
therefore, if they have it, it is not their fault. Secondly, because if they had 
it, it could not possibly be of any value to them. The phrase, “ an exporting 
and protected manufacturer,” used by Blackwood, is, begging his pardon, 
sheer nonsense and contradiction in terms. In his speech at Haddington last 
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Friday, Mr Busfield Ferrand (who, by the bye, stole his most extravagant 
ideas and most fabulous facts from Blackwood’s article,) almost in the same 
breath with which he bellowed about the manufacturers being protected, 
said—“ These fellows can bring their cotton all the way from America, and 
after manufacturing it into cloth, can send it back to America and compete 
with the manufacturers there.” Conclusive proof surely that they are not 
and cannot be protected. Again Blackwood should have been more cautious, 
because, in the third place, the manufacturers have not got protection—be- 
eause, in plain terms, his whole statement is simply untrue. If there is one 
other nian as ignorant, (we are charitably assuming ignorance,) he has only 
to turn to no more recondite source than Messrs Oliver & Boyd's excellent 
Almanac, and there he will find, wnder the head “ Articles nor subject to 
Import Duty”—“ Cotton Manufactures,” “ Cotton Yarn,” “ Linen Manufac- 
tures,” “ Woollen Manufactures”—in. short, all our great staples. Silk, or 
some kinds of it, bears a duty, but the duty is practically almost inoperative, 
and the silk manufacturers used to be, and may be still, protectionists, The 
other duties are all on trifling articles, principally hand-made, as distinguish- 
ed from manufactures extensively carried on and by machinery. One of 
the leading speeches at a protectionist meeting in England last week fur- 
nished an amusing instance of the straits to which protectionists are driven 
on this point. ‘The speaker had, like Blackwood, examined the tariff for the 
means of charging “ protection” against the manufacturers, but, unlike Black- 
wood, shrinking from quoting from the tariff what the tariff does not contain, 
he was driven to the extremity of sublimely demanding, “Is the British 
agriculturist to endure the want of protection for his own produce, while he 
has to pay 10 per cent. on—brass candlesticks ! !” 

So much for Blackwood’s repeated and indignant assertions as to cotton, 
woollen, linen, everything but corn and cattle, being protected ;—still shorter 
work may be made of his twin-assertion that the free-trade tariff has eaused 
the misery of the London sempstresses. On turning again to Oliver & Boyd, the 
supposed ignorant man will find that-on “ cotton, wholly or in part made up,” 
on woollen ditto, on linen ditto, on “ Silk Millinery,” on “ 'Turbans or Caps,” 
on “ Bonnets,” and “ Dresses”—on everything, in short, which the semp- 
stresses make—there are heavy protecting duties of 15 per cent. and up- - 
wards! The only difference that free trade has made to them has been to 
make their loaf cheaper and better ;—it was in 1841, the year before the first 
free-trade tariff, that Hood put into the mouth of this unhappy elass the 
song— 

“O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !” 


Thus, we come at the fact that those whom this leading magazine, not inci- 
dentally or accidentally, but elaborately, and through many dreary and angry 
pages, denounces as protected, are wnprotected and prosperous, while those 
who are mourned over as crushed by free trade, are protected and miserable. 

Perhaps we should not blame Blackwood for not taking into account the 
increased quantity of this year, along with its diminished prices; for he brings 
a numberof far-fetched and questionable facts to show that, let the harvest at 
home be what it may, prices must go down and down, year after year. Among 
other efforts he makes to this end, he says:—“If the reader glances at. the 
map of Europe, tracing the course of the Vistula from Dantzic, and then 
following the upward line of its tributary the Bug, he will find laid down in 
close proximity the extensive districts of Volhynia, Podolia, Kiow, Gallicia, 
and others, formerly Palatinates, which together constitute the largest, richest, 
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and most productive corn-field of Europe.”’ The climate of these districts is 
deseribed as excellent, and the soil such “that wheat may be grown for 
several years successively (!) without manure, and always with compara- 
tively: little work. The produce is floated down the numerous rivers which 
intersect the district to Dantzic and other coast towns on the Baltic,’ from 
which we suppose it may be cheaply conveyed to Britain. We have doubts, 
unfortunately, if this latter part of the description is literally correct. It is 
true so far as Gallicia is concerned ; and also that the Bug, one of the highest 
tributaries of the Vistula, does bound a small portion of the district of Vol- 
hynia; but unless an inland carriage of one, two, or three hundred miles is 
incurred, three-fourths of the produce must find its way to the Black Sea, 
and the rivers in both Podolia and Kiow flow southward, which must land 
the produce at Odessa. The freight from there no doubt will be a trifle more 
than from Dantzic. Ill-natured people may be inclined to allege the mistake 
wilful; but as now there are to be no intermediate profits, and the grain is to 
be shipped wholly on account of the owners of it, we only trust it will not 
seriously incommode our traffic with these rather distant regions. Such 
countries, neayer and better than Australia and New Zealand, seem to offer 
inducements not only toour manufacturers but our agriculturists.. But we 
would warn them both that we have before had fabulous stories on the same 
subject from similar quarters, and that all these regions of inexhaustible 
fertility may turn out no better than as many Tamboffs. It may also be 
added for the comfort of farmers who may be alarmed—we hope not envious 
—of the great cheapness of labour described by Blackwood as existing in 
these countries, that though a quarter of wheat may there buy 40 or 45 days’ 
labour, while here it will only procure 20 or 25 days’ labour, yet in America, 
from which we receive such large supplies of grain, the American labourer 
obtains three times the quantity of wheat for the same toil, and that in Ire- 
land, at our own doors, a quarter of wheat will buy at least 50 or 60 days’ 
labour. Only we would add, that the day’s labour of a Lothian “ hind” may 
be worth double that of a Volhynian or treble that of a Tipperarian. 

It must not for a moment be thought that the Scottish farmers as a body, 
or any considerable portion of them, are implicated in the ravings and dismal 
predictions of Blackwood. On the contrary, there seems more danger of their 
going to the opposite extreme of over-sanguineness, and forming new con- 
tracts of a nature which perhaps the probable future range of prices would 
hardly warrant, That, of course, is entirely their own business ; for nobody 
will give a moment’s attention to Blackwood’s nonsensical assertion that men 
of intelligence and honesty are forming business contracts in the knowledge 
that they will never be able to fulfil them save through the impossible means 
of exacting a tax from the public; but it is rather strange that these things 
should happen not only when protectionist writers are proving that rents 
must, come down a half or disappear, but when many farmers are really 
straitened and suffering. The fact, however, remains, and we challenge 
denial of it, that almost every farm that has come into the market of late in 
the chief agricultural districts of Scotland, has been let for a maintained or 
higher rent, and, which is rather odd, some of the takers of these farms are 
the londest protectionists and alarmists. We ask attention to the facts stated 
last Saturday by our well-informed agricultural correspondent for East 
Lothian, regarding the Committee of the Protectionist Society of that 
county, who have issued an address declaring that they and agriculture are 
ruined—* It is curious to observe amcngst the names of the committee who 
have sent out this curious document, several who have lately renewed their 
leases or taken new farms at advanced rents, one of them within a week of its date, 
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and another, who holds several large farms already, who has offered for at least 
three extensive farms since harvest.” To this we have to add that we know 
that a farm in East Lothian, belonging to the Marquis of Tweeddale, and 
two large and extensive farms in Roxburgh, belonging to the Duke of Rox- 
burgh—one of them, Cessford, said to require a capital of L.8000 or L.10,000 
—have been let within the last ten days at advanced rents, of from 15 to 20 
per cent, while we have only heard of one instance of a farm in the Lothians 
having been let at less rent for the last three years. These are facts—explain 
them as you may—and facts that “‘ winna ding” by magazine statistics, 

It is necessary to add a word on another point, in order to prevent men of 
sense and respectability having more than their mere names mixed up with 
Blackwood’s article. The eminent agriculturists whose names appear as 
principles or vouchers at the statistics prepared under the ominous “ assist- 
ance of Mr Stephens,” must not be supposed to concur in the deductions 
attempted to be drawn from these documents by Blackwood's writers. For 
instance, it is no secret-—and from the character for ability and intelligence 
possessed by both the gentlemen, there could scarcely be a doubt on the sub- 
ject—that Mr Finnie, of Swanston, and Mr Scott, of Craiglockhart, are both 
convinced of the folly of attempting to regain protection, and hold that what 
the farmers should seek is to have their rents regulated by the price of pro- 
duce, whatever that may be. It would surely be safe to say the same of Mr 
Watson of Keillor, even were there no other evidence than the fact brought 
out by his own statistics, that he, an agriculturist of almost European fame, 
has, under protection, been able to earn a livelihood of only L.2 a-week ! 
But we have stronger and more cheering evidence regarding Mr Watson than 
this. At the great annual meeting of the Highland Society at Dundee, in 
1843, we heard him (we hope Mr Watson will not be angry at our having a 
good memory) blurt out in the startled ears of the Duke of Richmond these 
manly and truthful words— ONLY GIVE US CONSUMERS, AND WE ARE NOT 
AFRAID OF CULTIVATED EvUROPE, PROTECTED OR UNPROTECTED.’* 


LETTER of Mr Grsson oF Woo.tMET to the SCOTSMAN. 


Woolmet, 10th Jan. 1850.—Sir,—I observe in your publication of last 
Saturday a letter signed G. B., refering to certain statements by practical 
farmers in different districts of Scotland, which appeared in the last number 
of Blackwood. G. B. styles himself a corn merchant, and states that he has 
neither time nor ability to cope with the writer of the article referred to, 
and that his remarks must be very general and rambling ; as to whether 
they were so or not your readers will have judged for themselves. I know 
the anonymous writer to be an agent for the sale of the produce of the 
foreign grower, and a red-hot free-trader. He has taken credit to himself for 
having discovered that the statements to which my name is appended was 
not applicable to my own farm. It never was intended to be ‘solely appli- 
cable to my farm; had it been so, it might have been liable to the same 
objections that Mr Caird’s statements as to Auchness have been subjected to, 

The writer in Blackwood was under the impression that my statements . 








* We can hardly refrain from asking this gentleman, whose memory is so tena- 
cious, whether he supposes that Mr Watson intended to inculcate the doctrine that 
human beings ought to be reared like black cattle, simply on account of their power | 
of consuming agricultural produce. 

E 
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were more strictly applicable to me personally than I intended they should 
be; but this does not make the slightest difference in the argument. My 
statement bears to be a fair average of the produce and expense of manage- 
ment of the best managed farms within five miles of Edinburgh for the 
years to which the statement applies. Farming as I do extensively in the 
district, I had my own books to guide me for the details as to prices realised 
for the various crops, as also for the expense of management, These state- 
ments were submitted to and attested by Mr Finnie, Swanston, Mr Scott, 
Craiglockhart, and Mr Watson, Liberton—men farming in the same district 
to which the statement applies, and whose high standing and skill as far- 
mers nobody in any degree acquainted with the subject will venture to 
dispute. If G. B. can prove that these statements are incorrect, let him get 
his counter-statement attested by practical men of the same high standing 
as those that attested the statements sent to Blackwood. His simple asser- 
tion that they are incorrect, won’t carry much weight with it—I am, d&c., 
JOHN GIBSON. 
To the Editor of the Scotsman. 


EDINBURGH COURANT. 


LETTING oF Farms IN East Lota1an.—(To the Editor of the Courant.) 
—Sir,—May I request permission to oceupy a portion of your valuable 
space, for the purpose of replying to one of the many desperate assertions 
constantly reproduced by the free-trade press. 

In last Blackwood’s overwhelming article on “British Agriculture and 
Foreign Competition,” the following sentence occurs :—“ We have heard it 
trumpeted abroad, that certain farms in Hast Lothian were let, during the 
course of last year, at an advance.” The “trumpeting” is certainly loud 
enough, and the free-traders evidently think they have got hold of a “great 
fact” against protection. The Scotsman, in his most formidable type and 
phrase, gives the said trumpet another blaston the 9th. His “ well-informed 
East Lothian Agricultural Correspondent” has, it seems, advised him, that 
“it is curious to observe amongst the list of the committee of the Hadding- 
tonshire Protectionist Society, the names of several gentlemen who have 
lately renewed their leases, or taken new farms at advanced rents: one of 
them within a week of the date of their cireular, and another who holds 
several large farms already, has offered for at least three extensive farms 
since harvest.” The “Correspondent” is so remarkably “ well-informed,” 
that nobody here can quite comprehend what or whom he means. It would, 
unfortunately, be but too easy for other “well-informed correspondents,” 
to furnish newspapers with as true, and rather more gloomy statistics, re- 
garding farms and farmers ; but that taste may be questioned which seeks 
to support a party cause by dragging before the public the private actsand 
circumstances of individuals. 

Though agriculturists do not exactly “place horse-shoes on their doors to 
frighten witches,” as Mr Cobden says they do, they may nevertheless not 
be altogether exempt from that rashness which drove thousands of their 
countrymen first into the railway market, and then into the Gazette. Some 
of their number, finding at the end of a lease that they cannot do anything 
else, may be disposed to trust to the common sense and common honesty 
of Britain forcing government to abandon its suicidal policy. They may 
cling with a pardonable weakness—a weakness for which free-traders have 
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no sympathy—to the spot where they have spent their lives: they may,to 
secure a house and a home, offer more than the farm is worth ; but were 
we ever told that railway investments were actually valuable, merely 
because persons were found to purchase shares at absurd prices ? A similar 
argument, however, seems to be the last stronghold of free trade. 

But had this been all, Mr Editor, I would not have trespassed upon your 
space. 

To state that farms are still sometimes retaken at equal, or even advanced 
rents, is to tell truth to the letter, and to break it in the spirit. In no case 
has the same farm been taken at an equal rent. The farms recently let are 
geographically the same as they formerly were, but physically they are 
totally different. The old rents were fixed twenty years ago, when much 
of the land was scarcely cultivated. Some of the farms in question were 
in a state of nature—a marsh or a waste. Skill and capital, exerted and 
expended under the encouragement of a rational protection, have converted 
these wildernesses into gardens—can they then honestly be called the same 
farms? Obviously they cannot. The fact that they are so much improved 
is a strong argument in favour of protection. 

RUSTICUS. 


STANDARD, Jan. 8, 1850. 


The movement has begun auspiciously in Scotland, and the ground has 
been so well prepared for it by the noble series of articles that have 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine during the last year (the last article the 
best of all,) that it must advance. prosperously. We ought,. perhaps, to 
take shame to ourselves for having, so long omitted a notice of the plea 
against free trade in the January number of the magazine. We felt, how- 
ever, that it could be scarcely necessary to recommend a publication already 
in the hand of every one, and we waited with curiosity to see what attempt 
would be made to answer the powerful northern writer. Our curiosity has 
been in a slight degree gratified by the Times, which affects to doubt the 
accuracy of the statements and accounts vouched by a great number of the 
most respectable gentlemen, upon no better ground than this—that the * 
most successful farmers appear to have made but a very moderate. profit of 
their pursuit. 

The pecuniary profit of the farmer is, indeed, always a trifling sum, com- 
pared with his outlay and responsibility ; but though his pecuniary profit is 
small—so small as to disappear upon any permanent depression of prices, it 
keeps the farmer out of debt,-and leaves him in the enjoyment of many 
advantages peculiar to agriculture—a house rent-free ; a well supplied table, 
without any constant outlay; a wholesome and innocent employment: and a 
decent position in society. These are attractions sufficient to draw: men to 
a pursuit offering little pecuniary profit, though, as we have said, some 
pecuniary profit is necessary to enable a man to remain in it; and the ques- 
tion now is, whether the farmer shall derive from his industry, not merely 
profit, but either profit or rent ; and it is plain that the narrower his margin 
of profit, the more easily may it be obliterated by the depreciation of his 
produce. The question is, whether the farmer must not be utterly extin- 
guished by present prices; and this is the question which will be found 
solved in Blackwood’s essay, by a mass of proofs as convincing as ever were 
brought to bear upon any subject. Of these proofs, the value of which is 
great in proportion to their number and their perfect coincidence, they are 
“the balance-sheets” of expenditure and income upon many of the: best 
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cultivated farms in Scotland, particularly in the Lothians. A single example 
would be a very inadequate specimen. We shall therefore prefer borrowing 
the following deduction from the great body of proof. We cannot honestly 
declare that we may not be influenced by the handsome compliment paid to 
our exertions by Blackwood. “ Laudari a laudato” is ever an object of 
ambition ; but self-love apart, the extract, we think must be useful, as 
solemnly warning the tenant farmers of their danger :—- 

“ We are told that this is a landlord’s question ; and we find Messrs Bright and 
Cobden, with more than their usual malignity, chuckling over the prospects of the 
downfall of a class which they honour with their rancorous hatred.” &c. &c. 

Let the tenant farmers look to it ; their doom is sealed by the Peel com- 
mercial code ; and, without a reprieve in the form of restored protection, 
they must perish. 

There are, according to the occupation returns published by authority of 
parliament, in Great Britain (exclusive of Ireland) about 350,000 actual 
tenant farmers, without including any whom the name does not strictly 
describe. So many are the men doomed, making with their families at 
least one million and a half of persons. What is to become of these per- 
sons, all habituated to the comforts of life, if not to its luxuries? Send 
them to the union workhouses? Then you must more than double the 
number of union workhouses, in order to accommodate them, and a great 
deal more than double poor rates, for tenant farmers will not sink without 
dragging down with them at least an equal number heretofore dependent 
upon them and their families ; but if more than doubled workhouses and 
more than doubled poor rates are not to be thought of, where will you 
bestow your two or three millions of newly-made paupers? Twn them 
over to other pursuits, some free-traders will say. But what are the pur- 
suits prepared to receive them? From the ground labourers upwards, all 
classes of industrious males are already in excess in their respective classes ; 
and as for the wives and daughters of the ruined tenant farmers, there is 
scarcely room for a million or more of them, among the objects of Mr 
Sidney Herbert’s care—the poor needle-women. The worst scenes that 
have been enacted in Ireland within the last three years must be re-enacted 
in this island, and for what?—to AUGMENT THE RICHES OF THE RICH AND TO 
RAISE THE VALUE OF THEM, for both processes are worked by the Peel code. 

Is it, then, to be borne, that in obedience to mandates like that described 
in the following extracts from Mr Ferrand’s speech at Haddington, English- 
men are to be debarred the opportunity of protesting against such a monstrous 
system :— 

“T told you before we were threatened with rebellion, Cobden was sent down by 
the Anti-Corn-law League party to agitate against protection in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, and he held two meetings—one at Leeds and another at Bradford. I 
was told by a worthy friend of mine, Mr Brodie-——‘ Oh (he said), these manufacturers 
are too much for us, we will never get protection again.’ I wish you all knew them 
as well as Ido. I will tell you how these meetings are got up, and of what sort 
they are. Cobden writes down to a few of his supporters in Leeds—* You must get 
up a meeting to overawe these protectionists—they are creating an immense sensa- 
tion throughout the country ; we must let them see we are prepared for them.’ And 
in Leeds they are the people to do the thing well, for they have been at it now for a 
long time. Well, at the meeting in Leeds there might be 1200 or 1800 people 
present. How easy is such a meeting as that got togetherin Leeds. The free-trade 
manufacturers and merchants collect all their hands, over whom they have control, 
and say to them—‘ You must go to that meeting to-night, and when Cobden appears 


on the platform you must cheer him tremendously, and let your cheers be heard 
throughout all the agricultural districts.’ ” 


There is one acknowledgment justly due to the “ Leaguers,” they can 
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scarcely be called deceivers, they never disguised the extent of their bribery, 
their fabrication of mock votes, or their recourse, when necessary, to subor- 
nation of perjury, as in the memorable case of Old Worthington. We 
therefore, with as much certainty as we can know anything of the kind, 
know that the vagabonds who interrupted the meetings at Stepney and 
Knaresborough, were hired to do so; and even could we have a doubt upon 
this point we cannot, since the 10th April 1848, forget that there are beings 
in the bosom of British society ready to aid in the perpetuating any afflic- 
tion, ay, even to “sing the pleasures of the pest” itself, were we visited 
again by a physical plague. This wretched minority, who mustered some 
10,000 on Kennington Common, were numerous enough and insolent enough 
to paralyse for a day all the business of the metropolis, and to draw 200,000 
citizens from their peaceful occupations. It cannot be doubted but a suffi- 
cient number of such base creatures will be always ready to receive the hire 
and do the work of employers as unscrupulous as the “ Leaguers” have 
shown themselves to be. 

Let this be impressed upon our minds, and we shall not be in danger of 
submitting to the tyranny of so vile a rabble. 


LIVERPOOL STANDARD, Jay. 8, 1850. 


British AGRIcuLTURE AND Forei¢n Comperition.—In last month’s number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, an article excited the ire of the whole body of free- 
traders, The Times, especially, was furious, and raved through a column 
of leader in his best style of Billingsgate, without attempting, however, 
to grapple with a single argument of the object of his abuse, The present 
number of the same magazine contains an article headed as above, which, 
we venture to say, will carry more terror and trouble into the camp of the 
Cobden and Peel conclave than they will be able for some while to get rid 
of. The bulk of the public will, no doubt, read the article for themselves ; 
but for those whose leisure is not sufficient to enable them to examine 
the whole of our able contemporary’ 8 pages, we shall not perhaps be per- 
forming an unacceptable task in furnishing an abstract. 

The writer commences by reminding the public of the fact that, in Feb- 
ruary 1842, Sir Robert Peel made this express declaration to the agriculturist 
community :—"T cannot undertake to guarantee to you, by legislation, a 
particular price; but this I will say, that as long as corn is under 5\s., you 
shall not be exposed to the importation of foreign corn.” At the same time 
he calculated that, under the bill of 1842, prices would range from 54s. to 
58s. That calculation was realised ; for in the six years from 1842 to 1847 
the lowest price was 50s. 1d. ; the highest, (1847,) 69s. 9d.; and the average, 
55s. 7 2-3d. The tergiversating baronet, however, in 1846, turned his back 
upon his previously recorded opinions, seduced apparently by the desire to 
outbid his rival, Lord John Russell, for power; and the result was the 
repeal of the corn laws. Amongst the pretexts for this change, the most 
prominent were, in the first place, the alleged increase of yield to be derived 
from high farming, and in the next, an asserted inability of the foreigner to 
supply the British market for less than a price somewhat about 45s, per 
quarter, and with a quantity which Mr Tooke, in his History of Prices, con- 
siders “ might approach to from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of quarters.” We 
shall first consider the question of foreign price and supply, and here we 
quote from Blackwood :— 


“Tn place of 2,000,000 quarters of wheat annually from the passing of the corn 
law repeal act, (26th June, 1846,) until the 5th of November 1847, a period of little 
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more than sixteen months, we imported 7,229,916 quarters of wheat; while the 
total of all kinds of grain entered for consumption amounted to 16,331,282 
quarters! Some idea may be formed of the effect of such an aggregate importation 
if we bear in mind that, from 5th July 1828 to 1st January 1841, a period of nearly 
thirteen years, the whole quantity of foreign wheat and flour entered for home 
consumption was 13,475,000 quarters.” &c, &. 

So much for the supply, up to the closing of the ports in the north of 
Europe. Another question, however, discussed by the writer is that of the 
prices at which grain can be furnished to us. Thus far the surplus grain of 
Europe has been bought up by middlemen, principally Jews, on speculation, 
and furnished to us as our necessities opened the market. Of course these 
speculators had their profit to screw from us. But at present it is well 
known (and here we can corroborate the writer in Blackwood) that grain is 
coming to us direct from the foreign cultivator on consignment, and will be sold 
for what it will bring, a very low price in our market being equal to what 
he has heretofore received. In order to give an idea of the price at which 
it can be sold, we are reminded of the remarks of Mr Sanders, M.P. for 
Wakefield. 

“This much, we know for a fact, that an eminent corn merchant in Leith has, in 
former years, purchased fine wheat, free on board, at Dantzic for 18s., with the offer 
of a constant supply, and that no circumstances have since then emerged to enhance 
the cost of production.” &c. &. 

The writer expresses his opinion, and enforces it by strong corroborative 
evidence, that the European grower can and will sell in competition to us as 
low as 18s. per quarter. 

The agriculturists are told, however, by such authorities as Lord Kinnaird, 
Dr Buckland, and recently by Sir Robert Peel, that they may still main- 
tain their position by the adoption of the newest processes, or by what 
is styled “ high farming ;” and the English portion of them have again had 
pointed out to them the example set them by the Lothian and other Scotch 
farmers. It is admitted that these men have devoted every resource of skill 
and capital combined to develop fully the capabilities of the soil under their 
cultivation. The writer in Blackwood has, therefore, instituted inquiries as 
to the effect upon them of free trade and low prices, We cannot go into 
the details and figures with which he has supplied us; but must content 
ourselves with giving a few of the results. Mr Hugh Watson, on an average 
of years, before the recent measures, cultivated a 500-acre farm, in Strath- 
more, county of Forfar, with an improved breed of stock and sheep, and 
aided by an ample capital. His average profit, after payment of interest, 
&c., was, before free trade, £106 per annum—a sorry sum enough for a man 
of intelligence and practical skill. With the same produce at free-trade 
prices, he calculates that he would be left minus for rent, capital, and ex- 
penses of management, £412, 5s., showing a difference altogether of £518, 5s. 

Mr John Dudgeon, occupying a farm on the south-eastern borders of 
Scotland, in a full state of productivenesss, and five hundred acres in extent, 
where the returns of stock form a very considerable means of remuneration, 
calculates that the result to him will be the conversion of a profit of £245 
into @ loss of £141. And this is upon the supposition that his receipts for 
stock remain unaltered, whereas he considers that the reduction under this 
head is already 15 per cent. Before publishing these calculations, our con- 
temporary submitted them to revision by fifty of the most eminent farmers in 
Scotland. Twenty-eight of these have authorised their names to be recorded 
as satisfied of the correctness of the calculations ; several more have expressed 
their sanction to them without their names to appear. <A few suggest 
trifling changes of cultivation, and three have refused their assent on the 
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ground of difference of opinion. Statements showing similar results are also 
furnished from Aberdeenshire, Roxburghshire, rose? Lothian, and - Tyee 
within five miles of Edinburgh. “8 " % 

It will be remembered that, a few weeks ago, at a farmers’ meeting at 
Fettercairn, Mr W. E. Gladstone propounded his views as to the operation of 
free trade upon the agriculturist, and maintained, firstly, that the present 
low prices have not arisen from importations, but from an abundant crop ; 
and, secondly, that in 1835, under the protective system, “we had wheat at 
35s. per quarter, and this not only for a short time, but for the whole year.” 
The writer contends, and we think he proves, that Mr Gladstone’s statement 
is utterly incorrect. The average price in 1835, taken from the official 
tables, was 39s. 4d., not 35s. Not even for a single week did prices sink to 
35s. To discover a time when prices were 53. per quarter below our present 
average, we have to go back to the year 1779, when wheat was quoted at 
33s. 8d., the national debt at that time being one-fourth of its present amount, 
and the poor rate being, instead of nearly eight millions, considerably short of 
two! 

There is this important fact, too, to be borne in mind, whilst comparing 
the condition of the farmer in 1835 and at present: the crop of the former 
year was the last of a series of fine ones, extending from 1833, as shown 
by the fact that the import of foreign corn in that year was only 82,346 
quarters, and that it gradually diminished to 24,826 in 1836.. We have 
now, however, nearly as low prices as in 1835, in the first fine year, after a 
series of bad ones. Mr Gladstone says that our low prices have not been 
caused by importation, but by the abundant harvest of the last year. The 
crop of 1848, it is well known, was not an abundant one, yet in April, 1849, 
before our abundant harvest was in the ear, we had wheat at 44s. 5d., 
barley at 28s. 9d., and oats at 16s. 9d. Obviously importations, and nothing 
else, could have caused this result. 

The effect of free trade upon the price of provisions is set before us in an 
equally striking light. It has been caused, however, less by the importation 
of live stock than from that of cured meats. American beef, pork, and 
bacon undersell in the market the same articles cured in Ireland, and now 
form the bulk of the consumption of our shipping, and even of the British - 
navy. A gentleman, who is said to stand at the head of the provision trade 
in Dundee, states that he now supplies “ prime American mess beef” at 
£2, Os. 6d. per tierce lower than he can cure it for, although buying from the 
butcher at £40 per cwt., or a little over 33d. per lb, Hamburg beef and pork 
are likewise sold at about 10s. per cwt. less than the price of Scotch; and 
establishments are being opened there for its cure on the Scotch system, to 
supply the London market. 

We shall close our abstract of this able article by giving a few words of 
advice which the author addresses to the British public :—“ One word in 
conclusion to our friends.” &c. &e. 


YORK GAZETTE, Jan. 3, 1850. 


“ To what extent does the British farmer suffer by the operation of free 
trade is a most important question, which it is well should be thoroughly 
understood before we talk of a remedy; just as the surgeon probes the 
wound before he attempts its cure. The average price of wheat for six 
years, from 1842 to 1847 inclusive, was 55s. 71d.; and Sir R. Peel has 
repeatedly admitted that on an average 548. was the lowest price at which 
the British farmer could raise wheat for the market—so long at least as he 
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was liable to the same burdens as formerly, occupied the same position in 
the country, and paid the same rent to his landlord. Free trade has, how- 
ever, been introduced since this declaration, and the influx of foreign grain 
has been immense—averaging a million quarters per month during the year 
that has just closed ; whilst for thirteen years preceding 1841, the average 
importation of wheat and flour, for home consumption, was only one million 
quarters per annum! We are now importing at a rate which has glutted 
the markets, and brought down the price of wheat from 55s. 6d. to say 40s. 
per quarter ; and it is the opinion of those well informed, that, although 
there may be a temporary improvement whilst the northern ports of Europe 
are closed, the evils of a free trade in corn will again be developed in a 
further depreciation of prices. From the Ist of February 1849, to the 1st 
of January 1850, a deciine of full 20 per cent, or one-fifth the entire value 
of every quarter of corn, has been the consequence of free trade. During 
the last three years it is admitted that the price of live stock has been 
depreciated, by the like cause, full 25 per cent., or one-fourth its former 
value. How, then, can the farmer submit to these reductions, and yet 
carry on his business successfully and profitably? We have been told that 
he must bring greater skill and a larger amount of capital into operation— 
that he must carry on his vocation on the principle of high farming. ‘The 
Scotch system of farming has been continually pointed out as a model for 
the English farmer. No doubt our northern agriculturists have carried the 
science to the highest point of perfection; but the question arises—is it 
paying? Blackwood’s Magazine, for January, in a very able article on 
“British Agriculture and Foreign Competition,” proves that it is not. 
They have procured the statistics of farms situated in the fertile grain 
districts of Forfar and Roxburgh, and the calculations as to the yield, prices, 
and expenses have been made from the books of the most experienced 
agriculturists, whose names are given as a guarantee of their accuracy. 
The estimates have been most carefully framed, with the view of avoiding 
every kind of exaggeration ; and they have since been revised by Mr Ste- 
phens, the author of The Book of the Farm. These returns are given in 
detail, On one farm of five hundred acres in Strathmore, county of Forfar, 
(as proved by Mr Watson, of Keillor,) there is a clear loss to the tenant, 
consequent on the difference of price occasioned by free trade, of no less 
than L.518, 5s. per annum. Mr John Dudgeon, of Spylaw, furnished the 
statistics of a farm of like extent in the south-eastern borders of Scotland, 
from which he proves that in the grain crop alone the tenant loses annually 
L.386 by the free-trade reduction in prices. These statements have been 
tested by many of the first agriculturists of Scotland, who annex their 
names to them, attesting their accuracy ; and the statistics of other farms 
are given, in which the results are very similar. We feel obliged to our 
northern contemporary for this important evidence ; and it will be well for 
those who believe that, by high farming, the soil can be stimulated so as to 
produce enormously augmented crops at a large additional profit, to consider 
these statistics well. We are assured that they are the statistics of the very 
highest farming in Scotland. Our contemporary arrives at the following 
inevitable conclusion. Supposing that hereafter the permanent price of 
wheat were to be 40s. a quarter; that the cereal produce remained at 
corresponding prices ; that the value of live stock did not diminish—points 
upon all of which we are truly more than sceptical—it will follow that 
high farming, such as is at present practised in the best agricultural districts 
of Scotland, cannot be possibly carried on under free-trade competition! 
And if high farming in the Lothians, or on the Border, is a losing trade, it 
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cannot be made profitable elsewhere within the boundaries of Britain. In 
the instances above referred to, no ordinary reduction of rent would meet 
the emergency. Mr Watson’s statement shows that the enterprising and 
skilful tenant of a farm of five hundred acres, in the best corn district of 
Forfar, cannot clear his expenses, unless the rent of the land is reduced by 
one-half; and even if that were done, he would only realise a profit of six- 
pence per acre. Our readers will remember that at the recent meeting at 
Boro’ bridge, in this county, Mr Milburn showed, from statistics of a farm in 
the North Riding, that the depreciated value of its produce, consequent on 
free trade, was even greater than the entire rent. With such startling facts 
before us as these, there appears no alternative but a return to protection, or 
that the tenant farmers must cease to exist. But our York free-trade 
journal denies that the present prices are consequent on free-trade, and 
asserts that had the protective system been sustained, prices would have 
been quite as low asthey are now quoted. We havea ready answer to this 
foolish assertion. What causes the depression of prices? An excess of 
supply over demand. From whence has that excess arisen? ‘The free 
importation of foreign grain. Even so recently as the week ending the 8th 
of December last, the importation of foreign wheat into the London market 
exceeded the arrival of English wheat by a ratio nearly five to one. We 
have imported, during the year 1849, foreign grain at a rate of one million 
quarters per month, chargeable with a nominal duty only, and it is this 
excess of foreign produce which has beaten down the English farmer in his 
own markets. We defy our city contemporary to prove the contrary. 

We could wish to continue this subject at greater length, but our space 
forbids. 


STANDARD: OF FREEDOM, Jan. 5, 1850. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Foreign Comprtition.— Under the above title, 
Blackwood’s Magazine has this month come out with an article which is 
clearly meant to be a smasher. It is long and most elaborate. It consists 
of no fewer than forty-two of its pages, and abounds with figures and 
statistics, carefully collected for the occasion. We are glad of it. We are 
always glad to. see what Blackwood or the Quarterly has to say on a great 
political question. We know then that we are put into possession of the 
very best and strongest case that can be made out on the side of Conserva- 
tism. Neither are we disposed on this occasion to call in question the cor- 
rectness of the figures and facts brought forward. ‘They prove, in fact, all 
that we have contended for. They prove, on the evidence of two celebrated 
Scotch farmers, supported by the attestations and approval of eight-and- 
twenty others of the greatest and ablest of the Scotch agriculturists, who 
have examined these statements, that under the system oF PROTECTION it was 
impossible for farmers to flourish, and indeed for farmers who practised high 
scientific farming to live. They bring forward a couple of debtor and creditor 
accounts, furnished by a Mr Watson of Keillor, in Forfarshire, and by a 
Mr Dudgeon of Spylaw, in the south-east Borders. Each of these state- 
ments shows the annual expenditure and procceds on a farm of 500 acres, on 
an average of years previous to the introduction of free trade in corn, cattle, 
&c. In one case the whole annual profit on an expenditure of L.1850 is - 
but L.106 ; in the other case, on the same extent of tillage and grass land, 
and on the annual expenditure of L.1770 for manure, seed, labour, and rent, 
the annual profit is only L.245. These statements are, as we have observes, 
confirmed by twenty-eight first-rate agriculturists, as coinciding wholly with 
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their own experience ; and some of these gentlemen, moreover, furnish 
statements themselves, showing similar results—one farm giving only L.106 
2a, 6d, and another L.111, 5s. 

Thus it appears clear that, on a good average farm, under protection 
rénts and prices, and farmed on high scientific principles, the profits varied 
from L.100 to L.245 a-year! For these miserable sums, totally inadequate 
to the respectable maintenance of a family—totally contemptible as the 
proceeds’ from invested capital of from L.2800 to L.6000, as shown in these 
cases,—did first-rate farmers under the protective system waste their time, 
their energies, and their skill. We cannot doubt the fact, for we have it 
under these gentlemen’s own hands, and attested by the experience of their 
ablest and best-informed neighbours. 

Now this is precisely what the free-traders have all along declared. 
They have protested to the farmers, again and again, that the corn laws 
were never meant for them, but for the landlords. ‘They have assured them, 
that whatever the proceeds were, the renr would be in proportion ; that it 
mattered not how high the rate of produce was, the rate of rent would more 
than keep pace with it; that the object of protection was to extract from 
the public, and not less from the farmer, the greatest possible amount of 
rent. They warned the farmer that he was but a sponge in the hands of the 
aristocratic landlords, who in proportion as his own extravagance, his own 
mortgages, and ambitious family-settlements pressed on him, so much the 
heavier would be the squeeze he would give the sponge; that it mattered 
not how much science and manure the tenant employed, the landlord had 
found in protectiou a science too, which enabled him to express all the pro- 
fits of capital and skill, as well as of land, at his pleasure. 

They warned the farmer that the stewards and bailiffs of their landlords 
knew as well as themselves how many quarters of corn, and how many 
stones of beef and mutton, he obtained per acre, and what was the market- 
price of those articles ; and that they would make the scale of rental rise in 
accordance, though it might not so readily fall. 

All this the free-traders assured the farmers ; and behold! now out it comes 
—and we have their own confession. It is precisely what we were prepared 
for ; and the only thing which surprises us is that it did not come before. 
As the protective system was never intended for the farmer, but for those 
who promoted it, it would have been wonderful if it had benefited the 
farmer. It has not done so, as he now candidly avows. 

But what is the aim of Blackwood in making this statement? To com- 
plain of protection? No: singularly enough, it is to deplore the removal of 
it—to raise a cry for its restoration! What! Do they want that which has 
proved so ruinous to the farmer? Do they want the former to go on farm- 
ing farms of five hundred acres, and with the employment of L.6000 of capital, 
for returns of from L. 100 to L.240 a-year? Why, if their own showing be 
correct, and be worth anything, the greatest blessing that could have hap- 
pened to the farmer, was to be rid of this vampire system. 

The writer in Blackwood would have us to believe that the farmers want 
back a system fraught to them with ruin and disappointment ; that they are 
so infatuated as to cling to failure aud destitution as their oniy salvation. 
They mean this, or they mean nothing. It is for this protection that they 
are clamouring and lamenting. They want that, or we do not know what 
they want. They certainly can want nothing more than that. But they 
say, bad as that was, the want of it is still worse ; and they go on to show 
that the same farms, at the present rents and prices, will sink some hundreds 
annually. No doubt of it; but why are they to be maintained in this 
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ruinous position? Why are not the rents to be reduced? “The question lies 
entirely between lowered rents and protection ; and we ask any reasonable 
man whether there can be a doubt which way this is likely to be decided ? 
The people have already decided it. In a great ten-years’ battle they have 
come out victorious ; and where is the minister or the party that dare hazard 
another such battle with them? The people will have cheap food, and must 
have it, if they are to live at all. The people are traders, whose customers 
are, to a great extent, foreiguers, and they must trade on such terms as their 
customers can afford. They have already found that they cannot trade 
with these customers unless they have cheap bread and beef, and they will 
have them. They have fought for it, and won it, and would fight for it 
again, if necessary. Nor is it they, nor is it Cobden and Bright, who have 
alone said it; it is Sir Robert Peel, and scores of other landholders, who 
love good rent-rolls as well as other people, but who have real heads on their 
shoulders, and can see and foresee, who have said it. ‘The ministry dare not 
attempt to unsay it, neither this ministry nor any other; no, nor were 
Charles Stuart alive, who dared to go to the scaffold for his own stiff will, 
would he now dare unsay it. 

The tide of political necessity runs only one way, and that irresistibly, 
overwhelmingly. It runs towards low prices of food ; and low prices of food 
necessitate low rents ; low rents, low taxes. ‘lhe people’s relief will be at first 
in low price of food—the farmers’ relief in low rents; the relief of people, 
farmer, and landlord, eventually in light taxation and abundance of trade. 
. The people, according to Blackwood’s own showing, are now obtaining 
from 4 to 7,000,000 quarters of wheat annually from abroad, for which they 
are paying from 35s. to 40s. a quarter, instead of from 80s. to 120s, ‘They 
are obtaining of all sorts of grain, according to the same authority, no less 
than 12,000,000 quarters yearly from abroad at proportionately low prices. 
They are obtaining from 19 to 20,000 head of cattle, and no less than 
60,000 tons of hams, pork, cured beef, butter, cheese, &c. 

They tell us that American beef is far superior to Irish, and brings more 
money ; and yet the American is only from 61s. to 81s. per tierce, and 
Trish is from 80s. to 85s. Irish prime pork is 62s. to 66s., American 
from 34s. to 60s. Of Irish beef we accordingly import about 3000 barrels, 
of American 35,000! These things Blackwood, moreover, says are but @ 
beginning. And yet they dare to assert that the people must give 
up all these substantial advantages, that farmers may again groan, accord- 
ing to their showing, under protection, and landlords may riot until they 
have mortgaged their estates to the extent of another L.400,000,000 ster- 
ling ! 

The question may be safely left to the common sense of the people. 
They will stand up for their “belly timber,” or they are not Englishmen ; 
and the landlords may prepare to follow Sir Robert Peel, and write reason- 
able letters to their farmers. 

The bitterness of abuse of Cobden indulged in in this article is to us the 
clearest proof that the reviewers are convinced themselves that it is come to 
this complexion. Men secure of a triumph don’t blackguard. ‘They com- 
plain loudly, however, that Cobden and the free-traders always protested 
that the repeal of the corn laws would not produce low prices of farming 
produce. If they ever did say any such foolish things, they ought to be well ~ 
told of it, for what else could it produce? What was the use of repealing 
those laws, except to produce this effect? That they would and will pro- 
duce that effect we always expected, and do expect: and we shall never 
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believe any other till we see the partition between two ponds cut away, 
and the water from the lower flowing into the higher. 

The world abroad farms cheap and lives cheap, and is sure to send us, 
more and more, cheap corn, cattle, beef, pork, hams, and the like ; and the 
consequence here must be cheapness and pleuty, with a low range of rents 
and taxes. 


WATCHMAN, Jan. 2, 1850. 


Biackwoop's Macazine.—Maga commences 1850 in great force. The 
opening article, reviewing the year that has just expired, is appropriately 
headed the “ Year of Reaction,” as 1848 is called the Year of Revolutions. 
The contrast is given in a brief and masterly way,—the style not seldom 
reminding us of Alison. As the cause and condition of the re-action are 
indicated, the dreadful memory of the preceding convulsions, and the firm- 
ness and general loyalty of the soldiers. 

In this first article of Blackwood the political re-action against the free- 
traders is glanced at ; but the grand protectionist article is reserved for the 
close of the number. It is the most powerful manifesto on that side that we 
have read ; and this week appears with unexpected propriety as, by antici- 
pation, the reply of the agriculturists to Sir Robert Peel’s letter to his ten- 
ants, which we give in another column. Sir Robert lays it down that pro- 
tection has disappeared for ever, and he quietly advises his tenants to seek 
consolation in an improved system of farming instead of useless bemoanings. 
It is on all hands admitted that Scottish farming is of the highest reputation ; 
and it is therefore interesting to read “statistics of farms situated in the 
fertile grain-growing districts of Forfar and Roxburgh ; and the calculations 
as to the yield, prices, and expenses.” Blackwood, in fact, sent round a 
circular to the most eminent agriculturists in Scotland, with the statements 
now published of the working of a farm, and of its very scanty remuneration 
under the old system ; and requesting corrections, if any could be made, 
and further information of the prospects of agriculture in Scotland under 
the new one. Part of the result is thus given :— 

“ Let those who believe that, by high farming, the soil can be stimulated so as to 
produce enormously augmented crops, at a large additional profit, consider the 
above statistics well. THEY ARE THE STATISTICS OF THE VERY HIGHEST FARMING IN 
ScottanD.” &c. &e, 

Between the first and last articles above noticed, we are presented with 
some pleasant reviews of American Adventure; and an excellent ar- 
ticle on Howard, though we think it is much too savage against his latest 
biographer. There is as usual a sprinkling of lighter reading, which we 
have not yet had time to enjoy ourselves, and a poem of some length and 
much merit, by Delta. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND GAZETTE, Jan, 8, 1850. 


Tue Brackwoop Biast—Farmine anp Free Trape.—* Give the devil 
his due,” is one of those terse expressions of Saxon love of fair play which 
have descended to us from our forefathers. Taking this aphorism as our 
guide, it would appear that the opinion of a large portion of the agricultural 
public, the ill-desert of free trade exceeds that of the Evil One himself, for 
they will not accord it that the wisdom of our ancestors has claimed even on 
his behalf. Day after day, for months past, the protectionists of England 
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have been denouncing free trade as the very abomination that maketh deso- 
late. And now the agitation has fairly crossed the border; for in the pages 
of Blackwood, for the present month, the elite of Scottish Farmers, from the 
Tweed to the Moray Frith, have come forth with a manifesto, bristling with 
elaborate statistics, all conspiring to show that, in Scotland at least, under 
free trade, to farm at any rent will be impossible. 

Now, we have not been backward in calling public attention to the present 
agricultural crisis, or in allowing due weight to the current severe depression 
of the market for farm produce. And we have uniformly maintained that 
other great fiscal changes will be indispensable, to enable the British farmer 
successfully to compete with the foreigner ; but we must protest against a 
generalisation at once so hasty and unfair as the one before us. Free trade 
has as yet had no sufficient trial, to enable us to make even an approxima- 
tion to a just estimate of what are to be its permanent effects. To base cal- 
culations for an indefinite futurity on the prices of one, of at most two 
seasons, as these our farmers have done, in the document in question, cer- 
tainly is not calculated to give a very high idea of their acquaintance with 
the principles of induction. Under their favourite protection, and within 
the last twenty years, there have been more periods than one when the prices 
both of grain and cattle would have furnished nearly corresponding data to 
those on which they have founded their conclusions. 

Oats constitute the staple grain crop in Aberdeenshire, and we subjoin the 
fiars prices for the fifteen years preceding 1846 :— 


Year. ie ora Second Quality. 
8. d. 8. d. 

1831 1 1 1 4-12ths per qr. 0 19 10 5-12ths per qr. 
1832 017 95-12ths , 016.2 Fe 
1833 016 5 6-12ths oe , 015 9 i 
1834 re a ro 2 ba 
1835 019 3 a 018 0 y 
1836 1 8 7 ” 1 2 4 2-12ths ,, 
1837 1 1 6 ‘3 019 6 “a 
1838 1 5 8 = 1 4 3 - 
1839 12 0 9 2. a. 
1840 [a © ‘4 019 6 » 
1841 018 4 Ps 017 0 ie 
1842 016 6 * 015 0 9 
1843 018 6 re 0 16 10 e 
1844 018 3 * 017 3 ns 
1845 ee Oe - ee: hie a 


The medium average of both qualities for these fifteen years, the reader 
will find to be within a fraction of 19s. 7d. per quarter. The Fiars Prices 
of oats for the last three years have been— 


Year. First Quality. Second Quality. 

8. d. higtid, 
1846 ‘ ; 110 0 pergqr. 1 9 Oper qr. 
1847 i , mtiay Ott Ss Wicd iris 
1848 ‘ ; ESB. cite Oe: Be 4 


Now, though the fiars price of oats for the present year should be as low 
as 13s. 6d., the medium average of these four years of virtual free trade 
would be within three-halfpence of one pound per quarter—something higher 
than the average of the last fifteen years of protection! But ’46-7 was an 
exceptional year. Certainly it was; but what proof have we as yet, on the 
other hand, that ’49-50 is to be an average one? We ourselves believe, 
with Sir Robert Peel, that the effect of free trade will be to maintain a com- 
paratively low range of prices in average seasons, but not at all such that 
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farming may not go on as heretofore; when we have reached a fair and 
quite practicable adjustment of rents, taxes, and wages, to the value: of 
agricultural produce. Let the landlord have an equivalent for his fair pro- 
portion of the crop, and the labourer and the State theirs, and why should 
the land be tilled worse, manured worse, or yield less gratefully than before? 
Such adjustment, however, is indispensable, and until it is secured, there 
will be much partial suffering ; and under over-burdened, blind, and. obsti- 
nate landlords, many of the weaker class of farmers — those who have not 
capital to. meet an emergency—will no doubt go down. Are such con- 
sequences altogether new or unprecedented, under the social and mechanical 
changes which have befallen other classes of the community in this country? 
On the contrary, have they not, again and again, occurred to considerable 
portions of our people, under changes which have yet contributed to the 
increase of the national wealth, and the advancement of the general weal ? 
Is there any proof that free trade is to form an exception, if we have wisdom 
to use it well, and address ourselves heartily to a concurring effort to adjust 
all our great interests to its action, with the least possible suffering and 
delay? That is the only agitation to which the farmer should commit him- 
self—the only one which will not prove in the end a delusion and a snare,— 
the only one which will not prolong his suffering, and perplex the adjust- 
ment of his monetary relations for years on years to come. 


WORCESTER JOURNAL, Jax. 10, 1850. 


British AGRICULTURE AND Foreragn Competirion.—The January number 
of Blackwood contains another of those powerful articles, exposing the utter 
fallacy of free trade, which cannot fail of having effect upon persons whose 
minds are open to the influence of good reasoning. To that article, which is 
entitled British Agriculture and Foreign Competition, we will confine our 
attention, and will request for awhile that of our readers. 

Sir Robert Peel, in the year 1842, having stated it as his distinct opinion 
that the proper average of wheat in this country, under all circumstances, 
ought to be about 56s. a quarter, further gave a solemn guarantee that no 
foreign wheat should be admitted when prices fell to 51s. The average 
price of wheat from the year 1842 to 1847, inclusive, was actually within 
fivepence of his calculation. We find him at the present moment, when 
wheat is far indeed below the 51s., telling his tenants they can compete with 
the foreigner and continue to pay their rents as before. Now this is to be 
accomplished by high farming—a mode of overcoming the difficulties of 
foreign competition which, strange to say, never occurred to Sir Robert in 
1842! That high farming produces beneficial results as regards crops can- 
not be denied, and therefore there is no cause of quarrel upon that score 
either with Dr Buckland, Mr Mechi, Mr Huxtable, Sir R. Peel, or any 
other of the varieties of the “high farmer.” No one doubts how easy it is 
to expend money ; and that generally, if the outlay is judicious, an increase 
of produce may result ; but then the return in money bears no fair propor- 
tion to the increase in the crops: consequently, the outlay is thrown away. 
If high farming were generally successful upon a money calculation, “ high 
farming would be the rule, and not the exception.” -The doings of Lord 
Kinnaird, which have been noised about by his free-trade admirers, turn 
out, upon good evidence, to be utter failures in a pecuniary point of view ; 
and many of those speculative retired-tradesmen who undertook to lay out 
their capital on his farms, at high rents, have, as might have been expected, 
found their way into the Gazette. The accounts of Lord Kinnaird’s own 
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farm of Mill Hill, we are told, have been brought down with a great show 
of accuracy to the close of 1847—before protection ceased or prices fell—but 
no later. We may here remark that the. legislature, having arbitrarily 
forced prices down, should at least have provided for the relief of those 
persons who had formed contracts under a different state of the law; their 
agreements should evidently have been dissolved under such peculiar cireum- 
stances. But even that piece of wisdom was stupidly omitted, 

We have, in this article, statements calculated to surprise even persons 
who have hitherto considered themselves sufficiently convinced of the 
dangerous position of our native industry. Very erroneous ideas appear to 
have existed in the minds of. the free-trade authorities with respect to the 
quantities of foreign corn available for the supply of this country. [&c.] 


EDDOWE’S JOURNAL, Jan. 9, 1850. 


Biackwoop.—In addition to the extracts given in our last, we take a few 
mote of the same sterling character. Our worthy seer challenges the Peelites 
to combat with their own weapons, taking as his text the memorable, and 
for once plain spoken, words uttered by Sir Robert Peel when he proposed 
the corn law of 1842, viz. :—“ I cannot undertake to guarantee to you (the 
farmer) by legislation a particular price ; but this I will say, that, as long 
as corn is under 51s. you shall not be exposed to the importation of foreign 
corn.” The writer then proceeds to demonstrate that, low as the price is at 
present, averaging 40s., it will be still lower, and that it is utterly impossible 
for the farmers of this country to grow corn, under any system of farming, 
and obtain remuneration, at the price that he will receive under the existing 
competition; -#. Pee ere e 

Having adduced unquestionable statistics drawn from experiments in high 
farming made in Scotland, the writer calls on all the friends of British indus- 
try to combine and to make a gallant stand in the defence of all the labour-’ 
ing and productive classes. He closes this valuable exposition of the state 
and prospects of British agriculture with the following spirited appeal :— 
“We repeat that we have no fear for the future,” &c. &c. 


CHELTENHAM CHRONICLE, Jan. 12, 1850. 


Biackwoop’s EpinsurcH Macazine ror January. —~ We have gone 
through this number as ladies are apt to go through novels, reading the com- 
mencement and conclusion only. The first article is a masterly review of 
the political events of the past year throughout Europe—an historical sketch 
in which all the leading occurrences are grouped with great skill, and pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye with a distinctness rarely achieved in works of the 
kind, The last article in the number is entitled “ British Agriculture and 
Foreign Competition,” and consists of an elaborate and masterly exposure 
of the sophisms of free trade, so far as they relate to the agricultural and 
landed interests of the country ; and placing the real state of the case in.so 
strong alight as cannot fail to convince every one, not wholly blinded by 
self-interest, to the ruinous consequences which have already ensued, and 
which, from their very nature, must continue to ensue, from a persistance 
in the legislative policy of the last few years. The promises and predictions 
of Peel and Cobden, and their subsequent attempts to draw off public atten- 
tion from the damning testimony of that experience to which they once so 
proudly appealed, by bringing forward other substitutes for popular agita- 
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tion, are brought out into such prominent relief, that no escape is possibly 
left from the conclusions deduced as to their utter and complete fallacious- 
ness ; while to the “high farming” system of Mr Caird, such a weight of 
practical evidence is opposed, and such a mass of information collected, as 
amounts to complete annihilation of its theory as an applicable equivalent 
for protection. The article occupies more than forty closely printed pages, 
and ought to be read by all who take an interest in the subject, and desire 
to get at the tru‘h of its facts. 

‘The importane2 of the topics discussed in this article, and the singularly 
able way in which they are treated, would justify the most copious extracts, 
but other considerations compel us to refrain. We cannot, however, wholly 
forego the opportunity of quoting one or two of the passages most capable of 
isolation. Speaking of the illimitable character of the supplies of foreign 
grain, and their consequent effect on prices, the writer observes :— 


“ Of the capability of the foreigner to supply us with any given amount of grain, we 
think‘no reasonable man can doubt.” &c. &c. 


~~ 


But it is not the farming tenant and landlord only that are reduced to 
ruin by free trade. The canker eats its way into other classes. ‘l'ake, for 
example,— 

“The poor seamstress, who weekly turns out of hand her augmented number of 
improved shirts—and who lately, though on ‘exceedingly erroneous principles, has 


found a warm advocate in the kind-hearted Mr Sydney Herbert—has, in her own 
way, tested the value of the experiment.” &c. &c. 


INVERNESS COURIER, Jan, 10. 


‘Protection To AGRicuLTURE.—The agricultural interest has found in 
Blackwood’s Magazine a consistent, and by far the most able advocate that 
has yet appeared. In the number for January, of which we were favoured 
with an early copy, there appears a vigorous article on “ British Agriculture 
and Foreign Competition,” exhibiting the present state and future pros- 
pects of the British farmer, so striking in its figures and arguments, and so 
thoroughly practical, that we should have wished to have given it a place 
as the ablest farmer’s statement yet made, although we may differ from the 
writer in many of his conclusions. Its great length, however, extending 
over forty pages, precludes its insertion in full, and we shall therefore 
endeavour to present a vidimus of its principal features. Despising the 
babble of. sinking-funds, rejecting the proposal of higher farming under 
liberal leases as a substitute, but without re-echoing Lord Stanhope’s cry 
for a dissolution of Parliament, Blackwood claims the restoration of protec- 
tion as the only hope for the farmers. Setting out with the declaration, by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1842, when proposing his free-trade measures, “ that as 
long as corn is under 5ls., you (the farmers) shall not be exposed to the 
importation of foreign corn,” the writer holds with Sir Robert that from 
54s. to 58s, is a fair remunerating price for wheat, and then proceeds to 
inquire into the probable range of prices in future, showing, in the first 
place, that the basis upon which the new legislative policy was grounded 
was erroneous. Mr Tooke, in his History of Prices, conjectured that in the 
event of free trade, with wheat at 45s. per qr., the annual importation of 
foreign wheat might reach from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 qrs. “ What wonder, 
then, if the panic has materially increased,” asks ‘the writer, “ when, in 
place of 2,000,000 qrs, of wheat annually, from the passing of the Corn-Law 
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Repeal Act (26th June 1846) until the 5th November 1847, a period,of 
little more than sixteen months, we imported 7,229,916 qrs. of wheat, whilst 
the total of all kinds of grain) entered for consumption amounted. to 
16,331,916 quarters!” The first: effect. of the. new measures on the. corm 
trade has been to take it for the most part out of the hands of British mer- 
chants, the foreigner sending his wheat on consignment. By this course 
the British merchant's profit is saved to.the seller, who can thus dispose of 
it from 2s. to 33. per qr. cheaper to the consumer. The writer holds the 
foreign. current prices.as no criterion whatever of the value of grain. He 
says—“ We are almost afraid to stake our conviction lest it should appear 
exaggerated, but we do not doubt that Polish wheat could be delivered at 
Dantzic at 163,, and yet leave a considerable profit to the grower.” This 
opinion is founded on the following sketch of the corn-growers, from the 
information of a Scottish agriculturist long a land-steward on an estate iw 
Gallicia :— 

“If the reader glances at the map of Europe, tracing the course of the Vistula from’ Dant- 
zie, and then following the upward line of its tributary, the Bug, he will find laid down in 
close proximity the extensive districts of Volhynia, Podolia, Kiow, Gallicia, and others, for- 
merly Palatinates, which together constitute the largest, richest, and most productive corn- 
field of Europe,” &c. 

In making his extraordinary estimate of prices, the writer remarks :— 

“ We beg it will be understood, that, in estimating the remunerative prices of forej 
grain, we do not profess to arrive at more than general conclusions. It matters nothing for 
or against our argument, whether wheat. can be delivered at Dantzic a little cheaper ora 
little dearer than the above sum. We leaye:room on either side for a considerable margin, 
This much, however, we know for a fact, that an eminent corn-merchant in Leith has, in 
former years, purchased fine wheat free on board at Dantzie, for 18s., with the offer of a con- 
stant supply, and that no circumstances have since then, emerged to enhance the cost of pro+ 
duction. Besides this, as Mr Sandars well remarks, in one of his published letters, we have 
had plain and evident experience of foreign production under the working of the corn-law of 
1842. We had a fixed duty of 205. per qr. in actual operation for four years ;-and in' 1844 
and 1845 such duty was paid, week after week, and in the latter year for six months consecu- 
tively, at a time when our general averages were only 46s. to 47s. a quarter. Was the 
foreigner at that time selling at a loss? His price then, adapting itself to ours, was 26s, and 
27s., deducting the duty, and at that time, be it remembered, he was unprepurcd for competi- 
tion. So that, from experience not five years old, we may gather what kind of future ¢ompe- 
tition awaits us, and also what we are annually sacrificing in revenue, by madly abandoning 
protection.” 

This probably proves a little too much, for no protectionist has yet ventured © 
to suggest high figures for a protective duty. Mr Monro of Allan, whose 
pamphlet Blackwood highly praises, does not propose a heavier import duty 
than 4s. on wheat, 3s. on barley, and 2s. on oats—duties which could not be 
of the slightest service for the purposes of protection, now that the foreigner 
has turned his attention to the British market, and can produce wheat at 
the estimate formed by Blackwood—“ our belief is that the foreigner could 
afford to furnish us with wheat at a little more than 18s.” High farming 
as a substitute for protection is cried down. Weagree with the writer, that 
higher corn-farming cannot be made profitable ; and if the meat’market is 
to suffer from depression such as now lies upon the corn market, then 
Mr Caird’s suggestion of more extensive green-cropping and cattle-feeding 
must also become inapplicable. High corn-farming, however, is insisted 
upon by many ; and to place this matter in a proper light, the following 
statement by a well-known agriculturist was extensively circulated by 


‘Blackwood :— 


“ Statement of the average produce of a farm in a full state of productiveness, managed 

agreeably to the five-shift course, as usually adopted in the south-eastern ‘borders of 

Scotland, where the returns of stock form a very considerable.means of remuneration, 

and the price of which, of course, is a,.material clement in the calculation as to the, rent 

‘to bs given.” &e. &c. , 
F 
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Other tables are submitted of the income and expenditure on high-elass 
farms in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in Aberdeenshire and Rox- 
burghshire, showing results not more favourable than that of Spylaw. 
These, remarks the writer, are “the statistics of the highest farming in 
Scotland ;” and he adds, “ let those who believe that by high [corn] farming 
the soil can be stimulated so as to produce enormously augmented crops 
at a large additional profit, consider these statistics well.” ; 
Mr Gladstone thought to comfort the farmers of Fifeshire by reminding 
them that in 1835 the price of corn was lower than it now is. Blackwood 
asks :— 


“ What are we to think of Mr Gladstone’s averment, that, in 1835, we had wheat at 35s, 
* and this not only for a short time, but for the whole year?’ Not even for a single week 
have we a vestige of any such quotation! This is blunder the first, and it is so serious a one, 
that, on his own showing, it is enough to invalidate the whole of his argument. IT 1s NOTA 
FACT ‘ that, at the present time, sy te prices 5s. per qr. higher than they were in 1835.’ 
The difference is a fractional part of a shilling ; and if Mr Gladstone wishes to find a time 
when the prices were 5s. lower than at present, he must go back to the year 1779; and, 
in travelling towards that — he will meet with some startling facts in the financial 
history of the country, which are well worthy of observation. In 1779, he will find wheat at 
33s. 8d., the produce of such a harvest that the export of grain exceeded the import b 
217,222 qrs. But he will also find that the national debt, at that period, was just one-fourt. 
of what it now is ; and that the poor-rates of England, instead of touching eight millions, 
were considerably short of two.” 


The writer then turns from corn to the effects on the market, already 
and to come, of the importations of meat. Live stock cannot be intro- 
duced profitably, but the enormous importations of preserved beef and 
pork from America, Hamburg, &c., threaten to injure most seriously the 
British cattle breeder and feeder :— 

€ ow: cae is the statement of a Liverpool correspondent, dated 6th December last.’’ 

c. GC. 

Blackwood threatens, unless protection to agriculture be conceded, to carry 

the war into the enemy’s camp :— 


‘* These are the effects of what they call free trade ; BUT FREE TRADE IT IS NOT, being 
simply the most shameful species of one-sided and partial legislation. The Manchester men 
dare not, for their souls, carry out the principle to its full extent. The agriculturist has a 
right to demand that this shall be done ; that, exposed as he is to the competition of the 
world, and burdened, as he must remain, with debts contracted ages ago to the profit of the 
capitalists, and burdens swollen to their present amount by manufacturing pauperism, no 
other class shall be protected from a similar free competition. No plea for revenue duties 
to be raised upon customs can be held valid in equity now. Why should there still conti- 
nue a protecting duty of from ten to fifteen per cent against foreign manufactures ? Why is 
any one portion of our consumption to be taxed, whilst another is allowed to go free ? Why 
are we to pay fifteen per cent duty for foreign silk manufactures; for velvets, gauzes, satins, 
and km ? Why ten per cent for more than a hundred articles of consumption, includ- 
ing cotton, woollen, and hair manufactures, lace, gauze, brass, brocade, stoneware, steel, &c. 
Why should we be prohibited from growing, if we can do it, our own tobacco? Why are 
Messrs Cobden and Bright, and their confederates, to nestle under the wing of protection, 
whilst the agriculturist is left utterly bare? Apart from policy, and simply on the ground of 
justice, we denounce such infamous impartiality.” 


These, then, are the prominent points of one of the best, most clear, and 
argumentative appeals which has been made to the country, on the behalf 
of the suffering farmers. All admit that some measures of relief must be 
found for them ; and, whilst we hold our opinion, that, in the present, tem- 
per of the country, a return to protection is absolutely impossible, without 
endangering the peace of the nation, we have felt it a matter of justice to 
our many readers who hold views opposed to ours, to give all the publicity 
in our power to the best arguments yet made on their behalf. It must be 
added, however, that the strength of Blackwood’s pleading is weakened by 
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a too contemptuous and disingenuous estimate of the supporters of free 
trade. It was no Manchester clique wlio accomplished the great fact of 
free trade in corn. They set the ball in motion, but it was caught up and 
rolled along by the vast majority of the British people. What better, proof 
exists of this than the great liberal majority which at last general election 
was returned to Parliament? Public opinion coerced public men ; the cry 
for free trade could no longer be resisted ; and though the farmers have 
suffered severely, the universal quiet in the ranks of working men, where 
Chartism usually is rampant, is a very good proof that they as a class have 
benefited by the measure. 


PERTH COURIER, Jan. 16, 1850. 


With reference to the remarks which we recently submitted to our 
readers, on the comparative statements of farmers’ profits, before and after 
the repeal of the corn laws, as drawn up by Messrs Watson and Dudgeon, 
and introduced into the very able and much canvassed article on agricul- 
tural prospects, in the last number of Blackwood, we may perhaps be 
allowed to resume the subject so far as to notice the corroboration which 
these remarks have since received in various quarters. In the first plaee, 
the Times, on the same day on which we wrote, opened its thunder upon 
Mr Watson’s £106 balance of profit,—ridiculing it, certainly, with as little 
taste as argument,—but still in such a manner as to cause a regret that 
such an opening should have been, as we opine, unnecessarily given to the 
enemy’s fire. With regard to the percentages to which we took exception, 
as charges against the farm, our views have since been corroborated by 
various writers, both of the London and Edinburgh press; but upon one of 
these percentages, namely, that on the floating capital, we feel pleasure in 
referring to the following extract from a work, the most valuable and 
authoritative, perhaps, of any we possess upon agriculture,—and which, as 
coming from the pen of the same gentleman who revised the comparative 
statements in Blackwood, now under consideration, will, no doubt, receive 
its full weight from every fair and impartial reader. We need hardly add 
that we quote from Stephens’s Book of the Farm. In vol. iii. pp. 1324-1331 
of that valuable treatise, will be found a very full and distinct statement of 
farm revenue and expenditure, the result of which is thus brought out :— 


* Return from 180 acres a nore if and atts crop 1844, . £926 10 3 
Do. from stock, ‘ 741 0 0 





Sum, d ° i ¢ . £1667 10 3 
DEDUCT. 
Amount of wages and maptry farnishingy: for the Game £439 9 6 
A year’s rent, . 800 0 0 
1239 9 6 





Profit for maintenance, . j d £428 0 9 





“Being 15} per cent per annum on the capital mee of £2744, 16s, 14., 
and 12 per cent on the gross outlay.” 


So far does it appear from having entered the author’s mind to debit the 
farm with interest on that capital, that, by a sort of intuition, and as if fore- 
seeing the very discussion on this point which has lately been raised, ‘he 
adds the following very apposite note :— 
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“The profit derived in a year for the tenant’s benefit is £428, 0s, 9d., on whieh he 
must maintain his family ; and this is the entire sum he is entitled to receive eve 
ear as a return for the capital he has expended. But it is no uncommon tale to hear 
neti lanienting it as a hardship, when they are unable to lay by from 10 to 15 
per cent on their capital, keeping out of view, or forgetting all the while, the main- 
tenance they or their families have derived from the farm—they having, in fact, sup, 
ported themselves ere any of the produce reached the market. The slightest con- 
sideration, however, will make it evident, that the extent of the demand a farmer can 
make on his farm is a percentage on the capital expended by him, Fees w to that 
received by every commercial or mercantile man, whatever that may be; and 15 per 
cent.is considered a fair return on ordinary risks. To this he is justly entitled ; but 
in receiving it, he, as a farmer, always possesses the advantage of having his main- 
tenance on the spot, without first having to undergo the trouble of converting his 
goods into money, and of then going into the market with cash in hand to purchase 
victuals before he can support himself and family. The agreeable immunity from such 
sort of trouble is worth something.” 


Mr Stephens here draws the same analogy to the case of the mercantile 
man, which we did in our former remarks ; and it is noticeable that, upon 
making the rectifications we proposed upon Mr Watson’s statement, the 
pereentage of profit thereon would correspond very nearly indeed with the 
above estimate by Mr Stephens. While thus, to the very letter, corroborated 
by this high authority, we need hardly repeat our admission, that if the 
floating capital be borrowed, interest must of necessity be charged (because 
it must be paid) before the tenant’s profit begins. A precisely similar view 
of the subject is given by Professor Low in his Hlements of Practical Agri- 
culture; and, we venture to affirm, is adopted by almost every farmer who 
is in the habit of drawing up a profit and loss account at the end of the 
season. 


DORSET COUNTY CHRONICLE, Jan. 17. 


Our readers are as well aware as ourselves of the great importance— 
especially at the present moment—of a right apprehension on the part of 
the public respecting the capabilities for improvement of the science of 
agriculture. The public has undertaken to pronounce a judgment, which 
the agriculturists of Great Britain demand should be revised and reversed. 
It.is too much to expect that the greatest interest in the community should 
tamely surrender all hope, as well as all possession, of prosperity, without 
a struggle; even although sentence may have been already rashly and 
unadvisedly recorded against them. For this reason we willingly afford 
insertion to any communication tending to illustrate the true state of the 
question— Whether farming can or cannot be maintained on its present 
basis, with prices as low as they are at present ; and we would beg to in- 
vite a close attention to the Rev. Mr Huxtable’s pamphlet, which is already 
in the hands of so many of our readers, as well as to the communication in 
answer to the same which appears in our impression of to-day. Mr 
Huxtable is not, like some others of the pedagogue-farmers who have thrust 
themselves into this great controversy ; for he has manfully responded to 
the call which was so earnestly addressed to him, and has recorded his 
opinions in‘a published book. So far all is perfectly fair and as it ought to 
be, and as we were ourselves convinced it would be on the part of Mr 
Huxtable; but there is one suggestion which we cannot refrain from 
making, and which will probably present itself spontaneously to the minds 
of many of those who shall read Mr Huxtable’s essay. 

We do not live in an Utopia of science and experiment, but in a land 
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where men must live by the sweat of their brows or of their brains. Wedo 
not want to know what may be done in the way of scientific experiment, 
bet what has been done in the way of remunerative farming. We do not 
desire to be informed (for we know that very well already) that a gentle-: 
man with a good estate at his back, or a rich deanery under his elbow, may 
make a very tolerable fight against prices even lower than the present, 
What we want to know is, whether farmers can continue to subsist as far- 
mers—as holding the land: of others with profit to themselves, without 
some better remuneration. The most experienced farmers in the kingdom 
have, (at the’ solicitation of others,) communicated their accounts, and 
proved in a way open to no cavil or evasion, that, even under the old sys~ 
tem, farming was what it had been in the daysof Adam Smith, the most 
useful, the most healthful, and one of the most honourable of all pursuits, 
but not one which would ever content the desires of men anxious only for 
large returns for money invested and pains bestowed. The farmers of 
Scotland and of England have not dealt in theories but detailed practice— 
have not pointed to the future, but to the past—have not dilated on the 
possible, but the actual state of affairs. Any reply to such statements 
which might pretend to the character of an answer, ought to be at least a 
statement of larger gains effected. by a better, and (for that is the point) a 
more remunerative system ; so much more remunerative that something 
might be spared from its abundance to meet the deficit occasioned by free: 
trade. This is precisely what we have not got, and what we strongly sus- 
pect we shall never be able to elicit. We might reasonably demand, as the 
only adequate reply to the terrible induction established by the cases in 
Blackwood, a corresponding amount of cases in the opposite direction, 
equally authentic and equally well attested ; but despairing of any thing of 
the sort, we have all been contending for even so poor a glimpse of hope as 
might be gleaned from the doubtful results of some solitary model farm, or 
pet establishment of ammonia-distilling cows and oxen. But, alas! there is 
nothing of the sort to console us. All these fairy establishments work 
wonders only in futuro; there have been no fortunes made by any new 
system of agriculture: no triumphant balance of profit has, even in asingle . 
instance, been established by such experiments: the principles and the 
results aro like those of free trade itself, splendid as a theory—delusive (as 
far as they have been yet seen) as effective of satisfactory and ample returns 
of profit ; and which therefore should be accompanied on the part of those 
who propound them by more moderate expectations, and a less confident 
tone of promise, unsupported by performance. 


EXETER GAZETTE, Jan. 19, 1850. 


Biackwoon’s MaGazine.—The late period at which we received this 
magazine, owing to an error in its transmission, has prevented us from 
paying that attention to it which it deserves. It may be sufficient for the 
present to state that it contains a most powerful article, incontestably 
proving the utter futility of high farming as a remedy for the evils of free 
trade, and to which we would earnestly direct the attention of our readers, 
more particularly those who may still cling to the fallacy of there being 
any other remedy than a return to a protective system. We shall give a 
tirore extended notice next week. 
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“LEICESTER JOURNAL, Jan, 18,1850, | 


British AGRICULTURE AND ForEeten ComPetitTion.—This is the title of 
a remarkable article in the current number of Blackwood’s Magazine ; and 
to it we wish to call the especial attention of those political philosophers 
and free-trade sophists, who wish to see what the true worth of Peel pro- 
fessions is, what the realisatiou of free-trade promise is likely to be, and the 
price—nothing more nor less than the ruin of British agriculture—at 
which the favour of Cobden and Bright have been bidden for, but—not 
obtained ; as witness the new movements to which the old ones have 
given birth. 

Startling are the facts which are contained in this article. They are a 
voice speaking trumpet-tongued from the Lothians of Scotland—those 
Lothians to which our free-trade theorists have so often desired us to look, 
to learn from experience how high farming may contend against foreign 
competition and inadequate returns. And what we would desire especially 
to impress upon the minds of our readers is this, that these are facts—not 
fictions wrought up by the free-traders for free-trade purposes, assertions 
without proof. But we have here the figures, the names, and the localities 
broadly stated, so that the doubter may become convinced, and the waverer 
and infirm of purpose steadied. No pains have been spared in collecting 
and putting together the facts contained in this article. The statements of 
the working of farms under free trade were especially drawn up at the 
request of Messrs Blackwood, and are attested by some of the best farmers in 
Scotland ; and any one who will read the article will at once perceive that 
the results brought out present a most cheerless prospect, and fraught with 
the utmost danger to the agricultural interests of the country. We have 
already, in a former article, alluded to the paper, which appeared in a pre- 
vious number of Blackwood, attributed to the clear and able pen of Sheriff 
Alison. ‘This is a befitting but most painful successor to it, and that it may 
have the effect of opening the eyes of those “blind leaders of the blind,” 
who are sacrificing British interests for the benefit, and the benefit only, of 
the foreigner, must be the earnest wish of every man who loves his country, 
would defend her interests, and promote her welfare. 

The article appropriately opens with a quotation from the Sir Robert 
Peel of 1842, in which he broadly asserted, but with how little intention of 
sincerity let his after performances show, that: when wheat was below 51s. 
a quarter, the British farmer should not be exposed to foreign competition. 
Wheat is below 51s. pretty considerably ; and if it be so now, in the depth 
of winter, what is the prospect for the coming spring and summer? And 
if it be so now, when trade and manufacture is brisk, what shall it be when 
the cycle of bad trade and short hours of manufacture comes round—when 
the home demand, already so much injured, shall be in much, and with 
regard to large classes almost wholly, cut off? And yet we are exposed to 
foreign competition, and shall be yet more so as those foreigners continue 
to produce for the inundation of our market. Then, upon the free-trade 
principle of supply and demand, as the supply increases and the demand 
falls off—wages having been reduced, agriculture stagnated, and commerce 
and trade depressed—what the price will then be it would be folly to even 
attempt to imagine ; time must show, if the present vicious system is to be 
persisted in. 

As has been lately well shown in this county, and particularly at Lough- 
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borough by Mr Wilde, (vide speech in another part of our paper,) the imports 
and exports of this country have been increasing enormously, thus showing 
that manufacturers, at all events, have thriven under protection to. agri- 
culture; so that they had no reason to complain. But their avarice 
required a fresh stimulus; their: huge mills must be kept going. They 
must beat all other quarters of the globe; and to do this, the agriculturist 
must be ruined, their own wages reduced, because (and this is the reason for 
seeking to reduce the value of agricultural produce, to heighten that of the 
manufacturing) food was cheaper. And what great cause had the agricul- 
turists to rejoice ? They were not making fortunes at all, to say nothing, of 
doing so half as: rapidly as the manufacturers, . Prices only enabled them to 
jog on; but not to obtain knighthoods, baronetcies, halls, mansions, parks, 
seats in parliament, and testimonials, (say L.70,000!) Now, Sir Robert 
Peel, the author of all the present mischief, in that he basely betrayed the 
cause entrusted to him, said that 56s. the quarter of corn was a fair price 
by which the farmer could live, and promised that 51s. should be considered 
@ minimum price, at which competition with the foreigner was on no 
account to be permitted. Well, what were the averages under the protec- 
tion prices in the six years, from 1842 to 1847, both inclusive? Why, 
55s. 72d., as thus :— 








s da. 

1842, > . > 57 3 
1843, ‘ ‘ 2 50 1 
1844, 7 é 4 §1°°3 
1845, b é é 50 10 
1846, ° ° F 54.8 
1847, ° ° p 69 9 
6) 333 10 

55 74 


Consequently, the average price of wheat during those years was within 
Jfiwepence of Sir Robert Peel’s calculation. 

Dr Buckland, of “iguanodon and icthyosaurus celebrity,” Lords Ducie 
and Kinnaird, and their chemical absurdities and nostrums (not that we 
deny the practical application of science to agriculture, but the theoretical 
nonsense that would make us believe that a deal box could be converted, 
by bear’s grease, into a hair trunk) are alluded to; and also the prices of 
foreign corn and freights, and then the article goes on clearly to demonstrate 
that “with present prices, and under existing burthens, agriculture cannot 
be carried on in Britain at a reasonable profit to the farmer,” For this 
purpose a great number of calculations are entered into in relation to yari- 
ous farms, for which we bespeak the careful attention and perusal of our 
readers. The general results we may thus state:—No. I, “Total loss 
annually incurred by difference in price occasioned by free trade,” L518, 5s. 
No, II. “The difference of proceeds of grain crop alone, more than absorbs 
all thetenant’s remuneration by” L.141. No. III. “ Total loss on grain alone 
by free trade,” L.147, 15s. No. IV. “Difference,” 1.502, 10s, No. V, 
“ Total loss annually incurred,” 1.490, 0s, 6d. No. VI. “ Loss incurred by 
difference of price under free trade,” 1.603, 1s. 6d. “Let those,” says the 
writer. in Blackwood, “who believe that by high farming, the soil can be 
stimulated so as to produce enormously augmented crops, at a large addi- 
tional profit, consider the above statistics well. Tay ARE THE STATISTICS 
OF THE VERY HIGHEST FARMING IN ScoTLAND. The English agriculturist 
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has been taunted for his backwardness in not adopting the improvements 
of his northern neighbour, who, with a worse climate, has made‘the most 
of the soil. Such has been the language used by some of the advocates and 
apdlogists-of free trade, who are now urging the farmer to lay out more 
éapital in draining and manures—assuring him that, by doing so, the 
returns will far exceed the interest of the outlay. With:a fine disregard for 
the elements of arithmetic, they insist that low prices can in no way inter- 
fere with his success, and that only exertion:and enterprise are wanting to 
raise him above the reach of foreign competition. The above tables exhibit 
the experiment, worked out to its highest point. In these cases capital has 
been liberally expended, energy tasked to the utmost, and every means 
which science can devise or experience suggest called into active operation, 
The farmers of Mid-Lothian, Berwickshire, and Forfarshire, may: fairly 
challerige the world in point of professional attainments. They have done 
all'that man can do, and here is the reward of their toil.” d&e. &e. 

' Phere are prospects which Cobden, Bright, and the free-traders may exult 
in, thinking that upon the devastation of agriculture, they may rise, Lucifer 
like, to exult in a world they have ruined ; but is it not time that others; 
frée-traders though they be, should open their eyes. Let Peel and Russell 
shut theirs if they will, to the objects and the end of all this free-trade 
monstrosity. A spirit of resistance has been awakened, and it must be felt. 
The great towns are, by means of their free-trade dogmas, and unconstitu- 
tional, political, freehold vote, making societies, uprooting the empire, anni- 
hilating our county representation, and spreading the arms of Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingham, over the whole kingdom. Birmingham boasts 
that she has neutralised North Warwick, that she has created votes enough 
to give to the Birmingham brass candlestick makers the rule over town 
and county too. If this be persisted in, to agitation we must ery with 
Hamlet, “Venom to thy work,” and we, the Conservatives of England, 
mustagitate! agitate!! agitate!!! fora New Rerorm Bi. to neutralise 
the poison of the old, and to restore to us something of the principle of our con- 
stitution. Aud here we eannot do better than reeite the closing paragraph 
of the article we have thus briefly commented upon ; and it was impossible 
to-do justice to it as a whole, because it is one that must be carefully read 
and Leta gt digested, &e. 


ECONOMIST, Jan. 12, 1850. 


BLAcKwoon’s Macazine.—The Northern Seer luxuriates in two articles 
on politics. He has one on British Agriculture and Foréign Competition, 
which’ shows how miserably the farmers were remunerated under the 
system of protection, and that they must be ruined under competition. 
The logical connexion is not so apparent to other persons. They say that 
the article confirms the supposition before entertained, that the farmer had 
been ‘victimised under the old system, and will probably be rescued by the 
néw: It was before suspected that the farmer was befooled. Blackwood 
démonstrates it by a numerous display of ‘accounts, gathered from the 
farm¢rs themselves. According to its statement an intelligent farmer, 
working with a capital of £3500, and raising, close to Edinburgh, a yearly 
produce, worth £4132, only obtained as interest on his capital, and salary 
for his own labour, an income of £356 per annum, or not as much as an 
upper clerk in'a mercantile house, who is not required to have any capital. 
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Another instance gives a farmer, working with a capital of £5000, just £106 
for his salary, £400 interest on his capital ; altogether, a reward for his 
labour and capital of £506. These are top-farmers in Scotland, who pay 
£1440, and £800 a-year rent, In no other occupation were intelligent 
‘men so miserably paid. When we remember the extraordinary rise of 
rent in Scotland since 1800, we are made sensible at once that there is one 
elass which has not been victimised by protection, but it is not the farmers. 
Blackwood deserves great credit for his pains in gathering much informa- 
tion on the subject, albeit it makes out a strong case against protection. 


THE ECONOMIST, JAN. 5, 1850. 


- FarMineStatistics—ScotLanp.—(Tothe Editorof the Economist. )—Sir, 
—As your attention will.doubtless be directed to the article in this month’s 
Blackwood’s Magazine on “ British Agriculture aud Foreign Competition,” 
which, according tothe Morning Post, “ marshals the imposing lines of figures 
on which the enemies of protection used to rely, and challenges them to com- 
bat with their.own weapons,” I send you a counter-statement of the “returns 
of produce” from a farm in one of the agricultural districts specially referred 
to, which I. have no doubt will assist you and the public to see that the 
“returns and statements” in the said article have been “cooked” for the 
occasion. The writer states :—“In order to arrive as nearly as possible at 
the state of the, case, in so far as Scottish farming is concerned, we put 
ourselves in communication with two gentlemen of the highest eminence 
in their profession. We need scarcely tell our countrymen on this side of 
the Border, that it would be difficult. to find better testimony on such a 
subject than of Messrs Watson of Keillor (Forfarshire), und Dudgeon of 
Spylaw (Roxburgshire).” Notwithstanding this assumption of autliority, 
together with the attestation to the accuracy of their statement, by twenty- 
eight well known protectionist farmers, I do not believe there is one 
Scotch farmer ina hundred that will attach the slightest importance to 
them, their fallaciousness, being evident ata glance. 

I intended to have sent you an dnalysis of them, but I think it more 
desireable that a counter-statement, drawn up on undoubted authority, 
should be placed before the public as soon as possible. For this purpose I 
put myself in “communication” with the Third Parliamentary Report on 
Agricultural Distress (465, 1836), referring-to the.evidence of Mr George 
Robertson, late of Balmanno and Thornton, near Montrose, a well-known 
farmer, farm-valuer, and agent for several estates. The. qualifications of 
that gentleman were so well known in Forfarshire and in Kincardineshire, 
that any statement from him will be received as an exposition of the 
practice at that time in au extensive district. The statement given in by 
him to the committee, is that “of a farm upon an estate under his own 
management,” on the coast side, or ¢lay district, of Kincardineshire, well 
adapted for wheat and bean husbandry, and by tile draining, for raising 
turnips ; distance from lime and market, about seven miles. To save 
space I have condensed the details, but the figures strictly accord with 
his. 
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State. or THE PRODUCE anv EXPENDITURE of a Farm or 253 ImrerniaL ACRES, CULT. 
VATED ON THE ELEVEN-SHIFT ROTATION OF CROPS. 


I.—QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCE. 





Total returns, . ‘ ‘ ° 


Acres. £8. d, 
18 A. potatoes, 25 bolls, of 504 Ib., per A., 450 bolls 
pie off for seed, servants, horses, and cattle, 350 
wh For sale, 100 at %. 40°00 
| 5 A. tares cut green for nine horses. 
2—23 Wheat, 34 bushels pera, . . . 973 qrs. 
off for seed, . , , 1] 
For sale, ° ° 86} at 45s. 194 1 3 
3—23 Beans, 34 bush. per A. , . : 973 qrs. 
off for seed, : . ‘ a. fou.) 
For sale, 86} at 30s. 129 7*6 
4—23 Barley, 38 bush. per 4., "| . - 109% qrs. 
off for seed and horses, ° . ° 15} 
For sale, 94 at 30s, 141 0 0 
8.4. clover and rye-grass, green food for hhoteed: 
523.145 4 ‘lay, 8,000 stone 
“oft for horses, . . . 1,000 
For sale, 2,000 at 8d. ‘6613 4 
6-23 Oats, 44 bush. per A., d y ° 1264 qrs. 
for seed, P 4 ° siw dd 
nine horses, . : 804— 94} 
For sale, P i 82 at 22s. 35 4 0 
7 —23 Turnips, eonsumed by cattle. 
£8 ad 
7 A. wheat, 34 bush, per A., 293 qrs. 
off for seed, 3 , 
ane For sale, 263 at 45s, 59 1 3 
16 a. barley, 38 bush. per A., 76 qrs. 
off for seed, &c., i 10 
For sale, 66 at 30s. 99 0 0 
9—23 Grass, first year. 
10—23 — ... second year. 
li—-23. Oats, 44 bush. qe As, 5 ’ > 126% qrs. 
off for seed, % P - . 14 
268 Imperial acres. For sale, 112 at 22s, 123 6 °9 
£ 6 4 
Profit on :—~ 
- 20 Cattle, fattened in summer, at 90s., 909 0 0 
16: ,.. fattened in winter on turnips and ; potatoes, at 1208, 9 0 0 
o --- » Wintered in straw yard, at 50s, . . 50 0 0 
Pigs, 15 0 0 
ilch cows, , after supplying milk for servants, &e. 45 10 0 0 
8 calves, fed for butcher, at om i De é 20 0 0 
Poultry and sundries, : . 10 0 QO 291 0 0 
1,178 14 1 
, Dwelling-house, . ° . ° 20 0 ’ 
4 Cottages, ° 6 0 0— 260 0 


. £1,204 14 1 
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11.—ExPENsE oF CULTIVATION, INCLUDING FARMER'S ALLOWANCE. 
£8 di £e8od 


One foreman, . ‘ ‘ 18 0 0 
Four ploughmen, at £12, 10s. per annum, ~ 60°00 
Two men, for cattle and other work, . ‘ ot ae HOc® 
One dairymaid, . . . . 6 0 0 
520 stone (14 Ib. y oatmeal,* 
880 ditto potatoes, . Produce. of farm. 
Allowance of milk, ° 
Beer for servants in spring and summer, 3 : 8 0 0 
Fuel and candle in bothie and stables, > ; 4 0 0 
———_ 108 0 0 
Additional labour in hoeing, reaping, a &e., : ° » Mea ss 
Furrow draining and pegrie ditches, ° . - 1610 0 
Bone manure, 3 § é > : . hn oe 
Rape dust and lime, . ° . ‘ ; , . a ee 
Clover and grass seeds, p . ° ° oe Ts 
Blacksmith, carpenter, and saddler, : ° 3 A 5 ee 
Farrier, cow-doctor, and mole and rat-catcher, A ° 4 7 6 
Wear and tear of 9 horses, valued at £270, replaced 
every twelve years, . 17: 0 0 
Old horses sold for £54, equal to an annual deduction 
of .. ’ . . . : 3 7 6 
1312 6 
Wear and tear of implements, carts, &c., valued at 
£160, renewed every ten years, less old materials, 1217 6 
Do. harness, valued at £60, ditto, . 416 0 
Do, threshing mill, valued at £140, renewed every i 
thirty years, ditto, . . 23 2 
Do. servants’ bedding, . . . P 2 0 0 
aa 21°16 8 
Annual repair of farm-buildings, threshing mill, “ned My F ‘ 44 0! 
fences, ° . ° 1210 0 
Insurance on farm-buildings and stock, . . . ‘ 3 5 0 
Parish rates, roads, and schoolmaster, ; ; ; . 315 0 
Assessed taxes, ° ’ ‘ . ‘ 3.3 0 
Sundry small disbursements, ° » ’ ° . m 4.0.0 
Farmer’s expenses at market, . » ‘ : ‘ é 810 0 
510.11 5 
Allowance for interest ian — say santas and farmer’s want 
tendence, . . wo oe 
Total against the farm ae 5 ° . , 710 11 5 
Rent, . . . . ° - , 494 2 8 
1,204.14. 1, 





The above being the details as given by Mr Robertson, it is more im- 
portant to ascertain the cost of producing each kind of produce, ineluding 
the allowance given to the farmer for the use of his capital and superin- 
tendence, aud the rent paid thereon, As eminent agriculturists are now 
agreed that each kind of produce should bear the expense proportionately, 
both facts, (the cost and the rent) can be ascertained with the greatest pre- 





* This tity of oatmeal (value about £52,) is not deducted from the produce of oats, 
evidently Sain mistake; but as the doing so would make no material change in the calculation, 
I have adhered to Mr Robertson’s pgares, | the more especially as the rent actually paid was 
£48 more than that assumed, besides omitting £26, the valuation of the house and cot- 


ae It is stated in a note, at page 230, that the rent paid was £542, instead of £494, as here 
exhibited, in consequence of a savin ‘to the tenant of at least £40 a-year by the substitution 
of sea-weed, obtained on the shore, for rape dust and bone manure. As this was a local 
advantage, "it is omitted in the state,” £40 being charged in it, that the expense of culti- 
vation may be fairly stated, 
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cision, by first dividing the total returns by the price obtained for each 
kind, and then dividing the cost of .eultivation-and the rent by those pro- 
portional numbers. . Thus divide £1178, 14s. by 


1 boll of potatoes, at 8s., gives 2946-8 

1 qr. of wheat at 45s., gives ‘ 5238 

} qr. of beans at B0s., gives » S058 : 7 

1 qr. of barley at 30s., gives ; 785°8 \. parts in £1178, lAs. 
1 qr. of oats at 22s., gives . - 10715 

1 stone of hay at 8d., gives . 385361 

Profit on cattle, &c., at £: 291, gives 4°05 


Then divide the cost of production, £710, 11s. 5d. by 


£ sd. 

29468 = 4s. 9°7d., the cost of 1 boll (504 lb.) of nas o on wn 24% 11 
523°8 = 27s. Id., ’the cost of 1 qr. of wheat 152 1l 7 
7858 =. 18s. ld., the cost of 1 qr. of beans . 3 7 | 77.19 10 
785°3 = “3 ld., the cost of 1 qr. of barley ; 4160 ,,144 13 4 
1071-5 = 13s. 3d., * the cost of 1 qr. of oats . 144 95 9 , 


35361 = 4 8d., the cost of 1 stone of ha >2000 
4:05= £175, 12s, 1d, the cost of feeding cattle, ke., 





Total charge against the farm, . « £710 11 5 





Hence if the produce had been soldat the above prices, the expense of 
cultivation would have been defrayed, and the farmer would have received 
the same amount allowed to him for interest of capital and superin- 
tendence. 

Thenas the rent, exclusive of the assumed rent of the dwelling-house 
and ¢ottages was £466, there was payable on each 


£8 4 

Qr. of wheat sold at 45s., a rent of 17s. 9d., 4 . a qrs.sold) 101 1 6 
Qr.' of beans sold at 30s., a rent of 11s. 10d., » 51 10 8 
Qr. of barley sold at 30s., a rent of 11s, 10d., . . A 160 9413 4 
Qr. of oats sold at 22s., a rent of 8s, 8d., > - bh 144 62 8 0 
Stone of hay sold at 8d., a rent of 3s. ld, . - ~2000 25 16 8 
Boll of potatoes scld at bs., a rent of 3s. id, . . 4 100 15 1 6 
Cattle, &c., £291, ‘ é . : . . . 116 8 4 
466 0 0 





There is no delusion, or rather deception, more pertinaciously affirmed, 
than that the rent obtained on a quarter of wheat is only a few shillings even 
when an average price of 60s. is obtained. The above shows as clear as 
figures ‘can make it, that when wheat sold at 45s., one of the most experi- 
enced farmers and land-valuers in Scotland concluded that 17s. 9d. was 
not too’ much to claim as rent for his employer. 

‘& similar delusion (to that on the proportion of rent'in the'price of pro- 
duce) is also perseveringly reiterated respecting the “ burdens on farmers.” 
It 4% alleged in the article on “British Agriculture and Competition,” that’ 
“British agriculture cannot maintain itself against the competition of the 
foreign grower,” that “no appliances, no energy, no high farming, can 
avail in this ruinous struggle ;’ that no possible reduction of rent would 
suffice to'enable the farmer to continue his competition,” or “to hold ‘his 
ground against the untaxed and unreciprocating foreigner.” Fortunately 
the writer has enabled us to judge of this matter for ourselves. In the 
seven estimates so “carefully prepared with the view of avoiding every 





* This proves the working to be correct. 
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kind of exaggeration,” these burdens are particularised... The crushing 
“parish and public burdens leviable upon the six farmers, including poor- 
rates,’ whose disposable produce is-estimated at £16,628, 12s., amount to 
£320, 13s., or 38s, 7d. per cent, whilst im the individual: eases they are 
as follow :— 


£ £ roe Ge 

1 Watson, Keillor, Forfarshire, on . ; 1956, burdens 50, or 51 1 per cent 
2: Dudgeon, Spylaw, Roxburghshire, on . 2015, ... 46, or 45 8 Fas 
3 » Ythsie, Aberdeenshire, on . R B52) eee Wore 85/1 i 
4 Roberton, Ladyrig, Roxburghshire, on . 2058, ... 45, or 43 8 “4 
5 Sadler, Norton, Mid-Lothian, on . 2324, ... 40, or 34.9 
6 Gibson, Woolmet, near Edinburgh, on the 

average of 7 years previous to 1846, —. 4132, ... 50, or 24 6 
7 ditto, for crop 1849, on . Z y. | ae 74,.or 45 0 il 

16,628 320, or 88 7 


When such is really the average “burdens” that press on the Scottish 
agriculturists, which is more than reimbursed to them by the’ present one 
shilling a quarter duty, the meanest capacity will readily comprehend the 
significance of Mr Cobden’s remark at Leeds, “that the less said on the 
burdens on agriculture the better,” as well as the force and truth of the 
observation of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the last session 
of parliament, “that even including those local rates, and including what 
the landholders pay of the general taxation of the country, the landed 
proprietors of this country pay a less amount of taxation in proportion to 
the local rates of this country, than any other people in Europe.”—See 
Times’ report of Mr Cobden’s Speech at Leeds. 

Tae AvuTHor oF “THe PLEA FoR THE TOTAL AND IMMEDIATE 
REPEAL OF THE Corn Laws, 1841.” 
JAN. 1, 1850. 


LETTER TO THE Epitor oF THE DUNDEE COURIER, sy Justitia. 
JAN. 22. 


Sir,—In your paper of last week, you have very judiciously inserted a letter 
stated to be a counter statement to the article in Blackwood on British and 
Foreign Competition, addressed to the Editor of the Hconomist, containing the 
“ returns of produce from a farm in one of the agricultural districts specially 
referred to,” and which the writer says, “I have no doubt will assist you 
(the Editor of the Economist) and the public (1 presume the members of the 
Manchester School,) to perceive that the returns and statements in the said 
article have been ‘cooked ” for the occasion.” He also says, “I intended to 
have sent you an analysis of the two statements, but I think it more desir- 
able that a counter statement, drawn up on undoubted authority, should be 
placed before the public as soon as possible.” He also asserts that “the 
qualifications of Mr G. Robertson were so well known in Forfarshire and in 
Kincardineshire, that any statement of his will be received as an exposition 
of the practice at that time in an extensive district,—he being a well-known 
farmer, farm-valuer,.and agent for several estates,’—the statement being 
that “ of a farm upon an estate under his own management.” | Whether the 
farm was under his management, or merely the estate, is not here so 
clearly expressed ; and he appears, from the plurality of his occupations, in 
no small degree to resemble Mr Caird and other free-trade farmers, who, 
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although they occupy farms, are not dependent thereon, and so may be con- 
sidered as rather belonging to that class who have independent incomes besides ; 
to all. of whom, along with the millionaires, free trade may be a ae 
gain, although not to home-prodacers, which farmers are. 

As a producer, and one only desirous for a moderate duty to protect latoar 
from continental competition, I feel obliged for the statement of the late Mr 
Robertson being brought forward by the “Author of a Plea for the Total and 
Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws,” as he, of course, must regard those 
returns as what the farmer is justly entitled to for the purpose of enabling 
him to carry on his business profitably to himself and the public. 

As an honest free-trader, if such there be, he cannot resile from this; and 
I, as a producer, cordially accept his terms, and trust that he, as a free-trader, 
becoming preceptorto the Manchester School, will assist in forwarding the 
views of those who wish to see realised the prices given in what he calls his 
counter statement. 

Let us now look to the farm, and the statement therewith connected ; and 
as to the latter, it is only necessary to substitute the present prices of all 
farm produce for those given therein, and, for this purpose, we will take 
those of the Edinburgh market, January 9, 1850—as given in the Scottish 
Agricultural Journal, although the average of these are always a couple of 
shillings, at least, beyond the average of Scotland. They are,—for wheat, 
L.1, 18s. 7d. 0-12ths ; barley, L.1, 0s, 10d. 8-12ths ; oats, 16s. 4d. 10-12ths ; 
beans, L,1, 5s. 7d. 10-12ths ; whereas those of the statement are,—wheat, 
L.2, 5s.; barley, L.1, 10s..; oats, L,1, 3s.; beans, L.1, 10s. ; collectively, 
L.5, 1s. 4d. and L.6, 7s. As to the potatoes, we may safely hold them as he 
states, as although the present prices be higher, the amount of produce being 
so deficient, will counterbalance any difference. His price of cattle is far 
beyond that at present, but we will only take off 20 per cent. 

As to the farm alluded to, I consider it must have been a first-rate one, 
and far above the average, but perhaps just such a one as a factor might 
select to his friend, as little extra manure appears to have been required to 
be purchased,—bone manure L.40, and rape-dust and lime L.57, being an 
extremely small quantity—and, I would venture to assert, scarcely matched 
by any in the district referred to, not excepting even Auchness, with all its 
peculiar adventitious advantages ; as in such general comparisons, the provi- 
dential failure of the potato, which acted so favourably for Mr Maculloch, 
must be left out. 

There is also no allowance made for the loss of cattle and other stock, 
which is certainly not easily accounted for ; and if the ravages of ' pleuro- 
pneumonia were now taken into account, but which iu the comparison I will 
even omit, the result. would be very unfavourable for the counter statement. 
Perhaps the salubrity of the situation might have rendered unnecessary an 
entry for losses, as the farm is situated on the coast side, or clay district of 
Kincardineshire, well adapted for wheat and bean husbandry, and, by tile- 
draining, for raising turnips. As only L.12 for furrow-draining, and L.4 
10s. for scouring ditches is charged, there appears to have been no system of 
improved high farming carried on here—a system held up by free-traders 
as the only one that will now pay. Hence this farm must be a very peculiar 
one, similar to Auchness, haying within itself everything necessary for 
fertilit 
With all these natural advantages, let us now look at the statement under 
present prices, those given above, taking the produce sold from your paper 
of last week, with the prices also therein given, and comparing both together, 
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the result will be seen to be in accordance bebe ay those which it. is saapenie to 
refute. 


Produce and Prices of 1836. Mit Prices with Produce of 1886. 
Wheat, . 86} at 45s. = £194 1° 3 at 7 7d, = £166 8 93: 
Beans, » 86 30s. 129. 7:6 36 7d. 110 4 of 
Barley, . 94 30s. 141 0 0 94 Oe 10d, 93156. 0 
Oats, . 32 22s, 35 4 0 32 16s, 4d, 26 2 4 
Wheat, . 264 45s, 59 1 3 26} 38s. 7d. 51. 2 5% 
Barley, 66 30s, 99 0.0 66 20s, 10d, 68.15 0 
Oats, . . 112 22s. 1238 6 9 128 16s, 4d, 919 4. 
Potatoes, ra ak ete 40 0 0 40 0 0° 
Grass sold, ORT ag 66 13 4 66 18 64 
Cattley 5s « « «2910.0 Deduct off.20 per cent, 232 16.0. . 

£1178 14 1 £947 9° 2 
Loss under free trade, 231 4 11 
£1178 14 1 


From this it will be observed that, when the prices of free trade are sub- 
stituted for those under protection, as given in the counter statement, the 
result.is similar to those which the “ Author of a Plea for the Total and 
Immediate, Repeal of the Corn Laws” characterises as cooked. Not only is 
the whole income or interest of L.200, on a capital of L.1630, swamped, 
but L.31 4s..11d. will necessarily fall to be deducted from the rental of 
L,494, 2s. 8d., thus leaving the sum of L.462, 17s. 9d. to be divided betwixt 
the landlord and tenant, in the most agreeable manner possible; and with 
L.26 off a house rent, which no farmer should be charged for, there will 
only be L.436, 17s. 9d. to cover the allowance given to the farmer for the 
use of his capital and superintendence, and to pay the rent, and, allowing 
the interest of L.200 for the former, there will be for the latter L.236, 17s. 9d. 
What will those landlords who do not wish to let down rents say to, this ; 
it being exactly what the two statements referred to made out, so that this 
may be added to the number, as showing the folly of free trade, instead of 
being favourable, as was supposed. The Evening Mail, now seeing that 
such agricultural statistics are against free trade, tries to evade them by 
saying (January 15,) “We do not think they afford sufficient data for a 
public controversy ;” also, “ when a man draws up a vast, array of figures 
and palms them on the public for a political purpose, he should not object. to 
any reasonable amount of public examination.” And what farmer does ? 
Not one ; even when the examination is conducted by “The Author of a 
Plea for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1841.” He 
fears it not, as his position is founded on “ facts,” and not speculation, which 
the same paper formerly allowed farmers to be the proper judgesof. Sucha 
mode of backing out as this, is mean and contemptible, and unworthy of a 
paper of any standing, and certainly much more so of one that wishes to be 
the guide of all. Verily, the editor of the Evening Mail seems to be hard 
pushed, with “all the calculations and counter calculations discharged on 
their heads,” and under such pressure appears to be getting not a. little 
-peevish and fretful—a sign, no doubt, the physician will allow, of a healthy 
reaction in the patient—a symptom of happier days. When one sees that 
statements founded on facts are against them, honesty demands that such 
should at once have due weight given them, and not be attempted to. be con- 
cealed by sophistry, or escaped from by wishing others to refrain from stat- 
ing and speaking out the truth. Such, surely, is “arrant nonsense. It. is 
worse than nonsense—it is contrary to the evidence of our senses, and may 
be something, like blasphemy also.” In the same journal it is asked, “In 
-what respect is cultivation now less profitable than it was a hundred years 
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ago? In what respect is it more expensive, more hampered, more burdened, 
than it was in the days of Adam Smith?” The above statement, by the 
author of “ A Plea for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws,” 
will sufficiently show that to any unprejudiced mind, being only in accor- 
dance with the two others referred to in his letter to the Eeonomist, the organ 
of the Manchester school. > 

There is another paragraph in the same paper to which we must direct 
attention—‘*‘ Champagne is manufactured in Paris much better. than in 
London, so, of course, we should advise a London wine-merchant to import it, 
instead of attempting to compete with the foreigner. To every other trade 
the same advice will now be given, and amongst. those to the trade of the 
farmer. If he cannot farm with profit, he may let it alone.” 

Under such a system, merchants may prosper for a time, but what is to 
become of our own producers, the industry of our country, the poor man’s 
capital, and the national wealth? Is such to be sent abroad on every occasion 
when the article is to be got cheaper, and thus become nationally dependant 
upon the foreigner for our very existence. Where is the gold to come from 
to pay for all this, as well as support our labourers at home in idleness? 

As to the burdens payable by the farmer. and referred to in the letter 
to the Economist, it must be at once observed, and what would the millionaires 
say to such a principle of taxation, that his calculations are really cooked 
for the occasion? The percentage—about two-and-a-half—being taken as 
over the whole returns from the produce of the farm, instead of the profit of 
the tenant or interest of capital, upon which all rates are-charged, and from 
which alone they can come. 

This is such an oversight in the cookery, only to be accounted for in the 
haste of a person unacquainted with what he took in hand, could be guilty 
of, and only matched by the reverse cookery of the Evening Mail, December 
31. Assuming the income of the tenant to have only been what the Evening 
Mail states—L.106—is a burden of L.50 upon such 60 trifling an affair as 
free-traders and Cobden, at Leeds, would wish to make out, and assert “that 
the less said on the burdens of agriculture the better ?” 

But, looking at it in its true light, to the L.106, the tenant’s income of the 
Evening Mail, must be added the greater part of the interest included in the 
returns, excepting as much will cover the implements of husbandry, and 
these together may be assumed to amount to L.400.| But even upon this, 
L.50 is no small burden, and which a farmer need not fear to make public. 

The significance of Mr Cobden’s remark at Leeds, “ the less said about the 
burdens on agriculture the better,” may have been intended to serve a two- 
fold purpose, as he, I doubt not, knowing the weakness of his case, might be 
afraid lest some weak one in tlie free-trade school should commit - himself 
and party, as the author of the “Plea for the Total and Immediate Repeal 
of the Corn Laws” apparently has done. 

The known reality of the burdens and disadvantages under which British 
agriculture labours, when compared with foreign agriculture, is so self- 
evident, and may be the cause of Cobden and other free-traders wishing 
farmers to be quiet on the subject, and hence his “ unadorned” threatening 
and blustering time-serving orations, as nothing else will avail or suit his 
purpose ; this being, I presume, a part of the moral means of free-traders, 
practically perhaps exhibited on a late occasion at Stafford, requiring to be 
dealt with similar to the Dolly’s Brae affair. Such may be the moral means 
in practice, which will frighten government into the arrangements of the 
Manchester school, to be more fully developed at the next general election. 

It might be as well, for the information of the impracticable, but theore- 
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tical and presumptuous free-trade farming advisérs, to state that they, in- 
tentionally, it may be, always fix upon wheat as that crop’ which alone will 
pay the farmer, and upon which he depends for the paying of his rent ‘and 
other expenses, forgetting that no land in Britain, whatever Mr Huxtable 
may say to the eontrary, will: grow wheat, year after year successively, 
even with the addition of 63 Ib. of ammonia per acre, at 6d. per lb. The 
natural virgin vigour of the soil’ will soon become exhausted under such 
treatment, even although the straw is restored, the inorganic matter of the 
grain being carried off—whilst the physical and molecular condition of the 
soil is deranged, unfitting it for profitable culture. Such a system is at 
complete variance with the mixed husbandry founded. on a judicious rotation 
of crops, the refuse of the one becoming the food of its successor. Such 
farming looks well, upon paper, and may be theoretical; but in practice 
much more manure must be applied than chemical analysis. says a plant 
requires,—as in the excrements of vegetables, as, well-as. animals, a good 
deal of what enters into. their composition may be found; and for heavy 
crops,.as well. as: good animals, the necessary food must not be weighed by 
scales, according to the analysis of the subject, and no more given, I fear 
this Gamaliel of free trade, as he is.termed in the Hvening Mail, will get 
few disciples from the practical class, although from the theoretical his 
admirers may be more numerous. 

Hence there must be grown other kinds of grain and produce, upon which 
the farmer depends equally with wheat ; and in-Scotland more particularly 
so, where theeffects of free trade will tell most severely upon the poorer districts, 
and those least able to-bear it, as the Highlands and Isles, Indeed such 
must be a check to all further improvement. in such localities ; and conse- 
quently poverty, arising from want. of employment, must necessarily follow. 

This: delusion of theoretical farmers allowing themselves; to be carried 
away with the price of wheat alone is clearly seen in the use the author of 
the Plea for Free Trade has made of the returns of the late Mr Robertson. , 

Whilst his wheat is-at 45s., his barley and oats are 30s. and 22s. respectively, 
which enabled the farmer in 1836 to bear up under the then pressure ; the 
three quarters of wheat, barley, and oats being then 97s., whereas, by’ the 
average of the present Edinburgh prices, they are only 75s. 9d.'; but the ~ 
average of the country, and the prices at Montrose, or the fiars of the county, 
will be nearer 70s.—a difference more than equal to the income or interest 
allowed the farmer in the counter statement.. 

The great cry of the day is, to grow wheat at 5s. a.bushel. With other 
farm produée, as cattle and grain, &c., at prices to cover the lowness of the 
price of the wheat, as in 1836, such is not at all impossible ; but with present 
prices, and anything like present rents, it is utterly impossible. 

The present rent must just be apportioned betwixt the tenant and proprie- 
tor, as the labourer can really suffer little diminution ; and this will be self- 
evident from the above returns, given: to the world by the author of a Plea 
for the Immediate and Total Repeal of the Corn Laws, as well as from the 
two he refers to,—so that the present’ free trade just comes to this—a divi- 
sion of the present rent betwixt. the proprietor and tenant, whatever free- 
trade proprietors. may say to the contrary. Under such a system; what is 
to ‘become of the servants and those in the employ of the proprietors, and | 
how will such affect the retail trades and home trade of our country, arid the 
inerease of poverty, idleness, and poor rates? These questions require 
serious consideration, and are not so lightly treated as free-traders would 
wish them to be. Surely the temporary prosperity—for under such cireum- 
stances temporaty it can only be—of the millowner, and speculator, and 
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millionaires, is dear-bought at such a sacrifice to other owners of property 
and the deluded industrious labourers of our land. 

Farmers are again blamed for not having a sufficiency of capital for carry- 
ing on their trade successfully, they being the parties against whom every 
hand is turned ; but I presume this applies equally, if not with far more 
effect, to any other interest besides, as well as theirs. Indeed, the desire to 
be rich, which shows the want of capital, is the root of all the present evil ; 
and the speculators or gamblers amongst the manufacturing interest show 
the bad effects of this from day to day, in the failure of many of their num- 
ber who had been carrying on trade beyond their means—so that here the 
want of capital is the great evil, or, perhaps, the want of contentment ; 
indeed, a committee of the House of Commons, composed of Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr Cobden, Mr D’Israeli, &c., although they differed in other points, were 
unanimous in this—“that the principal cause of commercial distress was, 
that persons conducted commercial affairs without capital.” (See Mr 
D'Israeli’s speech at Great Marlow, Hvening Mail, Jan. 9.) This foolish ery 
about the want of capital with the farming interest, not to mention that of 
the want of skill, should at once cease—at any rate, so far as commercial 
free-traders are concerned, who can start a mill and carry on business on 
bills with almost no capital. 

So far as the land is concerned, proprietors can come forward with the 
necessary capital for permanent improvements, as they can give security 
over their properties for such; and such a security as scarcely any other 
interest can give, and in no way make themselves entitled to the appellation 
of paupers, as the Evening Mail would caricature such a position. To this 
they ought to turn their attention whenever the prices will enable the tenant 
to pay the additional rent to meet the interest of such loans, Such outlay 
the prices of 1836 may meet, but those of the present time will not ; and to 
secure a paying price should be the aim of all who have sincerely the good 
of their country at heart, and not their own selfish ends. 

What are we to do with the poor of our land, more particularly when a 
crisis oveurs in our commercial affairs ? and occur it will, seeing we have no new 
available resources of labour to fall back upon, as America ; therefore nothing 
is left us but to keep in fall employ, so far as the improvement of our own 
country will supply, every source of labour, which is the poor man’s capital 
and the country’s wealth. 

If protective duties can secure this, they should at once be resurted to; 
hitherto it has done it, and now it does not, and the unnecessary jarring 
betwixt the different interests of our country which has caused this should 
at once cease; and if a small protective duty will give prosperity to any 
interest, such ought to be given, for the sake of the labour bestowed ‘wpon 
such an interest, so far as it is peculiarly situated, with regard to ‘those 
engaged in the same occupation with whom they are brought into compe- 
tition ; and with respect to agriculture, all that is required is a mere trifling 
duty, to meet the difference of the cost of labour bestowed on land here to 
produce the same returns from what it is elsewhere. 

For such a ‘purpose, 5s. ‘a quarter upon all kinds of grain would suffice; 
and looking at the returns by the author of the Plea for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, 1841, it will be perceived that this is even under what would be 
required to bring up the present prices to those of 1836, which, I presume, 
he must regard as what should be a fair retarn, he having taken ‘them to 
found his counter statement upon. This small duty would, in no perceptible 
way, interfere with the foreign demand for our manufactures, however much 
croaking there might be from the master manufacturers belonging to that 
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class, and I feel certain that no disgraceful proceedings, as lately occurred 
at Stafford, would take place, to lower the character of our labourers, unless 
there were other more Wesigning minds behind the scenes who may foment 
such, so that, through fear, might be accomplished what true moral means 
would shrink from doing—thus laying the foundation for future anarchy 
and: democracy. Surely a tendeney, even to such a state of things, ought 
not to exist unchecked ; and those who engage in such, or decline to check 
it, when it does occur, as happened lately at Stafford, haye much to answer 
for to their country, if not to the laws of the land. ’Tis said property has 
its duties as well as its rights ; so has every public or priyate situation of life, 
more or less—and, perhaps, magistrates more than any, they being a terror 
to evil-doers and a protection to such as do well, and that without respeot 
of persons,—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant,—J ustit14, 


ECONOMIST, JAn. 12, 1850. 


AGRICULTURAL BALANCE-SuEETs.—The melancholy exhibition of far- 
mers of repute testifying to their own utter ineapacity and entire hopeless- 
ness, is no new device on the part of those who seek to keep up artificial or 
monopoly prices of agricultural produce in this country. It hag been 
resorted to before every one of the many agricultural distress committees 
of past years. The protectionists have just played their great card in this 
suit, in an article in Blackwood’s Magazine, on “ British Agriculture and 
Foreign Competition.” Mr Sheriff Alison having been retained to do the 
argument and declamation, and turn the carefully selected and prepared 
farming statistics to the best party account, there can be no question that 
his practised pen has made of the ease all that it is capable of. And what 
a sorry case, even with all'that advantage, it is. In the article itself there 
is nothing remarkable. There are the old protectionist falsifications of 
facts and figures. An accidental transaction is assumed, and commented 
upon as indicating the regular course of business ; the price somebody has 
said grain can be bought at in some rude and inland district is taken as the 
truer measure of foreign competition than the quoted price at the ports from 
which all the grain of those districts is shipped ; and all sorts of wild 
prophecies of what will be done—but never has been done—are hazarded 
with the most reckless want of knowledge or disregard of real business in 
connexion with the trade in grain. To notice such and similar points in 
the article in question would be both useless and tiresome, it would be 
slaying the slain ; it would be laying the ghost of those protectionist argu- 
ments and assertions, which have been dead and buried for the last four 
years. The conclusions assumed to be arrived at are, that “with a con- 
tinuance of present prices, and under existing burdens,” agriculture cannot 
be carried on in Britain at a reasonable profit to the farmer, that no rent 
ean be-paid for land, and that landlords will take their farms into their 
own occupation ; though, in the heat of his imaginative declamation, the 
writer forgets to tell us whence they are to derive the capital for farming 
them. Take for instance Sir David Baird, who appears amongst the pro- 
tectionist landowners at Haddington, and let any one go through his park, 
note its rushy swamps and dilapidated gates and fences, and say what 
would be his prospects with all his farms in his own hands. Such puerile 
nonsense as composes the staple of this article is really beneath notice. 
What has given it prominence is the insertion of sundry balance-sheets of 
farming expenditure and produce by some farmers of respectability in 
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various Scotch counties. These statements, as made by practical men, are 
worth examining. Messrs Watson of Keillor, Forfarshire, and Dudgeon of 
Spylaw, Roxburghshire, are the two chief selected witnesses of the protec- 
tionists. We should scarcely have required the testimony of respectable 
local correspondents, which we have received, to be assured that both gentle- 
men have long been well known for their protectionist opinions ; and: 
amongst the twenty-eight other Scotch farmers who are called to vouch 
the accuracy of Messrs Watson and Dudgeon’s statements, there is not a 
man who has not been long committed to the same opinions. We should 
lay no great stress on this, had the two gentlemen given abstracts of the 
accounts of their own farms, instead of which we find them offering hypo- 
thetical cases, which may or not be fair general estimates of produce and 
expenditure in their respective localities, but which labour under the 
inherent infirmity of being prepared for a purpose, and with a view to arrive 
at foregone conclusions. Still, taking them for what they are worth, let 
us see whether they really substantiate the protectionist case. Mr Watson’s 
statement is supposed to be “Returns of produce from a 500-acre farm in 
Strathmore, county Forfar, on a five-shift rotation of crops, with an 
improved stock of cattle and sheep, on an average of years previous to free 
trade in corn, cattle, &e. ; and comparative statement of what may be cal- 
culated upon as the returns from the same farm under the present legis- 
lative measures affecting British agriculture.” The following are the 
assumed outgoings and returns :— 


Rent of the farm, as fixed for nineteen years, npenaping former average aie of 





corn and cattle, &c., . 0 0 
Invested capital of £6 per acre at ‘entry, £3000, Interest upon this sum at 

rate of 10 per cent, “ 300 0 0 
Floating ye jove of £4 per acre, £2000, Interest thereon 5 per cent, ° 100 0 0 
Exp gement, wages, tradesmen’s accounts, insurances, grass-seeds, 

* ily at the rate of 20s. per acre perannum, . , ‘ 500 0 0 
Annual loss by casualties on Jive-stock by disease and accidents, > . 100 0 0 
Public burdens leviable upon the farmer, including poor-rates, . * 50 0 0 

Sum chargeable against the farm annually, . o., £1850 .9..0 
To meet this sum there is the produce of 200 acres of corn crop, and the 
profits on live-stock, (the whole grass and green crop being con- 
sumed on the farm.) 
Bushels. 
100 acres of oats, producing 48 bushels per acre, 4800 
Off for servants, horses, seed, &c., . 2400 
Leaves disposable oats, > . 2400 at3s., £360 0 0 
40 acres of spring oe, producing 32 R baeale per 
acre, 1280 
Off for seed, ° : ; 160 
Disposable wheat, . . . 1120 at 7s, 392 0 0 
60 acres of barley, producing 42 bushels per “ 2520 
Off for seed and horses, &c., 500 
Disposable barley, . ; ; 2020 at 4s, 404 0 0 
£1156 0 0 
Profits from live-stock, fed upon 200 acres er and 100 acres 
green crop, 800 0 0 
Total returns, a ‘ ‘ ———— 1956 0 0 


Leaving annually to the farmer, for his skill and oer c over interest of 
capital employed, a sum of : . ‘ : x £106 0 0 
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Now the obvious remark on this statement is, that 48 bushels of oats, 32 
of wheat, and 42 of barley per acre, form a very moderate produce on land 
held under lease, and upon which L.10 of capital per acre is employed, 
unless the land be of very inferior quality ; but that is excluded by the fact; 
that the rent amounts to 32s. per acre, An annual loss of L.100 on such a 
farm for casualties on live-stock by disease and accidents, would seem also 
to be quite preposterous, and assuredly indicates peculiarly bad luck or bad 
management, usually not far from synonymous terms. Not enough of 
detail is given to offer any opinion on the system which has been assumed to 
produce such results; but when we find that the gross saleable produce 
scarcely amounts to two and a-half times the rent, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion, that, had the suppositious balance-sheet represented real 
transactions, the rent must have been greatly too high, or the cultivation 
much too low. The key to this balance-sheet we suspect to be this:—Mr Wat- 
son has looked around him, taken an average of the produce of all kinds of 
farms, and from thence framed his estimate of acreable produce, while he 
has taken his estimate of expenses, capital, and so forth, from some of the 
better-managed farms of the district. All that can be said about his 
balance-sheet is, that if such had been real results from Scotch farming, the 
Scotch farmers would not have deserved, and assuredly would not have 
attained, the reputation they, as we believe deservedly, possess. If it is to 
be understood that any considerable proportion of the “ L.6 per acre 
invested at entry” consists of money expended in draining—and it is likely 
full one-half would be explained as having been thus applied—then the 
ease resolves itself into one of low farming from deficient capital, for the 
draining is not properly the tenant’s business, and, at all events, the cost 
ought not to be charged as farming capital. Where a tenant takes land 
which requires draining, he must treat that as a permanent improvement, 
for which he must provide capital beyond that which the routine of the 
farm requires. Apart from any question of free trade or monopoly prices, 
but simply comparing the capital with the produce, and the rent with the 
gross sales, and taking the tenant to bea competent farmer, we should say, 
had the case been a real one, that Mr Watson proves the rent to be most 
exorbitant, and the bargain entered into by the tenant a most improvident 
one. Such instances cannot form the foundation. of a claim for special pro- 
tection to owners and occupiers at the expense of the rest of the community. 
Such erroneous calculations and ill-advised bargains—if they exist at all, for 
certainly Mr Watson’s balance-sheet is no evidence that they do—ean only be 
set right and adjusted by arrangement between the parties. 

Let us turn now to the assumed comparative statement of returns under 
free trade, which is this :— 


Convert the above disposable produce into money at the present prices, or 
rather at what may be fairly calculated, ypon for future seasons, under a 


(be ew of free trade, and the following is the result :— 
2400 bushels of oats, at 23. per bushel, . : : £240 0 0 
1120... of wheat, at 5s. per ditto, . d . 280 0 0 
2020... of barley, at 2s. 9d, per ditto, ‘ ‘ 277 15 90 
£797 15 90 
Live stock (as above £800) less 20 per cent on former 
prices, leaves ‘ ; ° ‘ 640 0 0 
Net return, . ‘ : P £1437 15 0 
Sum chargeable as above against the 
farm, P : ‘ - 1850 0 0 
Leaving the farmer minus, for rent, capital, and ex- 
penses of management, , ° , £412 5 0 £412 5 0 





Total loss annually incurred by difference in 
price occasioned by free trade . : » £518 5 0 
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And, first of all, let us remind the reader of the real and recorded transac- 
tions which have been cited in our columns, leading to an almost irresistible 
conclusion that average prices will, year by year, be higher by substantial 
amounts than the prices of this winter, which Mr Watson has taken as his 
data for all future returns. Indeed, it must be remarked that he only 
obtained his high average protection price of 7s. a bushel for wheat through 
the high price of 1847, when the average, as quoted by the reviewer, was 
60s. 9d. per quarter; the averages of the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, as quoted 
by the same authority, were respectively 50s. 1d., 51s, 3d., and 50s. 10d. a 
quarter. The price of 1847 was confessedly exceptional ; while during seve- 
ral of the last seven years, barley and oats bore exorbitant prices, from the 
scanty produce of those crops in the south of England. 

While, therefore, prices are assumed, which, so far as future events can be 
estimated, are certainly too low, prices before the repeal of the corn laws are 
strained to an extent they will not fairly bear. So much for the prices 
assumed. But the most startling item of the prospective balanee-sheet 
is, that the total sum chargeable against the farm is assumed to amount 
to precisely the same round sum of L.1850 under a system of steady low 
ptices, as under one under which prices have been occasionally very high. 
Now assuredly the L.500, stated as expenses of management, would under- 
go°a cotsiderable reduction, should prices continue as they are assumed 
to do at préesent rates. Then, instead of a deduction of 20 per cent from 
the profits of stock in consequence of low prices of grain, there should 
have been an addition of that amount at the least. The amount of expenses 
of management, stated at 20s. per acre, is too low to leave much room for the 
purchase of artificial food for feeding stock, or of extra mauure ; and the low 
acreable produce seems to indicate that no such outlays, indispensable to good 
husbandry, are included in the transactions represented by Mr Watson’s ima- 
ginary balance-sheet. But we know that the best farmers of the Lothians— 
the men who have really given that district its high character—often expend 
as much as 20s. an acre, year by year, for oilcake and other feeding-stuffs, and 
extra manure. In particular, linseed cake forms a Jarge item of outlay on 
most well managed Scotch farms, and had Mr Watson or Mr Dudgeon 
thought it convenient to have given their own balance-sheets, we should have 
probably found a large item of expenditure under that head. Now we have 
before us a letter from a most respectable seed-dealer and agent in Mark 
Lane, drawn forth by an incidental remark we made last week on the quoted 
price of oilcake, in which he says—“ I can assure you, London manufactured 
linseed cakes can be bought from the mills at L.7 to L.7, 7s. per ton, 
and a lower price has not existed for many years;” and foreign caké is 
from L.5, 10s. to L.6, 10s. Now this sort of food has lately been as high as 
L.11 to L.12 per ton, and has seldom been lower than about L.10 per ton 
during the period to which Mr Watson’s balance-sheet refers. And many 
other feeding-stuffs may be bought at low prices; so that on the Scotch 
farms, where they always have a superabundanee rather than otherwise of 
straw and turnips, an immense advantage has ‘been gained by the power to 
obtain corn and cake at low rates. More beasts may be reared or fed by a 
very moderate addition of corn or cake to the turnips and straw, and the 
manure made will be greatly improved in fertilising power. This will soon 
tell in the production of better acreable returns than Mr Watson has 
thought fit to attribute to his brother agriculturists. There is no difference 
of any importance to note in the other balance-slieets, all being framed on 
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the same model—one obviously made to order—and all are open to very 
similar remarks. One of the vouchers, however, Mr James Roberton, 
(Ladyrig,) in reference to the item for profit on grass and live-stock, 
observes—* While, therefore, the butcher-market may be very high, the 
feeder may not necessarily be well paid ; and hence, in making up returns 
under this head, a correct average is not easily ascertained.” It perhaps 
did not oecur to this gentleman, that the converse of his proposition might 
be equally true, and that when the meat-market is low, feeders may yet 
make good profits, and to that end nothing is so likely to contribute as low 
prices of grain, and a well employed population. 

As regards the protectionist balance-sheet, we think every unprejudiced 
person will admit—taking it as if it were true—that it proves undeniably 
one of two things—either that the cultivation is defective, particularly in 
respect of manure of the best quality, and that therefore free trade in 
grain, by giving aceess to cheap feeding stuffs, will greatly benefit the 
farmer ; or otherwise that the rent has been serewed up by protection to a 
most exorbitant rate. Whether that affords any ground for appeals to par- 
liament for renewed protection, we leave to calmer minds and clearer heads 
than the writer in Blackwood. We had intended to notice some English 
balance-sheets which have been put forth, but we must for the present 
postpone that part of the subject. 


STATEMENT of Mr WATSON with reference to the above Article in the 


‘6 Economist.” 














‘“* The Economist remarks, upon my 
statement, that 48 bushels of oats, 32 
of (spring). wheat, and 42 of barley 
per acre, is a very moderate produce 
upon land rented at 32s. per acre, and 
that £100 to meet the annual loss on 
live stock is preposterous, indicating 
peculiar bad luck or bad management. 

‘* As to the first, I fearlessly assert 
that the quantities per acre given in 
the statement are a full average for 
land in Forfarshire, rented at 32s. per 
acre on an improving lease ; and will 
be found to exceed the acreable pro- 
duce of any arable parish or district of 
the county, and only applicable to the 
best cultivated farms. The staple 
produce being—as may be inferred by 
the rotation of crops—barley, oats, 
and green crop. 

** Compare these averages with Peel’s 
and Cobden’s returns on their English 
estates, at 18 and 20 bushels per acre, 
and they will look more like high farm- 
ing than bad management. ‘The aver- 
age prices in the following statement, 
previous to free trade incorn, are taken 
from Parliamentary returns of the 
prices of corn obtained for many years 
prior to free trade. But I have only 
taken the prices from 1828 to 1846 in- 
clusive, in order to obtain precisely the 
prices received from the passing of 


the act of 1828 to 1846, leaving out 
the famine prices of 1847 and after- 
wards, and which period just embraces 
one of nineteen years, the ordinary 
duration of a lease in Scotland. 


1828 ‘ . 60. 5 
1829 ‘ > 66 3 
1830 . . 64 3 
1881 ' ° 66 4 
1832 ‘ A 58 8 
1833 ’ ’ 52 11 
1834 , ; 46 2 
1835 A ° 89 4 
1836 ° - 48 6 
1837 ° : 55 10 
1838 . : 64 7 
1839 . . 76 8 
1840 < , 66 4 
184] . . 64 4 
1842 ‘ > 57 3 
1843 . » 50 1 
1844 > , 51 3 
1845 ‘ p 50 10 
1846 2 54 8 


“It is a rather singular coincidence 
that the very number of the Econo- 
mist which contains the strictures on 
my statement, and which broadly 
avers that the prices prior to free 
trade are taken by me at too high a 
rate, to make out my case, affords me 
the opportunity of comparing my fi- 
gures with those of a Parliamentary 
Return, No. 443, which I have done, 
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and find them identical. The average 
price of wheat in this return is the 
same as I have adopted for nineteen 
years, namely, 57s. 3d. the quarter, 
which is rather more than 7s. the 
bushel, and the other kinds of grain 
are in the same proportion. 

“The prices, as stated by me-before 
the repeal of the corn laws, I took 
from actual sales; those assumed 
for the future, are above present 
prices, and, in the opinion of the best 
informed corn-merchants, above what 
can be expected in future. The rent, 
32s. per acre, was considered a very 
moderate rent for good turnip-soils ia 
Seotland. After draining and other 
permanent improvements are effected, 
whether by the capital of,the tenants, 
which in most farms has been the 
case, or if by thelandlord, 10s. peracre 
more would be no unreasonabie addi- 
tion ; this would in no material de- 
gree alter the results and conclusions 
in the statement. 

‘2d. The sum of £100, stated for 
annual loss by casualties, disease, and 
accident on Jive-stock, will be found, 
since the introduction of foreign dis- 
ease amongst cattle and sheep, to be 
understated, both from actual experi- 
ence as well as by reference to the 
terms on which the Cattle Assurance 
Company will charge for insuring the 
stock on a 500-acre farm, taking the 
valueof the live-stock on sucha farm at 
avery moderate computation. Theex- 
perience of many a Forfarshire tenant 
can attest that, during the last few 
years, £100 would not annually have 
met half this loss. Nor is the disease 
yet less prevalent. in taking into ac- 
count the use of foreign food (oileake, 
&c.,) quoted by the Economist as 
forming an item in the profit side of 
the farmer’s account, it must be kept 
in view that these extraneous articles, 
for the purposes of fattening, as well 
as manures for producing extra crops 
of corn, are now become matters of 
speculation, which every prudent far- 
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mer will weigh well before he enter 
into them at the present.state ef corn 
and cattle markets. The following 
facts on this subject are worth a great 
deal of speculative eer 

‘ist. Asto cattle-feeding. In Feb- 
ruary 1849, I was offered for 20 fat 
cattle in my own yard, £18, 10s. a 
head. I-+efused this price, calculat- 
ing on chances of a rise on price of 
meat, in consequence of the crop of 
turnip in this country being then 
nearly exhausted. The cattle were 
put upon oilcake, of which they con- 
sumed 2 tons, at £11 per ton, with 
plenty of bruised corn and hay from 
the farm, and sent to Smithfield mar- 
ket in the Jast week of April, being 
then very fat, They were sold, in con- 
sequence of a great fall in the market, 
after deducting expenses, at £16, 10s., 
thus incurring a loss of £2 each, besides 
all the keep on cake, &c., leaving me 
only the value of their manure. 

‘“‘ 2d. Extra manuring has become 
also a dangerous speculation, as the 
following experiment shows :—4 cwt. 
of Peruvian guano per acre, were ap- 
plied to a field of oats—cost of guano 
£10 per ton, or at the rate of £2 per 
acre. It was found,’ by this experi- 
ment, that 12 bushels per aere was 
the additional quantity of oats pro- 
duced on the portion of land where 
guano was applied. ‘The value of oats 
is now 2s. per bushel; so that the loss, 
by using guano in this case, will be 
16s. per acre, allowing the additional 
straw for harvesting, threshing, and 
taking to market; while, if the sea- 
son had been moist, a risk would have 
been also run that this extra manure 
would have raised an over produc- 
tion of straw, and caused loss by the 
crop falling down on the ground be- 
fore ripening,—experience having 
proved, that there is a limit to the 
extent to which land in good heart, 
that has long been under a regular 
rotation of crops, can be stimulated 
to extra cropping.” 


LETTER FROM MR DUDGEON. 


(To the Editor of the Kelso Chronicle.)\—Si1r,—I had resolved not to 
be tempted into any refutation of the trifling, cavilling, and irrelevant 
objections to the Zstimate furnished by me to assist in the triumphant 
article, entitled “ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition, in the last 
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number of Blackwood’s ‘Magazine, satisfied that a statement so unchal- 
lengeably authenticated, and so well corroborated by so many men of 
undoubted eminence, and of experimental knowledge of Scotch farming,: 
might well be left to stand without any further support or explanation. 
But as you have been pleased, Mr Editor, in your notice of the above 
article, in your last number, to bring my name so conspicuously before your 
readers, as I have no doubt, to lead them to think that I alone am not only 
responsible for all that paper contains, but that, unless refuted and denied, 
that I must be held as admitting your gratuitous asswmptions, and as acqui- 
escing in the peryerted form in which you have put the matter, in order to 
arrive at the “ cheering” conclusion to which you affect to believe it leads, 
I therefore feel compelled to request you to allow me room for the following 
remarks. 

Personally, you have treated me with all courtesy, and have been polite 
enough to award me more than my deserts. Sure I am, also, you do no 
more than justice to the gentlemen upon whose authority the primary 
statements in Blackwood are made to rest, when you say “ you have the 
fullest reliance on what these gentlemen state on their own true belief.” 
Now I venture to say there has not been one figure set down which did not 
rest explicity on their own true belief, but what was not checked and corro- 
borated by reference to their own experience. Other statements than 
those which have been published I had an opportunity of seeing, and, not- 
withstanding the variety of forms in which they had been made out, I was 
surprised, as well as gratified, by the agreement in every essential particu- 
lar which they manifested. 

There is no mystery or the least difficulty in the matter, when fairly put. 
It is indeed “a momentous question,” and must, ina very short time now, 
force itself upon the consideration of the country free of all party and nar- 
row class considerations. It may suit in party discussion to tell us, as you 
have repeated, following in the wake of your great leader, the Times, that, 
with reference to the statements under discussion, the farmers seem to have 
been victimised under protection, and “that they had only in the way of 
profit, upon thousands expended under the high-pressure system, nomore than 
many a clerk’s salary ;” and anon, with all consistency, immediately add 
that “ Mr Dudgeon’s profits seem to have been no insignificant sum—cheer- 
ing to both landlords and labourers;” and that doubtless Mr Dudgeon, and 
other farmers so situated, will continue to pay, without grumbling, the 
stipulated rents for the remainder of their leases, and give employment to 
labourers at good wages, &e, Here this pittance under protection—this 
clerk’s salary—is all at once, to suit a purpose, held to represent remunera- 
tion sufficient to induce “ men of capital to take land, although they should 
not have the prospect of making such a percentage as Mr Dudgeon !” and 
you add—* Indeed, a great reduction of rent would not be required to give 
a fair percentage, even at such prices as Mr Dudgeon is warranted in assum- 
ing under free trade.” 

Now, Mr Editor, while I thank you for this admission, which belies the 
conclusion to which you, following the other great free-trade papers, have 
arrived, as to the disastrous working of protection, as respects tenants’ pro- 
fits, I beg to correct the enormous error into which you have fallen, in set- 
ting down the sum there alluded to as the profit under free trade. It is, 
—unfortunately for your argument, however—the remuneration under pro- 
tection you have pointed to as affording so much inducement to the employ- 
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ment of labour, and to lure men of capital to take land. For how stands 
the matter in the magazine? I beg you will allow me to repeat the whole, 
in so far as necessary, that there may be no mistake. 


The statement, you will recollect, gave the liabilities in rent, expenses, 
&c.. to be met, as. “ ; “4 i > £1770 0 96 
To meet this sum, there is the produce of 200 acres of grain, in each year, 
distributed as follows :— 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
100 Oats, at 48 per acre— 4800. Off seed, horses, and servants, 2420 
60 Wheat, at 33 per acre—1980, Off seed, é l ‘ 180 
40 Barley, at 40 per acre—1600, Off seed, servants, . f 210 
Remain disposable, at the prices warranted by the rates, as is proved, under 


protection :— 


Bush. 
2380 Oats, at 3s., ‘ > ‘ £357 0 0 
1800 Wheat, at 7s., ‘ $ . 630 0 0 
1390 Barley, at. 4s., F é 278 0 0 
£1265 0 0 


Returns upon stock estimated, at prices then current, to yield 750 0 0 
———+——— £2015 0 6 





Profit—remuneration for tenant’s industry and skill under protection, £245 0 O 
The above grain produce yields, at the highest average I feel warranted in 
assuming, under free trade,— 





Ls. 
2380 Oats, at 2s., te 7 ; 5 é £238 0 0 
1800 Wheat, at 5s, . . , ; ‘ 450 0 0 
1390 Barley, at 2s. 9d., @ ; ‘ ‘ 191 0 0 
£879 0 0 
In place of, as ahove, ° ° ‘ ‘ 1265 0 0 


£2386 0 0 


Thus the difference of proceeds of grain crop alone, more than absorbs all 
the tenant’s remuneration b : “ L ° 3 £141 0 0 
Or; in other words, there is at these last prices—which are considerably higher than these 
now current—a /oss upon the grain produce of their farm—the quantity being in both instances 
the same, and considered, in both instances, as high as can be with safety 
wn, of 5 ; é 4 : 4 ‘ ‘ £141 0 0 
But that we may agree in our estimates, [ now give eredit to the tenant for 
the further mysterious income you so liberally allow, denominated produce 3 ‘ 


“ Dairy, &c. &c., as pointed out above?” of 0 0 


£9 0 0 


Thus, then, the whole profits which you have admitted as so encourag- 
ing, as well as the additional sum you have kindly granted mé, are made to 
disappear under the altered prices resulting from free trade. 

I beg pardon—there are £9 in favour of the tenant, to afford “ encou- 
ragement to landlords and labourers,’ until I have made out my right to 
the additional sum. But I fear I cannot conseientiously retain this balance 
you have so liberally awarded me. It would have been gratifying that you 
had. “ pointed out” more in detail the sources from which this is derived. 
The amount I have deducted from the gross produce of the farm is that alone 
expended in production ; hence, whatever goes towards the maintenance of 
the family, “horses used for riding, hunting, or drawing carriages, dogs, 
&ec.,” falls to be charged against the disposable produce, and necessarily cur- 
tails profits. It would have been no right statement without this ; and in 
like manner, as regards stock, respect has been had to, all “cows, dc., kept 
for domestic purposes.” A house was presumed, and to this no particular 
reference was thought necessary. I may therefore consent to set down this 
at £30; but as it is well known that to cultivate garden stuffs is the most 
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expensive form of furnishing these necessaries, I may well be allowed to 
deduct £5 for this ineumbrancy. But all this is mere trifling, and ean 
little affeet the main question. Allow, however, as I have shown, the whole 
sum so absurdly set down by you on this head, and by the difference be- 
tween the average prices of the last eighteen years, up to 1846—thus exelud- 
ing the famine year—and those of the present time on grain alone, the whole 
remuneration of the tenant vanishes. 

As to the objection to the charge of ten per cent upon capital sunk, I 
am sure, Mr’ Editor, this would net have been made, if you had reflected a 
little. It is true that such percentage reduces the capital expended with 
ordinary interest in less than nineteen years ; but you will notice the farm 
is credited with an average amount of produce, which presumes full crops 
from the commencement of a lease of this duration, though these could not 
naturally be held as coming into full operation for four or five years ; for 
this is not a comparison of one year with another, as your illustration from 
the “ comparative view, by a Scottish farmer, of his prices this year and last year” 
would lead me to infer you supposed it. But really can you, or any of 
your readers, think that ten per cent is a high or unreasonable charge upon 
a sum sunk on a hazardous speculation, the working out of which eom- 
prises the best period, generally, of the tenant’s existence? Are the men of 
any other profession or trade contented with so small a return upon capital so 
expended? Of this, however, farmers seem never to have complained, and 
it has been left to the free-traders at length to discover, in contradiction to 
their former complainings, that the price of the poor man’s loaf has not 
been enhanced by the extravagant profits of the gentlemen farmers. 

But, as I have said, there is no mystery or deception, or the least intri- 
cacy, in the figures of these statements. They are patent to the under- 
standing of every one, and the aceuracy of the prices assumed may be 
tested by a reference to parliamentary returns ; and in place of cavilling at 
slight discrepancies, and endeavouring to throw discredit upon the statements 
on account of the presumed political bias of the parties, it would be better 
that these were met by counter-statements from the neutral men, to whom 
some of the anonymous correspondents which you have quoted allude. . 
Alternately the profits under protection have been declared too high and 
' too low by different opponents, though, curiously enough, in going over 
them, I find they are just about equivalent, though rather higher, to the 
amount assumed by the legislature for the rule of the income-tax, nor has 
that criterion ever been considered low either by the tenant or the country. 
The produce, also, has undergone challenge of a description opposite in its 
character, all tending to corroborate the fact—which the numerous attesta- 
tions toits truth was calculated to prove—that these estimates are in every 
essential particular correct and unchallengeable. 

It was impossible there could be any material mistake in essentials, con- 
sidering the simple and distinct form in which they were framed. There 
might be slight discrepancies and differences of opinion as to the value of 
stock upon a given quantity of land, and as to the expenses or interest of 
money. But the comparison being here between the value of the same 
quantity of produce as established, is derived from land in full bearing, at 
prices received during the past eighteen years under laws affording protec- 
tion to native industry—and those now prevalent under free trade—by 
which a deficiency is proved of nearly 47 per cent upon the rent—a case is 
made ‘out, by which it seems impossible thata tenant, continuing to pay 
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the same rent, can, under such circumstances, meet his engagements, or in 
any way, with such diminished means, so exert himself as to maintain 
his position. It is no answer, in this case, that men are found reckless 
enough, upon the faith of that commiseration which they trust will be 
extended to them on the concurrence of a general bankruptcy, te promise 
equal or higher rents than the present. They know well that those rents 
cannot be paid, if present prices of agricultural produce continue to prevail. 
That those prices will not, in all likelihood, be higher than the rates “as- 
sumed” in the “statements” is well established by the statistics of the tradein 
foreign corn, under open competition, contained in the article in Blackwood, 
which some of your correspondents, who have ventured on a criticism of 
the subject, have, I observe, confessed to having never read. But ihat prices 
will not be higher for some time, at any rate, we may well believe, when it 
is considered that in the past year, (1848,) “ with one of the worst crops 
since 1816, the average price of wheat was only a fraction above 44s. per 
quarter.” (I quote from the Economist, an authority to which you will not 
demur.) What may we naturally expect, then, will be the price in the 
present season, when, with no relaxation of our importations, upon the 
same authority, it has been declared “there never was: so large a crop 
grown and harvested?” No, not all the schemes and advices of the nume- 
rous volunteer-instructors of the farmers can, with a continuation of such 
prices, in spite of the great crop, (of the unprecedented nature of which I 
have some doubts,) save them from ruin. -Not even the last new nostrum 
by the Rev. Mr Huxtable—by which land rented at 20s. per acre is made 
to grow the like quantity of wheat continuously for years, by the applica- 
tion alone of 624 lb. of ammonia per acre—can, we are afraid, be of much 
benefit, seeing that the cost of production of this universal wheat-system is 
upwards of 30s. per quarter ; and to this price we are fast approaching. 
Besides, he may not always have thirty-two,bushels to: meet his expendi- 
ture of £6, 1s. 6d, But it is of high farming—additional outlay, further 
exertion—of which, in these times, we hear so much, It is altogether 
mockery thus to talk to men deprived of the means by which enterprise 
and additional labour was fostered and encouraged. It is well known that 
the source from whence continuous improvements were maintained during 
a lease was supported by the profits resulting from previous applications. 
Take away these, and immediately the power of amelioration is withdrawn, 
the produce diminished, and the difficulty to meet the term-day increased. 
The experiment of free trade, as the Duke of Wellington, with his noble 
candour, was pleased to call it, has eminently failed as regards agriculture. 
The farmer hitherto, it is true, is alone the sufferer. The landlord willsoon 
be made to feel that the curtailment of the tenants’ means is not merely a 
dreaded evil ; and he will cease to derive comfort from the promised unre- 
duced rents now so much boasted of. The labourer cannot fail to suffer 
from the diminished resources of these two classes ; and however it may 
suit you, Mr Editor, to say, as a body, that “ we protectionists” totally dis- 
regard the “labouring classes in our wish to raise the value of food,” I must, 
for myself, protest, that I verily believe nothing will ultimately be so:dis- 
astrous to the labourer as a cheap loaf, obtained at the expense of the 
depression of home agriculture, and of narrowing the means of either land- 
lord or tenant. It matters little which of these classes ultimately suffer. 
It is enough as respects the demand for labour—and, I may add; for all 
other necessaries embraced within the expenditure of this interest—that the 
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agricultural income is diminished to the extent which free-trade prices, as 
we have seen, must occasion. To glance for a moment at the matter in the 
aggregate: The amount of this income is reckoned at upwards of £70,000,000, 
and it is impossible it can be reduced nearly one-half—which would appear 
now to be necessary—or to the extent of £30,000,000, without fatally 
affecting the prosperity of all other interests. Whether, then, the landlords’ 
or the tenants’ means are curtailed, it is evident the country generally must 
suffer. The resources are thus taken away which go to encourage labour— 
the means of livelihood—to other industrial classes. 

The experiment, then, remains now to be tried as respects the other indus- 
trial branches of the kingdom—commerce and manufactures. The “mo- 
mentous question” falls to be solved—whether they can continue prosperous 
and unscathed amidst the ruin of agriculture? The case of Ireland, (the 
weaker branch of the empire,) while it tends to the melancholy conclusion 
that the solution of this question must be in the negative, substantiates the 
fact of the ineffectual nature of the agricultural struggle this more powerful 
portion of the kingdom is called upon to endure. It is unfair to attribute 
all Ireland’s disasters, and her continuance in misery, to the famine of 
1846. She has had much (alas! too much) cheap foreign food supplied to 
her since these sad days ; but of the means of purchasing it her people still 
remain deprived, while her own fields are uncultivated. For, notwithstand- 
ing that the statistical reports submitted to parliament by Captain Larcom, 
during the last two sessions, are made to exhibit an increased produce, 
(inferring continued exertion,) it is unfortunately proved by the trade 
returns, that of grain much more has been imported than exported from 
that unhappy country during this time, though formerly Ireland yielded a 
constant supply to Great Britain ; while of live-stock (also most favourably 
reported on by Captain Larcom) the amount of the exportation has fallen 
off from 933,000 in 1846, to 569,500 in 1848. A similar defalcation has 
occurred in cured provisions, American food has taken the place of Irish 
produce—emigration to this country has enormously increased, aud we 
have been called upon to support her people, Let us beware that there 
does not arise an increasing difficulty to maintain our own population. To 
provide employment for labourers will soon be found no easy matter, when 
tenants, as in Ireland now, are unable to meet their engagements, “ and are 
being got rid of without new ones being found.” In such circumstances the 
general trade of the empire must suffer, But I trust the sober sense and 
justice of the country will discover and acknowledge the approach of the 
evil, and not, in obstinate pride, and blinded by party views, pause until 
the storm acquires a power which will occasion such extensive devastation 
as may irretrievably sap the foundation of the nation’s greatness—I am, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 

JoHN DUDGEON. 
Spytaw, 16th January 1850. 


THE ECONOMIST, Jan, 19, 1850, 


LORD JOHN MANNERS ; BLAOKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
AT WHAT PRICE CAN FOREIGN WHEAT USUALLY BE IMPORTED? SELF-INFLICTED RUIN, 


** When, therefore, the free-traders tell us that the present is a mere temporary depreciation, we ask 
them—and we demand a distinct reply—for an explanation of the imports in 1845.”—Blackwood, 
Jan., page 102. 


We are not surprised at the anxiety which has dictated the following 
letter :-— 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST, , 

Siz,—Lord J, Manners, in his speech at. Leicester, referring to Blackwood’s ultra-protec- 
tionist article in its last number, states that “in the year 1845, when the price of wheat was 
47s, 34. a quarter, there was a duty of no less than 20s. upon every quarter of foreign corn 
that entered from abroad ; that, notwithstanding that duty, no less 1,000,000 
of corn entered in that year ; if that were the case, was it not clear to demonstration that the 
foreigner in the year 1845 was enabled to send 1,000,000 quarters of corn to this country, the 
price of which—if you deduct the duty of 20s, which he was enabled to pay—must have been 
27s..a quarter in this country.” 

Such is the statement ascribed to Lord J. Manners, and which has not certainly ceoaged 
your attention. He certainiy is reported to qualify his observation by the words “if that 
were the case.” 

I have not at hand the means of verifying this remarkable assertion, or of establishing its 
incorrectness ; may I, then, ask you if such were the case? And if so, what mean the often- 
repeated accounts in the free-trade journals, that, at the present low prices—low in compari- 
son to the palmy days of farming profits, but still high above this remunerating 27s.—the eon- 
tinental corn growers cannot send us their produce but at a considerable loss ? 

I trust there must be some inaccuracy in the noble lord’s remark, which [ shall feel. much 
obliged by your rectifying, should this communication be deemed worthy of your attention. 
—TLam, Sir, your obedient Servant,—CoLUMELLA ALUMNUS, 


Stoke, near Bristol, January 8, 1850, 

In the article in Blackwood’s Magazine referred to, it is said, when allud- 
ing to the rate at which foreign wheat can be regularly imported into this 
country :—* Besides this, as Mr Sandars well remarks in one of his published 
letters, we have had a plain and evident experience of foreign productions 
under the working of the corn law of 1842. We had a fixed duty of 
20s. a quarter in actual operation for four years; and in 1844 and 
1845 such duty was paid, week after week, and in the latter year 
for six months consecutively, at a time when our general averages 
were only 46s. to 47s. a quarter. Was the foreigner at that time 
selling at a loss? This price, then, adapting itself to ours, was 26s. to 27s., 
deducting the duty, and at that time, be it remembered, he was unprepared 

competition. So that, from experience not five years old, we may gather 
what kind of future competition awaits us, and also what we are annually 
sacrificing in revenue, by madly abandoning protection.” And again, “ We 
have shown that within the last five years we have been supplied, and that 
regularly, from abroad, when wheat was at 46s. a quarter, and a duty of 
20s. existed ; and, at such rates, it is evident that all attempt at competition 
would be hopeless. Wheat could not be grown remuneratively at 26s. or 
27s. in England, before a single shilling of the National Debt was ineurred ; 
and no man is mad enough toinsist upon its possibility now. When, there- 
fore, the free-traders tell us that the present is a mere temporary deprecia- 
tion, we ask them—and we demand a distinct reply—for an explanation of 
the imports in 1845. How was it that, for a long period, foreign corn came 
in plentifully, paying the duty of 20s, when our home averages were at 
46s. and 47s? Can they assign any special reason for it?” A distinct 
reply is demanded—a distinct and overwhelming reply shall be given. 

What is the case, stated shortly ? 

Under the corn law of 1842, “ we had a fixed duty of 20s. a quarter in 
actual operation for four years.” 

That we were then supplied, “and that regularly, from abroad, when 
wheat was 46s. per quarter, and a duty of 20s, existed,” 

That the price obtained for the wheat imported in those years by the 
foreigner, landed free in England, after paying all charges except the duty, 
was 26s. and 27s. the quarter. 

That under these cireumstanees, and at these rates, a large and regular 
supply was forthcoming “ for a long period,” and that, especially in 1845, a 
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quantity equal to 1,000,000 quarters was entered at a duty of 20s., “ when 
the price of wheat was 47s. a quarter.” 

And therefore, thatthe British farmer, in order to compete with the foreign 
producer, must at least be prepared to grow wheat at 26s. to 27s. the quarter. 

No one will, we think, deny that we have stated the case fairly. It 
_ naturally divides itself into two separate parts. 1. A distinct explanation 
is demanded of the imports of 1845; and we shall therefore first consider 
the allegations as they concern that particular year, and contrast them with 
the actual facts. 2. We shall contrast the facts of “ the working of the corn 
law of 1842,” for the whole four years it existed, with the allegation that 
during that time a fixed duty of 20s. a quarter was actually in operation ; 
and that, with that duty, and with an average price of 46s. to 47s. a quar- 
ter, we were “regularly” supplied with foreign wheat. 

The importance of the subject. under discussion cannot well be over- 
estimated, so far as regards the interests of the owner, as well as the oeeupier 
of land, It involves the question of the rate at which the foreign producer 
can furnish supplies to this country ; and as such, must have a very import- 
ant bearing upon any adjustment which may be necessary between land- 
lord and tenant. The writer in Blackwood, Mr Sandars, and Lord John 
Manners, have staked the question upon the facts of “the working of the 
corn bill of 1842,” and especially upon the experience of 1845. It is, indeed, 
a fortunate matter that, in considering so vital a question, we shall not 
require to combat the private calculations of individuals, which may be 
true as regards themselves, but utterly false as applied to others ; for how 
often does it happen, that while one man is being ruined im a particular 
trade, another, with no apparent superior advantages, is making a fortune ? 
Nor shall we require to rely upon any statements or calculations of our 
own, or of ‘other private persons, to sustain the very different conclusions 
at which we—in common with every impartial and candid imvestigator— 
have arrived. The question at issue is not.a matter of speculation. It is one of 
history—of recorded official facts, made, at the periods alluded to, without re- 
ference to any special question, but in the ordinary entries in connexion with 
the commerce and the revenue of the country. We shall, therefore confine our- 
selves to such official documents.as are within the reach.of all, and in every | 
case shall furnish a reference to the official entries on which we rely, so that 
the most incredulous shall have an easy mode.of verifying our statements, 
and examining the grounds of our conclusions. 

First, then, as to the year 1845. In that year it is said that 1,000,000 
quarters of wheat were entered ata duty of no less than.20s. upon every such 
quarter of foreign corn, while the average price in this country was 47s., and 
that, consequently, the foreigner was enabled to send his wheat at 27s., to 
cover all costs except the duty. 

Now, what are the facts? In the first place, the entire quantity of 
foreign wheat entered for consumption in 1845, was not 1,000,000 quarters, 
but 315,615 quarters (Tables of Revenue, &., 1845, p. 61.) In the next 
place, the average weekly price was not 46s. the quarter, but it fluctuated 
from 45s. up to 60s. 1d.—the average for the whole year being 50s. 10d. 
(Tables of Revenue, d&e., 1845, p. 60). In the third place, the duty was not 
20s. for the year, but it varied from 14s. to 20s. (Tables of Revenue, 1845, 
p- 60), while the average rate paid on foreign wheat during the year was 
17s. 104., (Tablesof Revenue, 1845, p. 61,) which, aceording to the scale of 
duties of 1842, indicates that the average price at which the foreign wheat 
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of that year was entered for consumption, was between 55s. and 56s. a 
quarter. On colonial wheat the duty varied, in the course of the year, from 
Is. to 5s. the quarter ; and on Canadian wheat, as distinguished from other 
colonial, the duty was fixed at 1s. during the whole period. Now, before we 
go further, let us compare these facts with the allegations of Lord John 
Manners and Blackwood. 


Lord John Manners Tables of Revenue, &c., 1845, 
and Blackwood. pages 60 and 61. 


1,000,000 qrs, 815,615 qrs. 


45s. to 60s. 1d.—the 
Prices ofthe yearat home, . . . 46s. and 47s, { average of the year 
being 50s. 10d. 
On foreign, 14s, to20s. 
—the average being 
O qe “ ] 5 
n colonial, Is, to 5s. 
Duty, ex liew ee woe > 20s. —the average being 
4s, 2d, 
On Canadian, ls, all 
the year. 


Quantity of wheat and flour entered 
for consumption in 1845, 


Harsh and coarse language serves no good purpose when a case is sound. 
We shall, therefore, not imitate the writer in Blackwood, or a majority of 
protectionists at public meetings. We have not the slightest wish to charge 
Lord John Manners with an intentional misrepresentation. Weknow him 
to beabove suspicion in that respect. But we docharge him witha want of 
¢eare in giving publicity to such errors. It is quite evident, and his lordship 
would have seen it had he referred to any authority whatever for the fact 
for which he vouched, that he mistook the quantity “imported” for the quan- 
tity entered for duty. Turn to page 61 of the Tables of Revenue, d&ec., for 
1845, and the following table of the monthly imports of the year will be 
found, with the average monthly prices of British wheat annexed :-— 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTED—1845. 


Foreign. Colonial. Total. Average Monthly 
qrs. qrs. qrs. — - Price, 
January, . ° 2,381 s 4,354 ° 6,735 ° 45 8 
February, loner orb 40B!* is. 1,771 o ) 6j268 gs 45 4 
March, . ° ° 3,709 ° 38 ° 8,747 : 45 3 
April, 4 ° . 2,540 A 460 A 3,000 ‘ 46 1 
May, 3 . . 64,499 ° 1,261 - 55,760 ; 45 Il 
June, ° ° - 65,231 - 28,630 - 93,761 . 47 10 
July, : ‘ « , 55,277 ae 569 . 87,846 A 49 7 
August, . ° - 465,065 . 24 9423 - 69,488 R 55 9 


September, . . 113473 . 40,423 . 153,896 . 53 10 
October, . . . 160,644 ., 25,805 . 185,949. . 67-10 








November, . . 175,607 . 48,637 . 224,249 . 5810 
December, . . 214,536 . 36,742 . 251,278 . 5710 
Total, . . . 897,444 244,513 1,141,957 


Here, then, no doubt, there were imported 897,444 quarters of foreign 
wheat and flour, which with 244,513 quarters of colonial, made up 1,141,957 
quarters of both kinds in the year. But so far from 46s. being a price to 
induce even an importation of foreign wheat, (and now we do not speak of 
its being entered for consumption, we will come to that part of the subject 
hereafter,) it will be observed that it was not until the average price rose 
considerably above 50s., that any important quantity was imported. In 
the first seven months, while the price was under 50s. the whole imports 
of foreign wheat amounted only to 188,119 quarters ; while in the remain- 
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ing five months, when the monthly averages fluctuated from 58s. 10d. te 
58s. 10d., the quantity imported was 709,325 quarters. So that even of the 
importations of the year, four-fifths of the: foreign wheat was imported 
when the monthly average considerably exceeded 533, the quarter, and by 
far the largest half when the price varied from 57s. 10d. to 58s..10d,, af 
which rate the duty, under the existing seale, was 14s. and 15s., and which, 
therefore, would have given a price in bond of 42s, 10d. to 44s. 10d., in place 
of 26s. or 27s. per quarter, as asserted in Blackwood. 

But to come to the more important part of the question, the facts con- 
nected with the quantity entered for duty, and the circumstances under 
which it was entered. ; 

There is a remarkable oversight committed both by Lord John Manners 
and the writer in Blackwood. Not only do they erroneously state the duty 
of the year at 20s. on foreign grain, but they entirely leave out of sight the 
fact, that at that time there were three different duties on imported grain, 
as follows :— 


On foreign wheat, a sliding scale from , , 20s. to ls, 
On Canada wheat, a fixed duty of _. , . 1s. 
On other colonial wheat, a sliding scale from , 5s. to 1s, 


We have already shown that in place of 1,000,000 quarters of imported 
wheat and flour being entered for duty in 1845, there were of all kinds only 
315,615 quarters so entered. But now let us turn again to the Tables of 
Revenue, &c., p. 61, and see of what that quantity really consisted. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR ENTERED FOR Duty IN 1845. 


Average rate of duty 
paid per qr. on the 
monthly entries. 
Foreign. Colonial. Total. ae eer 
Foreign. Colonial. 











qrs. qrs. qrs. 8. 8s. d. 

January, . . 16,816 , 4,224 . 21,040 . 19 6 411 
February,. . 13,999 ., 1,902 . 15,910. 19 11 5 0 
March, .. . 13,190 . 1,365 , 14,555 _. 19 &* 6 @ 
April, . . 6,464 . 862 —_, 7,326 9 BIH: FG 
Ys ; 6. 58,8000). 2,732, 6,122. 20 1] 4 }) 
June, i «, WlDS,.-», 1, 20AOS +. »:.., 20690. -. 19.5.5 0 
ee eos Ceci Obra Oe Crag ee 
August, . » 1746 («| 24 4BE -26,202' 17 6 410 
September, . 15,027 . 37,890, 62,917... 165 4 0 
October, . ; 834 ‘ 24,496 ; 25,330 j 7 56 2.3 
November, a? 44,267 , 651,721 j 12 6 r 
December, . (8,794... - 22,884 . . B17. 13 2 1 0 
Total, 89,816 225,799 315,615 average 17 10 4 2 


What further fact, then, does this table disclose ? Not only has the 
million of quarters dwindled down to 315,615 quarters entered for duty in the 
year, but now it turns out that even of this quantity no less than 225,799 
quarters, or more than two-thirds, consisted of colonial wheat, leaving only 
89,816 quarters of foreign wheat entered for consumption in 1845. But we 
do not stop even here in the exhaustive process. Of what was the 225,799 
quarters of colonial wheat composed ? Turning to a parliamentary return, — 
moved for by Mr Sandars himself (No. 439 of the last session, at page 5,) 
there is an account showing what portion of the colonial wheat entered for 


duty in 1845 was of Canadian growth, and what portion that of other pos- 
H 
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sessions ; by which we find that 208,295 quarters were of the former, pay- 
ing a fixed duty of 1s. a quarter, and 17,504 quarters were of the latter, 
paying an average duty of 4s. 2d. 

What, then, is the result to which this investigation has brought us ? 
* Lord John Manners says, on the authority of Blackwood, that in 18465, 
1,000,000 quarters of wheat were entered for duty, when the duty was 20s., 
and the price 47s. 

In place of this, only 315,615 quarters, in all, were entered for seth and 
in the following proportions :— 


WHeEaT Duty Par 1n 1845. 


8 d., 
89,816 quarters of foreign, at an average duty of ; 17 10 per qr. 
17, 5504 ake colonial, at an average duty of 4D. 
208, 295 oy Canadian, at a fixed duty of ‘ kA x 


In place of 1,000,000 of quarters, therefore, paying a duty of 20s., when 
the price was 47s., the real truth is that only 315,615 quarters paid an ave- 
rage duty of 6s. 1d., with the average price at 50s, 10d.—more than two- 
thirds even of this small quantity paying only a duty of 1s. per quarter. 
Then the writer in Blackwood asks us, in referring to 1845, to witness the 
“revenue we are now sacrificing by madly abandoning protection.” Our 
reply is short ; in 1845, with the high duties so much extolled, the whole 
amount of revenue collected from grain of all kinds was L.367,022, (Tables 
of Revenue, &c., 1845, p. 57 ;) in 1849, under the present nominal duty, the 
amount has exceeded L.600,000. 

So much, then, for 1845, the year singled out in order to prove that the 
foreign producer can furnish a constant and regular supply of wheat at 26s. 
or 27s, a quarter, landed in this country. But we should not complete the 
ease without showing what really did become of the remaining quantity of 
foreign wheat imported in 1845, and not entered for duty. The quantity 
imported, as we have shown, was 897,444 quarters, exclusive of colonial ; 
the quantity on which duty was paid was but 89,816 quarters, leaving a 
balance of the year’s importations of 807,528 quarters ; to which we must 
add the quantity in bond at the beginning of the year. The result was, 
that on the 3lst of December there remained of foreign wheat in bond 
1,102,613 quarters, (Tables of Revenue, &c., 1845, p. 61.) This quantity 
was further increased by importations in the first five months of 1846 to 
2,207,490 quarters, when, in the month of June, the whole of it was cleared 
for consumption at a duty of 4s. the quarter, the average price of the month 
being 52s. 1d., (Tables of Revenue, é&e., 1846, p. 70 ;) so that in place of the 
foreigner obtaining, as Lord John Manners and the writer in Blackwood 
represent, the price of 26s. and 27s, the quarter for the foreign wheat 
imported in 1845, it is as clear as anything can be made, that he received 
52s. 1d, less the duty of 4s., or 48s. 1d. net price, or just 21s. 1d. more than 
the highest price ascribed to him by Lord John Manners and Blackwood, 

So much for the one selected year. 

Then for the whole four years, during which the corn law of 1842 was in 
operation, and during which “we had a fixed duty of 20s. a quarter in 
actual operation.” 

If we turn to the Tables of Revenue, &c., for 1846, pp. 71 and 72, we find 
a full statement of all the transactions in the grain trade under the law of 
1842. We there find that between the 29th of April 1842, and the 26th of 
June 1846, there were entered for home consumption as follows :— 
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ing five months, when the monthly averages fluctuated from 653s, 10d, to 
58s, 10d., the quantity imported was 709,325 quarters. So that even of the 
importations of the year, four-fifths of the foreign wheat was imported 
when the monthly average considerably exceeded 53s. the quarter, and by 
far the largest half when the price varied from 57s. 10d. to 58s. 10d., at 
which rate the duty, under the existing scale, was 14s. and 16s., and which; 
therefore, would have given a price in bond of 42s. 10d. to 44s. 10d, in place 
of 26s. or 27s. per quarter, as asserted in Blackwood. 

But to come to the more important part of the question, the facts con- 
nected with the quantity entered for duty, and the circumstances under 
which it was entered. 

There is a remarkable oversight committed both by Lord John Manners 
and the writer in Blackwood. Not only do they erroneously state the duty 
of the year at 20s. on foreign grain, but they entirely leave out of sight the 
fact, that at that time there were three different duties on imported grain, 
as follows :— 


On foreign wheat, a sliding scale from , , 20s. to 1s, 
On Canada wheat, a fixed duty of _.. , . ls. 
On other colonial wheat, a sliding scale from , 5s. to 1s. 


We have already shown that in place of 1,000,000 quarters of imported 
wheat and flour being entered for duty in 1845, there were of all kinds only 
315,615 quarters so entered. But now let us turn again to the Tables of 
Revenue, &e., p. 61, and see of what that quantity really consisted. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR ENTERED FOR Duty IN 1845, 


Average rate of duty 
paid per qr. on the 
monthly entries. 

















Foreign. Colouial. Total. -_—_— 

Foreign. Colonial, 
qrs. qrs. qrs. 8. 4d, 8s d. 
January, . - 16,816 > 4,224 k 21,040 , 19 6 4 ]1 
February, . -. 13,999 ° 1,902 i 15,910 . 19 1] 5 0 
March, . . 13,190 . Ijoo- . 4505 ... -19 8* 3B O 
April, ° - 6,464 ° 862 . 7,326 4 20 10 5 0 
May, ° » 8,390 ¢ 2,782 ‘ 6,122 ° 20 1 41) 
June, ° wees > 28,495 ‘ 29,690 ‘ 19 5 5 0 
J uly, ° ° 907 ° 32,726 ? 33,633 } 18 10 4 4 
August, . 41,746 3 24,456 é 26,202 . 17 6 4 10 
September, - 15,027 é 37,890 > 52,917 > 16: 5 4 0 
October, . ° 834 . 24,496 . 25,330 P 7 6 8 2 
November, - 7,454 A 44,267 d 51,721 - 12 6 1 0 
December, 0 8794 - & 22,884 J 31,178 ° 13 2 1 0 
Total, 89,816 225,799 315,615 average 17 10 4 2 


What further fact, then, does this table disclose ? Not only has the 
million of quarters dwindled down to 315,615 quarters entered for duty in the 
year, but now it turns out that even of this quantity no less than 225,799 
quarters, or more than two-thirds, consisted of colonial wheat, leaving only 
89,816 quarters of foreign wheat entered for consumption in 1845. But we 
do not stop even here in the exhaustive process. Of what was the 225,799 
quarters of colonial wheat composed ? Turning to a parliamentary return, 
moved for by Mr Sandars himself (No. 439 of the last session, at page 5,) 
there is an account showing what portion of the colonial wheat entered for 
duty in 1845 was of Canadian growth, and what portion that of other pos- 
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sessions ; by which we find that 208,295 quarters were of the former, pay- 
ing a fixed duty of 1s. a quarter, and 17,504 quarters were of the latter, 
paying an average duty of 4s. 2d. 

What, then, is the result to which this investigation has brought us ? 

Lord John Manners says, on the authority of Blackwood, that in 1845, 
1,000,000 quarters of wheat were entered for duty, when the duty was 20s., 
and the price 47s. 

In place of this, only 315,615 quarters, in all, were entered for duty, and 
in the following proportions :— 


Wueat Duty Par In 1845, 


8. d. 
89,816 quarters of foreign, at an average duty of ‘ 17 10 per qr. 
17,504 aS. colonial, at an average duty of eS Tele 
208,295 ob Canadian, at a fixed duty of , i 0 im 


In place of 1,000,000 of quarters, therefore, paying a duty of 20s., when 
the price was 47s., the real truth is that only 315,615 quarters paid an ave- 
rage duty of 6s. 1d., with the average price at 50s. 10d——more than two- 
thirds even of this small quantity paying only a duty of 1s. per quarter. 
Then the writer in Blackwood asks us, in referring to 1845, to witness the 
“revenue we are now sacrificing by madly abandoning protection.” Our 
reply is short; in 1845, with the high duties so much extolled, the whole 
amount of revenue collected from grain of all kinds was L.367,022, (Tables 
of Revenue, &c., 1845, p. 57 ;) in 1849, under the present nominal duty, the 
amount has exceeded L.600,000, 

So much, then, for 1845, the year singled out in order to prove that the 
foreign producer can furnish a constant and regular supply of wheat at 26s. 
or 27s. a quarter, landed in this country. But we should not complete the 
case without showing what really did become of the remaining quantity of 
foreign wheat imported in 1845, and not entered for duty. The quantity 
imported, as we have shown, was 897,444 quarters, exclusive of colonial ; 
the quantity on which duty was paid was but 89,816 quarters, leaving a 
balance of the year’s importations of 807,528 quarters ; to which we must 
add the quantity in bond at the beginning of the year. The result was, 
that on the 3lst of December there remained of foreign wheat in bond 
1,102,613 quarters, (Tables of Revenue, &c., 1845, p. 61.) This quantity 
was further increased by importations in the first five months of 1846 to 
2,207,490 quarters, when, in the month of June, the whole of it was cleared 
for consumption at a duty of 4s. the quarter, the average price of the month 
being 52s. 1d., (Tables of Revenue, &c., 1846, p. 70 ;) so that in place of the 
foreigner obtaining, as Lord John Manners and the writer in Blackwood 
represent, the price of 26s. and 27s, the quarter for the foreign wheat 
imported in 1845, it is as clear as anything can be made, that he received 
52s. 1d. less the duty of 4s., or 48s. 1d. net price, or just 21s. 1d: more than 
the highest price ascribed to him by Lord John Manners and Blackwood, 

So much for the one selected year. 

Then for the whole four years, during which the corn law of 1842 was in 
operation, and during which “we had a fixed duty of 20s. a quarter in 
actual operation.” 

If we turn to the Tables of Revenue, &c., for 1846, pp. 71 and 72, we find 
a full statement of all the transactions in the grain trade under the law of 
1842. We there find that between the 29th of April 1842, and the 26th of 
June 1846, there were entered for home consumption as follows :— 
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Average duty paid, 
qrs. 8. ds 
Wheat, foreign, é : . ° 4 . 4,845,656 ; i 4 
Flour, do., 599,829 cwt., or ‘ ° ‘ 171,379 
Wheat, Canadian, . y ; ‘ : § 93,596 1 0 
Flour, do., 1,606,056 ewt., or , j ‘ 458,87 3 
Wheat, other colonial, j 


Flour, do., 784,240 ewt., or. a : ; 224,069 


Total of wheat entered for duty under the law of 1842, 5,359,257 

On this entire quantity the aggregate duty amounted to £2,630,347, or 
at the rate of 9s. 9d. per quarter. But taking the foreign wheat by itself, 
the average duty paid was 11s. 4d., in place of 20s., as asserted. Now, un- 
der the law of 1842,'a duty of 11s. 4d. indicates a price of 60s. to 61s., as 
the average at the time this wheat was entered for duty ; and which, there- 
fore, onan average for the whole period, proves the foreign importer was 
in a condition to obtain a net price of 49s. to 50s. a quarter, Jess the duty, 
on the average of the whole of his transactions during the four years in 
question. We say, on the average of his importations. But there is a 
table at page 72 of these returns, which furnishes an analysis of the pre- 
cise quantities which were entered for duty during the whole of the 
period, at each rate of duty, which is as follows :— 


Quantit1£8s of WuEAT and Four entered for consumption from April 29, 1842, to June 26, 1846, 
showing the quantities entered at each rate of duty. 





ForEIGN, Which indicates an average 
Duty paid at the Wheat. Flour. price for British wheat 
eee rates. qrs. ewt. of 
a; 8. 8. 
8 0 2,105,614 . . 427,580 . . 64 to 65 
9 0 226,881 - “ 27,725 ‘ ; 63. 64 
10 0 Tt eer 15,26 .. . @ .68 
tl 0 fae? Seen ft) SION 1a 
12 0 92,837 ‘ ‘ 20,082. : 60 =661 
13 0 55 * 26,877 F 5 13,640 i ; 59 60 
14 0 . ; 754,441 R é 25,719 4 ‘a 58 59 - 
15 0 ‘ 57,500 ° ; 6,033 ‘ : 57s 8B 
16 0 . 7 77,836 4 3 6,086 : é 56 87 
17 0 . af 558,017 ; ‘ 9,740 A 5 55 56 
18 0 > ‘ 141,143 5 ° 15,029 f > 5255 
19 0 ° é 20,916 4 i 2,535 : ; 51 52 
20) Ooicb oils 136,077, 45. 10,79... «under 51 
Ad valorem duty 274 HS 
Total, . 4,345,656 599,829 


The writer in Blackwood says, that during the whole four years we had 
actually a fixed duty of 20s. in operation, with the price at 46s. or 47s., and 
that the foreigner netted but 26s. or 27s., free of duty, for his wheat. What, 
then, are the facts? Out of 4,517,035 quarters of wheat, on which duty was 
paid, the rate of 20s. was levied only on 140,000 quarters!!! while on about 
one-half of the wheat, and four-fifths of the flour, a duty of 8s. only was 
levied, when the average price duty paid was 64s. to 65s., thus leaving a net 
price to the importer of 56s. to 57s. the quarter !! and more than half of 
the remaining quantity paid duties varying from 9s. to 14s. the quarter, 
indicating a net price to the importer varying from 45s. to 53s the quarter. 
The exact average of the whole, as we have before said, being a duty of 11s, 
4d.,and indicating a net average price of 49s. to 50s. a quarter, which the 
foreigner received for the whole of his wheat imported during the four 
years when the act of 1842 was in operation ! ! 

What hope is there of the public arriving at a just conclusion upon those 
important questions, when the facts are so mutilated ? Lord John Manners 
and the writer in Blackwood wish to prove that the British farmer can 
never hope to withstand the competition of the foreign producer. How do 

I 
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they do it? Let us repeat their statements, and the actual facts deduced 
from official historical records which cannot be questioned. Throughout 
our argument nothing is matter of opinion. All is bare fact. 

1. It is said that, in 1845, 1,000,000 quarters of foreign wheat were 
entered for consumption at a duty of 20s. when the price was 47s., leaving 
a net price to the foreigner of 27s. a quarter. 

The truth being, that only 89,816 quarters of foreign wheat were entered 
for consumption in 1845, at a duty of 17s. 10d., while 17,504 quarters, of 
Colonial wheat were entered at a duty of 4s, 2d., and 208,295 quarters, of 
Canadian ata duty of 1s, And that the large quantity of foreign wheat 
imported in 1845, was really entered for consumption in June 1846, at a 
duty of 4s., when the price was 52s. 1d., leaving a net. price to the foreign . 
importer of 48s. 1d., in place of 27s., as asserted. 

2. It is said, that during the whole of the four years that the law of 1842 
was in existence, we had actually in operation a fixed duty of 20s. the quar- 
ter, and a price of 46s. or 47s,—that, under these circumstances, “ we were 
supplied, and that regularly, with wheat from abroad ”—that the foreign 
importer obtained a net price of only 26s. or 27s. to cover.all costs except 
duty, and therefore that it is hopeless for the English farmer to compete 
with him, when he can pour in indefinite quantities at that price. 

The truth being, that in place of a duty of 20s. during the whole four 
years, it varied from 8s. to 20s., and was, taking the average of all the wheat 
entered for duty, exactly 11s. 4d., while considerably more than one-half of 
the whole was entered at a duty of 8s.—that the average price, in place of 
being 46s. or 47s., varied from 45s. to 65s—that the net price obtained by 
the importer for more than one-half of the entire quantity entered, was 56s. 
to 57s.,and for more than half of the remainder it was 45s, to 53s.; and 
taking the average of the whole 4,517,035 quarters entered during the four 
years, the net price, independent of duty, received by the foreigner, was 
49s. to 50s. the quarter, in place of 27s. !!! 

As this is perhaps one of the most important subjects which at this 
moment can be brought before the public, we will refer just to one fur- 
ther evidence of the price of foreign wheat in 1845, and the rate at which 
it can be delivered here. We have been indebted to a high public function- 
ary in Berlin, some time ago, and before this question was raised, for a 
return of the average prices of wheat throughout the Prussian provinces. 
In 1845 they were as follows :— 


Averace Pricks of WHEAT LN THE PRUSSIAN Caneeere be 1845. 


il, 
Prussia Proper, . : : ; - ae $12 per scheffel. 
Posen, . é é 59 _ 
Brandenburg and Pomerania : ; - , 60. 5-12 — 
Silesia, ; ° ° ° ... Loe — 
Saxony, . : ‘ ° : ‘ 58 8-12 ~— 
Westphalia, ; ’ ‘ 5 74 1-12 — 
Rhenish Provinces, . 75. 3-12 — 


The average of the whole foie 65 7 12th aivie groschen, or 2 thalers 
5 silver groschen, which at 2s. 11d. the thaler, is 6s. 4d, the scheffel, of 
which 5} make an imperial quarter; so that the average price of wheat, 
throughout Prussia jn 1845, on the spot, in the imterior, was,33s, 9d. per 
imperial quarter. Now, that was.an abundant year, and following. the 
very abundant harvest of 1844. Then.we must bear im mind,that this 
average applies to all qualities, and it is said that not more than half of the 
wheat grown is of a quality sufficiently good for export... Again, we must 
bear in mind that to this price was to be added the cost of transport 
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to the shipping ports of Dantzie or Hamburg ; and lastly, the shipping 
expenses, freight, insurance, and other charges consequent on importing 
it. To the 33s. 9d.,.as the average price in the interior of Prussia, the very 
smallest amount that can be added for the difference of quality, and all the 
charges which we have enumerated, is 10s. to 12s. a quarter. So that the 
lowest average price at which wheat could be imported from Germany even 
in 1845, and in reference only to their own home prices, was from 44s. to 45s. 
a quarter; while the price actually obtained here free of duty was 48s. 

The writer in Blackwood demanded a distinct reply to his remarks on the 
imports of 1845; we trust he will think we have furnished it. We have 
evaded nothing—we have relied on no opinions—we have dragged in no 
speculations of our own: 110 private accounts or calculations of others— 
we have had recourse only to official recorded facts, open to all alike—we 
have furnished a reference, chapter and verse, for every fact we have stated. 
There is no eseape from the conelusions. Lord Jolin Manners will, we are 
certain, be anxions to take an early opportunity of correcting so gross a 
mis-statement, calculated, as it is, to do so much mischief, and seriously to 
mislead men upon a very vital question. A few weeks ago it was our 
duty to correct an erroneous statement made by the Marquis of Granby, 
with regard to the duty charged on foreign manufactures. That noble lord, 
greatly to his credit, has taken the first opportunity of admitting, in the 
fullest and frankest manner, the error into which he had fallen. We trust 
that Lord John Manners will think it his duty also to correct, at the earliest 
moment, the grave error into which he has been led by the writer in Black- 
wood, and will not permit it to obtain further circulation under the au- 
thority of his name. 

As to the writer in Blackwood, of what value can all the calculations from 
private sources be considered, when we find such gross exaggeration and 
misrepresentatiou, as soon as we have the means of testing his statements by 
a reference to official records? But we would ask this writer, and all who 
are influenced by a similar spirit at this moment, What is your object? Do 
you think you are advaneing the cause of protection by exaggerating the 
benefits of free trade? Do you think that a free import of wheat will be. 
less tenaciously adhered to by the people, because you prove that foreign 
wheat can be permanently and regularly supplied at 26s. or 27s., and even 
so low as 18s, per quarter? As far as you are anxious to uphold the in- 
terests of landowners, do you think you are accomplishing that object in 
aggravating the alarm of the tenants by such grossly exaggerated state- 
ments? It may look a little suspicious, but we will suggest an explanation 
in the absence of reasonable ground for such a course. We think it was Mr 
Disraeli who said, at a recent meeting, that the protectionist farmers in East 
Lothian had employed an eminent literary person to make out their case in 
Blackwood ; is this article, then, intended to answer the objects of the tenants 
only in their demands upon their landlords? Is itan attempt to coerce the 
latter into a support of protection, or to a reduction of rent, coincident with 
a permanent price of wheat at 26s. with the chance of its falling to 18s? 
If this be really the object of the writer in Blackwood, it seems not to suc- 
ceed. A gentleman writes to us on the 7th inst“ Farmers are rather 
frightened in Scotland, but not in fits, asin the south of England; and I 
have heard, three or four days ago, of three large farms in Haddingtonshire 
being re-let at an advanced rent,” 

It has not been our object in this article to consider at what price foreign 
wheat can, in an average of years, be delivered free in an English port, but 
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only to show that the assertions so confidently put forth by the writer in 
Blackwood are totally worthless, so far as regards the facts and the period 
ou which he relies to sustain them. In the course of a very short time we 
hope to be in a condition to bring an extensive array of facts, collected 
throughout Europe, to aid us in this most interestinginquiry. In the mean 
time, we may add, that so far as our inquiry has yet proceeded, there is 
not a single country in Europe where the price has not been much lower 
in 1849, and still is so at this moment, than in an average of late years ; and 
that we see no grounds whatever for concluding that, on an average of 
years, foreign wheat can be produced so as to be delivered here at a lower 
rate than it has been during the last year, which, for a quality equal to 
the average of British wheat, has been from 40s. to 45s.a quarter. Of 
course the immediate fluctuations in the price of foreign wheat must in a 
considerable degree follow those of our home market, as determined by 
the character of our own crops, and the improvement and extension of 
our own cultivation. But so much is certain; it has required a consi- 
derably higher average price abroad, in order to maintain the actual 
extent of cultivation that has hitherto existed, than has prevailed during 
the last two years. If we take the last four years, either in Eugland or 
abroad, we shall find an average price at which the most determined pro- 
tectionist would not venture to grumble. And what trade is there that 
will admit of a shorter period by which its average success can be fairly 
tested? And here we need not be reminded that, in the last year, the 
altered state of the law introduced a new element into the caleulation of 
price in this country. If that change is caleulated to reduce the average 
price in this country, it should at least have the opposite effect abroad. 
And our inquiry is more as regards prices there than here. We will con- 
clude by observing that, however important it may be to ascertain the real 
facts upon these questions, free trade rests not upon the result, whatever 
that may be, but upon a great principle of economic truth and political 
justice: these eannot be adjusted to prices; prices must be adjusted to them. 
BLACKWOOoD’s REPLY TO THE ECONOMIST. 


We should fee] very sorry if, in the statements happened to appear. For 








course of such a controversy as this, 
we were compelled to charge any one 
of ourcontemporaries with a deliberate 
violation of the common rules of 
honesty. In the case of the Economist, 
we have been sorely tempted to prefer 
such a charge in the plainest, broad- 
est, and strongest language ; because, 
after making the most anxious allow- 
ance for the possible occurrence of 
error, we could not help arriving at 
the conclusion, that, in default of ar- 
gument, this organ of the Free-traders 
had unhappily resorted to the most 
gross and wilful species of misrepre- 
sentation,—namely, that of attributing 
to us statements which we never 
made, and then deliberately refuting 
them. We abstain from making this 
charge, because we are willing, and 
even desirous, to allow the Economist 
an opportunity of explaining to the 
public, rather than to us, how these 


the sake of the credit of British jour- 
nalism, we shall be glad if any satis- 
factory explanation can be offered of 
a circumstance so very suspicious. 

In the commencement of the Eco- 
nomist’s paper, immediately after the 
letter signed ‘‘ Columelia Alumnus,” 
two passages from our article in the 
Magazine are quoted verbatim. Let us 
direct the attention of the reader to the 
first ofthese. We said—“ Besides this, 
as Mr Sandars well remarks, in one of 
his published letters, we have had a 
plain and evident experience of foreign 
competition under the working of the 
corn law of 1842. We had a fixed duty 
of 20s. per quarter in actual operation 
for four years ; and in 1844 and 1845, 
such duty was paid week after week, 
and in the latter year, for six months 
consecutively, at a time when our 
general averages were only 463. to 
47s. a quarter. Was the foreigner at 
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that time selling at a loss?” Upon 
the strength of this paragraph, the 
Economist proceeds to found an argu- 
ment, assuming that we meant to say, 
that, for four years after 1842, a fixed 
duty of 20s. was levied at our ports. 

. So far this is misrepresentation, 
but not of a kind upon which a charge 
of falsehood could be founded, We 
never meant to aver, as must be clear 
from the context of the whole sentence, 
that the sliding-scale of 1842 was no 
sliding-scale, but a fixed duty; and 
the words which we have marked in 
italics cannot fail to have met the at- 
tention of the writer in the Economist, 
If we meant otherwise, and if the 
duty was 20s., why should we have 
insisted that such duty was paid 
‘* week after week” in the course of 
the two years in question? Or why 
should we have asked the Free- traders 
for an *‘ explanation of the imports,” 
not, be it remarked, for these four 
years, but in 1845? The accidental 
omission, per incuriam, of a single 
word, has been seized on by the 
Economist to found an argument, 
which is afterwards conducted upon 
assumptions far more unwarrantable 
than this. Let the omission be sup- 
plied thus, which was our meaning,— 
“We had a fixed maximum duty of 
20s. per quarter in actual operation for 
four years,” &c., and the explanation 
is complete. 

But even supposing we had been so 
grossly ignorant as to have intention- 
ally averred that a duty of 20s. was 
imperative for four years, our real 
argument would have been as good 
as ever; for the point in dispute is 
not whether there was a fixed or a 
variable duty, but whether, in 1844 
and 1845, cofn was imported regu- 
larly to this country, when a duty of 
20s. was payable, and the average 
prices here 46s. or.47s. per quarter. 
We say it was regularly so imported, 
and our assertion was made in the 
following terms :—‘* We have shown 
that, within the last five years, we 
have been supplied, and that regu- 
larly, from abroad, when wheat was 
at 46s. a quarter, and a duty of 20s, 
existed.” Now let us see how the 
Economist refutes our statements. He 
begins by recapitulating them shortly 
as follows, and, for the sake of clear- 
ness, we shall prefix a figure to each 
separate proposition. He says-— 
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‘* What. is the case, stated shortly ? 

“1, Under the corn law of 1842, 
‘we hada fixed duty of 20s..a quar- 
ter in actual operation for four years.’ 

‘2. That we were then supplied, 
and that regularly, from abroad, when 
wheat was at 46s. per quarter, and a 
duty of 20s. existed.’ 

“© 3, That the price obtained for the 
wheat imported in those years by the 
foreigner, landed free in England, 
after paying all charges except the 
duty, was 26s. and 27s, the quarter. 

‘4. That under these circumstances, 
and at these rates, a large and regular 
supply was forthcoming ‘for a long 
period,’ and that, especially in 1845, 
a quantity equal to 1,000,000 quar- 
ters was entered at a duty of 20s., 
‘when the price of wheat was 47s. a 
quarter.’ 

‘¢ 5, And, therefore, that the Bri- 
tish farmer, in order to compete with 
the foreign producer, must at. least be 
prepared to grow wheat at 26s. to 
27s. the quarter.” 

‘* No one,” says the Economist, 
‘* will, we think, deny that we have 
stated the case fairly "—that is just 
what we are about to examine. 

1. In respect to the first proposi- 
tion, we have already explained that 
we meant to express nothing of the 
kind; and we submit that the con- 
text of the whole sentence shows 
clearly what was our proper meaning. 

2. But supposing that the Econo- 
mist was entitled to construe our 
words into a statement so palpably: 
absurd as this, we accept the second 
proposition as our own, under reference 
to the whole passage from which the 
quoted words were extracted. 

3. Here garbling begins. The Lco- 
nomist wishes to make us say that 
‘in those years (that is, throughout 
the four) the price of foreign grain, 
deducting the duty, was 26s. or 27s. 
the quarter, We never said anything 
of the kind, Our words were—‘ In 
1844 and 1845, such duty (20s,) was 
paid week after week, and, in the 
latter year, for six months conse- 
cutively, when our general averages 
were only 46s. to 47s. a quarter ;” 
and again—‘‘ We have shown that, 
within the last five years, we have been 
supplied, and that regularly, from 
abroad, when wheat was at 46s. a 
quarter, and a duty of 20s. existed.” 
We adhere to the regularity of the 
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supply under these prices, and at that 
rate of duty. 

4. We say that, under these cir- 
cumstances, there was a regular sup- 
ply for a long period. The rest of 
this proposition, put into our mouth, 
is pure and gratuitous falsehood. We 
never said (and it is for the writer in 
the Economist to explain this, for the 
extracts show that our last number 
was lying open before him) “ that, 
especially in 1845, a quantity equal to 
1,000,000 quarters was entered at a 
duty of 20s.” There are no such words 
in the Magazine, nor any specification 
of quantity; and, what is more, no 
such averment appears in the report 
of the speech of Lord John Manners, 
delivered at Leicester on the 5th of 
January. We shall revert to this 
matter immediately. 

5. We say that the British farmer 
certainly should be prepared to com- 
pete with the foreigner, at any prices 
which may be proved to have ruled 
abroad, under ordinary circumstances, 
for any considerable period of time. 
But we repeat what we said before— 
“ We beg it will be distinctly under- 
stood that, in estimating the remu- 
nerative prices of foreign grain, we do 
not profess to arrive at more than 
general conclusions.” 

Now then, having cleared up the 
propositions, let us see how the Eco- 
nomist begins, continues, and ends his 
argument ; for the whole matter may 
be disposed of at no great sacrifice of 
time. He states his first, and, so far 
as we can discover, his only subdivi- 
sion thus :— 

“First, then, as to the year 1845, 
In that year, it 7s said, that 1,000,000 
of quarters of wheat were entered at a 
duty of no less than 20s. upon every 
such quarter of foreign corn, while the 
average price in this country was 47s., 
and that consequently the foreigner 
was enabled to send his wheat at 27s. 
to cover all costs except the duty.” 

Now, wWHo sArp THAT? Lord John 
Manners did not — Mr Sandars did 
not—we did not ; and beyond us three 
there is nobody else arraigned at the 
respectable bar of the Economist. It 
would be an easy thing to convict any 
man of ignorance, presumption, and 
folly, by putting words into his mouth 
which he never uttered, and then 
passing judgment: and this is just 
what the Economist has done in this 
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instance, we fear, deliberately. Per- 
haps he caleulated too confidently on 
his possible immunity from a reply. 

We repeat that, so far as we are 
concerned, the above statement is 
UTTERLY UNTRUE. That itwas applied 
to us there can be no manner of doubt, 
because, in the tabular statement im- 
mediately below, the writer contrasts 
what he calls our “ allegations ” with 
regard to the quantity of wheat im- 
ported, with that exhibited by the 
tables of revenne. The whole thing 
is a falsehood in point of fact. It 
remains for the Economist to show 
if there are any circumstances which 
may justify us in believing that it was 
not deliberately intended. 

We observe that at the Leicester 
meeting the Marquis of Granby is re- 
ported to have said—‘t Why, the 
article in Blackwood mentions that, 
in the year 1845, when the price of 
wheat was 47s. a quarter, there was a 
duty of no less than 20s. upon every 
quarter of corn that entered from 
abroad; and it goes on to state. that, 
notwithstanding that duty of 20s., no 
less than 1,000,000 quarters of corn 
entered in that year.” Here the 
noble marquis certainly misquoted us, 
and, on referring to the passage in 
question in our article, we think we 
can account for his mistake. Two or 
three sentences after the whole dis- 
cussion about the imports under the 
sliding-scale was olosed, we mentioned 
the fact that, ‘*dast year,” Denmark 
sent us upwards of 1,000,000 quarters 
of grain. Lord Granby seems, through 
inadvertence, to have misapplied our 
statement, and the consequence of 
this is, that Lord John Manners and 
ourselves are charged by the Economist 
with making statements which we 
never made; and four-fifths of the 
Economist's reasoning, backed by for- 
midable tables, is directed towards the 
demolishing of an assumption which 
nobody ever assumed! Now, if it 
were possible for us to believe that 
the Economist had relied solely on the 
report of the Leicester speeches, which 
he clearly did not, inasmuch as he 
taxes Lord John Manners with say- 
ing what he never said; or even on 
the letter of ‘* Columella Alumnus,” 
we should have been too happy to 
pass over the matter as a mere blunder. 
But this is evidently a conned and 
poised article, intended to damage us 
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and our credit with the public; and 
the numerous quotations from the 
magazine which are contained in it, 
show that the most earnest scrutiny has 
been exercised on our paper. We can- 
not accept, as an apology from the 
Economist, the plea that it was misled 
by the Marquis of Granby. We do 
not think that this makes its case any 
better. How does the matter stand? 
The mistake of the noble Marquis ob- 
vionsly drew the attention of the Eco- 
nomist still more strongly than before 
to the article in the Magazine, espe- 
cially as bearing upon the point which 
it conceived to be at issue, viz., the 
quantity of wheat imported in 1845. 
The writer made onr article his text: 
he must have read it carefully; and, 
from the quotations, it is clear that the 
number of the Magazine was lying 
before him while he wrote. If he did 
so read, as he ought and indeed pro- 
fesses to have done, he must have seen 
that we did not use the words which 
he has put into our mouth. His pos- 
sible answer, that the Marquis of 
Granby had misinterpreted the pas- 
sage as well as he, will not do. An 
inadvertent slip on the hustings or the 
platform is avery different thing from 
the deliberate statements of a writer, 
that a political opponent has said what 
that writer must or ought to have 
known was never said. We shall be 
glad to have this matter cleared up, 
and hope the Economist may be able 
to remove the very serious imputation 
under which, in our mind, it at pre- 
sent lies, 

And now, for the satisfaction, not 
of the Economist, but of the public, 
let us see how our real argument is 
touched by the article in question. 

We say that in 1844 and 1845 
foreign wheat was regularly imported 
into this country, paying the duty of 
20s. per quarter, when our home 
averages were at 46s. or 47s. Does 
the Economist refute this statement ? 
Nothing of the kind. He starts off 
with his false assumption of our aver- 
ment about 1,000,000 of quarters, and 
with a forced and unfair construction 
of the words ‘ fixed duty,” and treats 
us to tables of the whole grain im- 
ported for four years, which have no- 
thing whatever to do with the. ques- 
tion at issue. What we said amounted 
to this—that in 1845, for six months 
consecutively, the duty of 20s. was 
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paid on foreign grain; ata time when 
our general averages were only 
46s. to 47s. a quarter. That. was 
the whole of our averment ; for the 
attempt of the Economist to twist 
our statement, that ‘‘ for six months 
consecutively” the duty of 20s. was 
paid, into an assertion that it was 
constantly paid for four years, is, we 
hope, too ridiculous to call for a refu- 
tation. Well then, how does the fact 
staud with regard to these imports ? 
Here is the statement of Mr Sandars, 
himself the mover for the parliamen- 
tary returns ; and the Economist may 
exercise his ingenuity in overthrowing 
that ifhe can. 


“ To the Editor of Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
“Sir,—The Economist of Saturday last, 


. in one of its usual concoctions on agricul- 


tural statistics, called upon Lord John 
Manners publicly to retract his asser- 
tion, made on the 6th instant at Leicester, 
that the 20s, duty on wheat was paid on 
1,000,000 quarters in 1845.. I am not 
aware what may have been the actual 
statement made by his lordship; but at 
all events, it cannot affect this remarkable 
circumstance, that the 20s. duty was paid 
for 50 consecutive weeks from the 31st. 
Aug. 1844, to'the 2d of Aug. 1845, dur- 
ing 26 weeks of which period the general 
average price was from 45s, to 46s. per 
quarter, as may be seen on reference to 
Parliamentary return, No, 439, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed on 
the 29th June, 1849. 

“ January 21, 1850. S. Sanpars.” 

The tables given in the Economist 
prove that we were absolutely right © 
in every word which we really stated. 
Of course they prove that we were 
utterly wrong in every word which 
was stated for us. 

What we said, remains unrefuted ; 
and no man living can refute it. We 
were ‘‘ regularly ” supplied with wheat 
at the prices which we originally 
stated, and at that duty. By “ regu- 
larly,” we mean that there was a con- 
tinuous and continued influx, not of 
bad, or damaged grain, but of good 
grain, when our averages here were so 
low, that the highest duty was exi- 
gible. Our averment went nothing 
beyond that. It required no wizard 
to tell us, that when prices were high 
in this country and the duty conse- 
quently diminished, a greater amount 
of importation would take place. 
High averages here of necessity raise 
the price of grain at foreign ports; and 
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when the price is so raised, it is im- 
possible to determine the remunera- 
tive rate at which grain may be sent 
here; to compete with the British 
grower. The whole, under our for- 
mer system of duties, became, in that 
event, matter of commercial specula- 
tion. But when, on account of good 
harvests in this country, there was no 
extraordinary demand for corn, prices 
on the Continent approximated to their 
naturallevel; and no better'proof of this 
can be shown than from the very tables 
which the Economist has set forward 
to prove the reverse. For what do 
we find from them? Even misre- 
presentation may have its use, if it 
fixes the attention of the parties in- 
terested in this great question upon 
the admitted and undeniable facts, that, 
during the first six months of 1845, 
when the average prices of wheat 
ranged from 45s. 3d. to 47s. 10d. per 
quarter, there were imported 132,842 
uarters of foreign wheat and flour ; 
that, during the same period, the 
maximum duty of 20s. was actually 
on 55,054 quarters. Also, that 
wring that year 897,444 quarters of 
wheat were imported, and 
that this importation took place with 
an ice at home not exceeding 
50s. 10d. for the whole year. Just 
three years before that, Sir Robert 
Peel, having directed his deliberate 
attention to the position of the agri- 
culturists in this country, declared 
that, so long as the price did not ex- 
ceed 51s. per quarter, the home grower 
should be protected from foreign com- 
—, to effect which object, he 
xed the highest duty at 20s. Nor 
is this all. The tables of the Econo- 
mist distinctly show, that the whole 
amount of foreign wheat and flour 
entered for , throughout 1845, 
was 89,516. Of that quantity, a 
great deal more than the half was 
charged with the fixed maximum duty 
of 20s. So that the whole of our case 
ist ly proved from the recorded 
statistics of our adversary. 

We observe that the Scotsman, an 
Edinburgh newspaper, following the 
Beonomist, yet with a spurious desire 
for ty, has claimed partici- 
pation in the same line both of ar- 
gument and of misrepresentation. It 
seems that he also had discovered our 
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very egregious blunders, but that the 
kind fellow had passed them over 
without exposing us, believing that 
their very obviousness made them 
self-refuting. Now, however, when 
the point has been broached aliunde, 
he repents him of his former forbear- 
ance, and proceeds, after his usual 
pleasant manner, to show us up. 
‘* The mis-statement,” says he, “as to 
the number of quarters” (the 1,000,000 
which the Economist invented for our 
use) “ may be accounted for by Black- 
wood’s very raw statist having mis- 
taken the quantity imported for the 
quantity that paid duty, having put 
down as paying 20s. duty the grain 
that lay unused in the warehouses, 
simply because the importer could not 
pay that duty!” Our rawness being 
disposed of, he next attacks our can- 
dour, and accuses us, in various para- 
graphs, of downright fraud and false- 
hood. Now, since the Scotsman has 
distinctly asserted his prior knowledge 
of the points ingeniously assumed by 
the Economist, far be it from us to 
deny an hononr so worthily won, and 
so industriously set forward. In Scot- 
land, we perfectly understand what 
construction is to be placed on the lu- 
cubrations of our lively contemporary. 
But before he claims credit again, for 
having “left untouched” a point which 
he thinks so “‘ obviously self-refating,” 
he had better take care that he is not 
implicating himself in rather an ugly 
business. He is —— to say, “* The 
first assertion dealt with is, that 
in 1845, when wheat was at 47s., im- 
ports were made to the extent of 
1,000,000 quarters, paying a duty of 
20s. ; so says Blackwood,—but truth, 
as embodied by the revenue returns, 
tells a very different story.” We must 
hold, from the attacks that have been 
made upon us in the Scotsman, that 
the editor has carefully perused our 
article: if so, we ask, in the mildest 
spirit—why propagate what he must 
have known to be untrue? He says 
now that he had observed our blunder, 
or falsehood, or fraud, before the 
Economist exposed it. No such thing 
appeared in our article: it is a pure 
invention. We leave the Scotsman to 
wriggle himself, as he best can, out of 
the quagmire into which his ridiculous 
vanity has led him. 
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